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INTRODUCTION 

One of the experimental methods most frequently used in 
the study of the thyroid gland is that of extirpation. Mammals 
have usually been employed in this study and have usually 
proved unsatisfactory for definite results, especially where data 
on the relation of the thyroid to growth processes were sought 
for. In most mammals complete thyroidectomy is followed 
short^jr by death. Moreover, in such animals the gland cannot 
be removed until after it has functioned for a time. Still further, 
growth processes are relatively rapid in the higher animals. 
We thought that if use were made of a lower form wherein growth 
processes are relatively slow and wherein a larval existence 
would permit extirpation of the thyroid before it could possibly 
have become functional, a new approach would be opened to 
the problem of the relation of the thyroid to growth and to life 
processes in general. With this in mind, we selected amphibia 
for our material. An added interest lay in the fact that Guder- 
natsch (^12, ’14) had clearly shown that the opposite sort of 
experiment, i.e., feeding thyroid substance to larval frogs, alters 
remarkably their growth processes and hastens metamorphosis. 
The forms selected were Rana sylvatica and Amblystoma puncta- 
tum, which are very abundant about New Haven; 

The first operations were performed by one of us in April, 
1916, and in the spring of 1917 and 1918 the experiments were 
repeated. We learned in November, 1916, that Doctor Allen, 
of the University of Kansas, had performed similar experiments 
with R. pipiens at about the time when our first were made. 
Doctor Allen’s and our own work were done independently 
of each other, neither of us at the time knowing of the other’s 
experiments. We wish to thank Prof. R. G. Harrison for the 
kind interest he has taken in the work and for his very helpful 
suggestions. Abstracts of different portions of this paper have 
already been published (Hoskins and Morris, ’17; Hoskins and 
Hoskins, ’18). 
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TECHNIQUE 

The best larval (or embryonic) stage for a study of this kind 
is that just preceding the beginning of the circulation of the 
blood, as at this time hemorrhage is avoided and the chance of 
regeneration of the removed tissue is less than if younger stages 
are used. The R. sylvatica larvae at the time of operation were 
5 to 8 mm. in length and the Amblystoma larvae were 10 mm, 
in length. The animals were anesthetized and were operated 
upon in chlorotone as recommended by Harrison (’04). The 
solution used was 0.02 per cent chlorotone in 0.3 per cent sodium 
chloride. 

A layer of paraffin blackened with carbon was put into a 
Syracuse watch-glass and in it were made six grooves, each 
sufficiently wide to admit an embryo lying ventral side up. 
After the thyroid gland was removed the embryo was left in 
position for about an hour or until five other operations had 
been performed, the first then being removed to make room for 
the seventh. By that time the wound had sufficiently healed 
to permit handling with a pipette. Asepsis was found to be 
unneccessary. 

The operations were performed under a binocular microscope. 
A transverse incision was made with fine scissors through the 
ectoderm posterior to the oral plate, the flap of ectoderm covering 
the thyroid anlage was pulled caudally, the mesenchyma pushed 
laterally or removed, and the exposed anlage of the thyroid was 
removed together with that portion of the ventral wall of the 
pharynx surrounding its proximal margin. The thyroid being 
opaque is readily distinguished from the translucent mesenchyma. 
Care must be taken to avoid injury to the pericardium and heart. 
Usually the wound appeared to be healed in two or three hours. 
After the operation (one to two hours) the salt solution was 
gradually diluted with tap-water. It was found that the em- 
bryos were harmed by being left too long in the saline. Many 
sylvatica larvae were kept together in the same aquarium, but 
the Amblystoma larvae were isolated to prevent their eating 
one another’s gills. 
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RESULTS 

Amblystoma — 1916 

Growth, There were no constant external changes evident 
among the thyxoidectomized Amblystoma larvae in the three 
months after, the operation during which the animals were under 
observation. At the end of this time all those surviving were . 
killed^ for microscopic examination. The gills and legs developed 
normally. The average length of the seven surviving controls 
at this time was less than that of the seven experimental larvae, 
but the number of specimens was too small for final conclusions 
with regard to growth rate, especially since the largest of the 
fourteen was one from which the thyroid had been removed. 
The largest thyroidless larva was 30 mm. long and the largest 
control 24 mm. One probable source of variation in growth 
was the food supply, as the animals were isolated and may very 
likely have had unequal amounts of food. 

Microscopic changes. Four days after the operation the ani- 
mals had attained the length of 12.5 mm. Sections of control 
animals show that the thyroid at this time is long and narrow, 
lying ventral to the pharynx and anterior to the heart. In 
the animals from which the thyroid had been removed the floor 
of the pharynx healed without regeneration of the gland. The 
hypophysis was not structurally different from that of the con- 
trols in this stage. 

Three months after the operation there w^ere still no differences 
to be observed between sections of the control and experimental 
Amblystoma larvae, except of course absence of the thyroid 
from the latter. The cartilages and muscles ventral to the 
pharynx developed normally despite the removal of mesoderm 
in this region. The thyroid glands, which were lacking in all 
the experimental animals were well developed in the controls at 
this time (figs. 1, 2, and 5). The vesicles are found scattered 
along the ventral aortae. Colloid is abundant, although the cells 
have very httle cytoplasm, the wall of the follicle being very 
thin in most cases. The gland is about 0.4 mm. in length and 
of variable shape. Since none of the thirteen experimental 
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larvae which were sectioned showed any thyroid tissue, it is prob- 
able that the operation was successful in most if not all cases. 

The hypophysis (figs. 3 and 4) three months after the operation 
exhibited no peculiarities of structure in the thyroidless animals 
that could be attributed to the operation. Micrometric deter- 
minations averaged practically the same as in the control animals 
when allowance was made for the size of the animals in each 
case. The hypophysis shown in figure 3 (control) is smaller 
than that in figure 4 (operated), but the entire animal was also 
smaller. The cells of the hypophysis are arranged in clusters 
in both larvae, but there is no other evidence of functional 
differentiation. 

R. sylvatica — 1 916-1 918 

A comparison of figures 6 and 7 of R. sylvatica of 6.5 mm. 
in length shows the longitudinal dimension of the area of ento- 
derm removed in the operation. This included not only the 
entire anlage of the thyroid gland, but also a considerable portion 
of the floor of the pharynx and a part of the surrounding mesen- 
chyma. The anlage in this stage is comparatively large. It ex- 
tends caudally and ventraUy to the pericardium, but with care it 
may be removed without injury to the latter. Blood-vessels re- 
moved during the operation usually regenerated. The hypophysis 
(fig. 6) is already ventral to the infundibulum. It does not appear 
in figure 7 because of the orientation of the specimen for sectioning. 

Figures 8 and 9 of 'larvae four days after the operation show 
that the floor of the pharynx and mouth have been completely 
regenerated. The thyroid which is well developed in the control 
animal (fig. 9) is entirely missing from the operated larva 
(fig. 8A). The hypophysis is well formed in both specimens 
and shows no difference in size or structure at this time, although 
in older thyroidless tadpoles it is found to have undergone hyper- 
trophy. No other changes in the organs are noticeable until 
the time of metamorphosis. 

In the larva represented in figure 8 and in many other speci- 
mens the removal of mesoderm with the thyroid anlage had no 
effect on the development of the muscles and cartilages of this 
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region. In some cases, however, some of the znuscJes Med to 
develop properly, and this has sa important effect on the growth 
of the animal This will be discussed later. 

Among the frog larvae from which the thyroid had been re- 
moved a few animals devdoped abnormal external gills, the 
shape of which was variable. Some of these were low and 
flattened, some long and slender, but irregular, and with a vari- 
able number of filaments. In other specimens the filaments 
were club-shaped being enlarged at the distal ends. The circu- 
lation through these abnormal gills was often sluggish. One 
experimental frog larva did not develop any external gills, al- 
though it lived and grew otherwise apparently normally through 
the period in which external gills normally persist. These bran- 
chial malformations were considered to be the result of vascular 
injury inflicted during the operation, Ekman {^13) states that 
the blood-vessels are necessary for the later development of the 
external gills. 

The twisting of the tail which is common among frog larvae 
kept in aquaria occurred in our 1917 specimens which were not 
under optimxim conditions. It was also noted in the regeneration 
experiment described below. It did not occur at all in the rapidly 
growing 1918 larvae. The abnormality is not due to hardness of 
water, but to food conditions, for the same kind of water was 
used in both years. 

Growth. In our 1916 expenments it appeared that the average 
growth rate was less in the operated animals than in the controls, 
and it was so reported (Hoskins and Morris, ^17). The reason 
for this difference in the average rate of growth we later dis- 
covered to be due to two chief causes, and the real difference 
is just the opposite from what it appeared to be. In some cases 
the operation injures the developing lower jaw and its muscles, 
especially the submaxillary; and these animals have difficulty 
in eating, and suffer from partial or complete inanition. In 
other animals the thyroid is not completely removed, and re- 
generates, and these animals grow at about the same rate as 
the controls. The experimental larvae may be divided into 
three groups; those with defective jaws or muscles which grow 
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less rapidly than the animals of the control group; those with 
r^enerated thyroids which grow at about the same rate as the 
controls; and those which have normal jaws and muscles, but 
are devoid of thyroid, and which grow more rapidly than the 
normal animals. 

The growth rate of frog larvae kept in aquaria varies greatly, 
and the most important factor in this is the kind and quantity 
of food; but the size of the aquarium is very important, because 
it is easier to keep large aquaria balanced than small aquaria. 
The influence of the food and size of the aquarium is shown very 
clearly by a comparison of the growth of our 1917 and 1918 
animals. 

In 1917 fourteen series of extirpations were performed with 
about 700 larvae. These were kept in small aquaria and fed 
from April to the beginning of June upon a plant obtained from 
a local aquarium supply dealer, and to this diet were added 
occasionally cracker crumbs and bits of liver. In June the diet 
was changed to spirogyra, and the animals were transferred to 
larger aquaria. The growth rate rapidly increased when this 
change was made. The average time of metamorphosis of the 
control animals did not arrive until the first week in August. 
Under optimum laboratory conditions R. sylvatica undergoes 
metamorphosis in June or July. 

In 1918 the animals were exposed to the sun for an hour 
or two each day. In each aquarium were placed small plants 
and a layer of mud and old oak leaves from a pond of stagnant 
water. The diet used in 1918 was composed principally of algae 
found floating on the surface of a stagnant pond. Taken with 
the algae were large numbers of small crustaceans which the 
tadpoles may have eaten after the crustaceans died in the aquaria. 
Only small amounts of the algae should be put into the aquarium 
at a time, because if added in large amounts it will die and poison 
the tadpoles. In our 1918 experiments the animals grew much 
more rapidly than did those of the previous years. Whereas 
in 1916 and 1917 the larvae required a minimum of three months 
to reach their maximum size and begin metamorphosis, the 
minimum time required by the 1918 larvae for this was only 
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one month — a time much less than that usually required for 
R, sylvatica kept in the laboratory. In the former series the 
maximum time required for metamorphosis to begin was four 
months, while in the latter series the corresponding time was 
only seven weeks. 

The growth of our experimental and control animals seems 
to have been different, from Alienas (T8), who states that he 
observed no difference between the controls and th 3 T‘eidless 
larvae until the time of metamorphosis. This point we studied 
very carefully by takmg hundreds of measurements of the grow- 
ing animals. As shown in table 1, we found that in every one 
of the experiments except one small series (5/5) in which the 
thyroidless larvae all had defective jaws or muscles, the largest 
thyroidless larvae grew more rapidly than the largest controls. 
The same was true also of the average after elimination of those 
suffering from inanition. For a few days after the operation 
the larvae grew more slowly than the controls, but passed them 
at an average size of 18 mm. (range 12 to 23 mm.). At this time 
there were alive 260 operated and 218 control larvae, so the fact 
of more rapid growth of the former seems well established. The 
1918 series were not measured at this stage. This difference in 
growth rate could not be accidental or due to the food supply, 
because it was* constant in every series from 1916 to 1918 
larvae, the latter of which were especially well fed. By the 
time of metamorphosis of the controls the largest corresponding 
thyroidless larvae had attained the length of 58 mm., and in 
every series those thyroidless larvae without defects were all 
larger than the controls when the latter had reached their maxi- 
mum size. One control larva became 53 mm. long before meta- 
morphosis and one reached the length of 50 mm., but with these 
two exceptions none of the controls ever grew longer than 48 
mm. before metamorphosis, the smallest being only 40 mm. long, 
and the average 46 mm. before they became transformed into 
frogs. 

In general, the 1917 larvae, which grew more slowly than the 
1918 animals, became larger than the latter before metamor- 
phosis, but the largest in 1918 were larger than the average of 
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TABLE 1 

(S/iow’wp that the removal of the thyroid from small frog larvae hastens their growth, 
ThyroidUss larvae which do not have defects of the lower jaw or 
its mwcles grow more rapidly than the controls 
R, sylvatica 


CATE OF OPERATION 

LENGTH 
■WHEN op. 
GICCSED ' 
CON. MM, 
AVER. 

NUMBER 
WHEN OP. 
EXCEED 
CON. 

NUMBER 
■WHEN 
; CON. MET. 

i 

g? 

s| 

z 

1 LENGTH ' 
1 at TIME 1 
WHEN CON.' 
MET. MM. 

MAX. LENGTH OF 
OP. MM. 

Op. 

Con. 

Op. 

Con. 

i Op. 

Con. 


Op. 

Con. 

1916 

1 

nx. 

1 

nx. 

1 

1 

1 




1917 

i 

i 








i 

April 17 

17.0 

15.0 

8 

9 

0 

2 



■531 


April 9 

, 18 . 5 ! 

1 I 8 .O 

10 

20 







April 10 

nx, 1 

1 1 

2 

0 

2 

1 50 


Killed at 56 

April 11 

12.0' 

11. 5 I 

12 ’ 

12| 

1 

1 


42 

40 


April 12 ' 

15.5 

14.5 

50 

isl 

9* 

0 

1 ' 

47 


Killed at 62 

April 14 

17.5 

17.0 

37 

27' 

2 ! 

0^ 

2 

58 1 


68 

April 15 

19.5 

19.0 

12 

8 

1 

1 

1 

65 

45 

70 

April 27 

21.0 

19.0 

8 

21 







April 28 

23.0 

20.0 

15 

15 

11 

0 

9 

59 


68 

April 30 ' 

20.5 

19.0 

34 

24' 

3 

4 

1 2 

49 

148 ! 

1 67 

May 1 

19.0 

17.0 

40 

30! 

7 

i ^ 

i 7 

54 

47 

1 72 

May 3 

18.7 

16.5 

25 

22 

5 

3 

5 

51 

47 ! 

68 

May 5 

17.5 

18.0 

8 

6 







May 6 

29.5 

29.0 

1 

6' 

1 

i h 

1 

53 

50 

72 

1918 








1 



April 14 

30.0 

23.0 

9 

55 

9 

55 

i 7 

55 ! 

48 

Killed at 65 

April 22 

[ nx. 


■ 11 

30 

11 

56 

46 

Killed at 56 

May 2 1 

38.0 

32.0 

29 

I 3 I 

28 

13 

26 

48 

44 

Killed at 48 

Aver, max,/ 1916-17... . 

18.3 

17.2 

260 

218 

43 

21 

31 




or total \ 1916-18. ... 





91 

119 

75 

58 

531 

72 


N. B. — The 1918 larvae were not measured at the 18 to 20-mm. stage. The 5 /5 
group of thyroidless larvae had defective jaws. Abbreviations; Aver., average; 
Con., control larvae; Op., thyroidless larvae; Aj:., not measured; Max,, maximum; 
Met,, metamorphosis or metamorphosed. 

^ Only one of all the control larvae studied became over 50 mm. in length. 
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1917. The frogs which formed from the larger larvae were 
larger than those formed from smaller larvae. In Rana sylvatica 
there is thus a great variation in the size of the newly formed 
frogs. As shown in table 2 , the body length of these normal 
frogs of the same stage of development varies more thai 4 25 per 
cent and their volume nearly 100 per cent. 

The mortality in 1917 was very great, but was about the 
same in both the thyroidless and control animals. However, 
42 of the former and 20 of the latter reached the period of normal 
metamorphosis. Of these (table 1) the controls all metamor- 
phosed normally. Of the operated animals, 12 metamorphosed 
and 30 failed to do so. By autopsy and sectioning it was later 
ascertained th^t every one of the 30 was devoid of thyroid, and 
in every one of the 12 the gland had regenerated after the oper- 
ation. In the 1918 work, out of 47 thyroidless animals which 
reached the period of normal metamorphosis, 44 failed to meta- 
morphose and in only three experimental larvae did the thyroid 
regenerate permitting metamorphosis. In the three seasons a 
total of 91 experimental larvae were reared to , or beyond the 
time of normal metamorphosis, and of these 75 remained in the 
larval condition. In addition to these, many which were killed 
in the early stages for purpose of study would doubtless have 
survived long enough to be added to the 75. From these experi- 
ments and those of Allen (T8) we are justified in the conclusion 
that removal of the thyroid from young frog larvae will delay 
if not entirely prevent metamorphosis under ordinary laboratory 
conditions. Most of the 75 thyroidless larvae just referred to 
were killed after it became evident that they would not develop 
into frogs, but a few were kept alive. Of these, six survived 
the winter and the second season of normal metamorphosis with- 
out becoming frogs. It is more or less common knowledge that 
if Amblystoma larvae kept in aquaria are not properly fed, 
they may fail to undergo metamorphosis their first season, but 
do metamorphose the second season. The same thing is true 
also in nature. Dr. T. G. Lee, of the University of Minnesota, 
has told us that he has collected in the early spring Amblystoma 
larvae which should have metamorphosed the previous season. 
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Normal Rana sylvatica larvae kept in aquaria and well fed 
metamorphose normally, but with our thyroidless frog larvae the 
second season was passed without their metamorphosing. 

Concerning the growth of the thyroidless larvae, it may be 
noted from tables 1 and 2 and figures 10 to 19 that they ulti- 
mately became much larger than the control larvae. As stated 
above, the thyroidless animals grow more rapidly than the con- 
trols, but the difference is not very great until near the time of 
metamorphosis. When the controls at this period have nearly 
reached their maximum length, their growth seems to slacken, 
and their length does not change for a short period of time before 
it starts to decrease during metamorphosis. It is during this 
time, as was noted also by Allen (^18), that the experimental 
animals gain very much in size over the controls. In some of 
our 1918 series measurements of volume of the animals were 
made at this time and in some cases (table 2) the thyroidless 
larvae were more than twice as large in volume as the control 
animals of the same age. The volume was determined by the 
amount of liquid -displaced by an animal. After the metamor- 
phosis of the controls (1917) the growth rate of the experimental 
larvae decreased greatly and growth nearly ceased during the 
winter, but the larvae grew more rapidly during the second 
spring and summer. For example, the animal shown in figure 
19 became 55 mm. in length by the time the controls had meta- 
morphosed in early August, 1917. It was 62 mm. in length on 
September 2 and 66 mm. on September 27 when next measured. 
On October 19 the length had not increased. The animal began 
growing again in May, 1918, but it increased its length by only 
5 mm. by June 25, and on July 5 had reached its maximum length 
of 72 mm. with a volume of 2.38 cc., or nearly three times that 
of the normal larva at the time of metamorphosis. In this 
growth after the first summer the body length (nose-anus) in- 
creased 2 mm. and the tail 8 mm. the animal thereby becoming 
relatively long-tailed. Its hind legs increased after the first 
season about one-half of a millimeter in length, reaching 5 mm. 
In these miniature legs the normal segments and digits are 
slightly differentiated. 
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One 1917 operated larva deserves special mention. Its thyroid 
regenerated and then hypertrophied. . The animal metamor- 
phosed about a month before the controls and after metamorpho- 
sis it was less than one-third the normal size (fig. 20). The 
length of the controls at this time was 40 mm, (fig, 21), An 
attempt was made to duplicate this experiment in 1918 by cutting 
to pieces the thyroid anlage and leaving the pieces in the animal. 
In other specimens transplantation of the thyroid was performed, 
but in neither group did these experimental larvae metamorphose 
earlier than the controls, although a few were smaller than nor- 
mal. In three 1918 specimens from which the thyroid had been 
removed, the. gland regenerated and the animals metamorphosed 
at a size about one-half that of the average control larva, but 
not at an earlier date. 

Figures 10 to 19 show the changes in body form exhibited by 
the control and thyroidless animals. Figures 12 and 13 show 
a normal tadpole in the process of metamorphosis. The hind 
legs are well developed and the skeleton of the body has begun 
to acquire the adult shape. In figure 12 it may be noted that 
the head is flattening and narrowing. The larva shown in fig- 
ures 14 and 15 is a thyroidless specimen of the same age as that 
of figures 12 and 13. Its total length is greater than that of 
the control larva, the hind legs are very small and the body 
(fig. 14) is more nearly cylindrical than that of the control (fig. 
12). The eyes are more laterally placed in the control larva 
and, although its head is narrower than that of the other (fig. 

15) , the eyes are further apart. The head of the control speci- 
men is slightly more pointed than that of the thyroidless larva 
and is more like that of the frog (fig. 17). The experimental 
animal retains this larval form for some time, but it slowly under- 
goes changes in shape which tend toward those of the controls. 
Normally, during the period of metamorphosis, the form of the 
animal changes as follows: The body decreases very slightly in 
length; the anal canal shortens 2 to 4 mm. (compare figs. 12 and 

16) ; the transverse and horizontal diameters decrease nearly 
one-half; the tail atrophies; the dorsal and ventral sides flatten; 
the eyes come actually closer together, but are relatively farther 
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apart; the rima oris increases in size and changes in shape; the 
nostrils become relatively more lateral in position and larger, 
and the legs increase from one-half to two-thirds (table 2). 

The thyroidless larvae after the season of normal metamor- 
phosis still resemble young larvae in general shape, but they 

TABLE 2 

Length and volume of larvae and frogs. Shomng the variations in the length and 
volume of living and fixed larvae. The animals mre fixed in jncro-formo-acctic 
and preserved in alchohol. Note the small size of the frogs, which are only one- 
third to one-half the volume of the larvae from which they are transformed. Vari- 
ations in shrinkage occur during fixation. 
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N-A., Nose-anus length.; Tot., total; Vol., volume. 


have undergone a few changes (figs. 18 and 19). ^The tail has 
become relatively long, the eyes are wider apart, the dorsum 
of the head is slightly flattened, and the legs have increased 
very slightly in length. During the winter and the second 
spring and summer the thyroidless larvae (figs. 10 and 11) make 
a still nearer approach in form to that of the frog. The legs 
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increase very slightly in length, the head and back become very 
flat bn account of skeletal changes, and the eyes are relatively 
more lateral in position than in normal larvae. Other changes 
noticeable are a relative increase in the length of the tail and a 
blunting of the anterior end of the head. Allen (^18) states 
that the head is relatively long, but this is not the case in our 
specimens. In his comparison Alien (^18, fig. 3) failed to super- 
impose the centers of the heads of the larvae. At the end of 
the period of metamorphosis the thyroidless larvae are from 
three to five times as large in volume as the frogs of the same 
age and some become ultimately more than six times as large 
as the average frog after metamorphosis and nearly three times < 
as large as the average control larva before metamorphosis 
(table 2). 

Table 2 shows the variation in the volume (and hence weight) 
of amphibians as compared on a basis of length both in the living 
and fixed condition. These animals were fixed in Bouin’s fluid 
and preserved in 70 per cent alcohol. The data here were se- 
lected from a very large number of such measurements and 
published in order to demonstrate a source of serious error in 
attempts to compare relative volumes of organs on a basis either 
of length or volume of the animal, as well as to show the relative 
sizes of larvae and frogs. The volume of fixed specimens varies 
greatly on account of variations in the amount of shrinkage 
during fixation, and similar variations in the size of fixed organs 
must also occur. 

The volume (or weight) of a living larva of a given length 
is only fairly constant and varies not only with the amount of 
foreign substances within the intestine, but also on account of 
variations in shape produced by changes in the tail-body re- 
lationship. The intestinal contents cannot be removed without 
destroying the gut, and this would prevent the measurement of 
the volume (or weight) of the entire animal. In addition to 
loss of water, a considerable portion of the natural decrease in 
size suffered during transformation from the tadpole to the frog 
is due to discharge of intestinal contents, and the exact amount 
of this is difficult to determine. This loss of fecal matter in- 
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creases the difference between the relative volume of larvae and 
frogs. The shortening of the tail and anal canal during meta- 
morphosis prevents comparison of the larvae and frogs on a 
basis of the body length (figs. 12 and 16). Given a frog and 
larva of the same body length (i.e., nose-anus) the latter is two 
to three times the volume or weight of the former (table 2). 
If the body length be considered as the distance between the 
tip of the head and the posterior limit of the body cavity, a 
larva is more than three times the size of a frog of the same body 
length. 

In table 2 the measurements of living larvae are given only 
in the case of the thyroidless animals, as the variation in the 
controls is similar. The increase in the volume of the control 
larvae and frogs on account of growth of the legs is offset by a 
slight increase in the relative length of the tail in the thyroidless , 
animals. 

Regeneration, On April 13, 1918, 12 mm. of the tail and the 
entire hind legs were removed from a large thyroidless larva 
from the 1917 series. After fourteen days the tail had increased 
in length 11 mm. and the body 2 mm. One hind leg had not 
grown at all, but the other had grown 2 mm. and regenerated a 
foot that was about half the size of the one removed. The 
part of the tail that regenerated contained less muscle than 
normal but was otherwise like the part removed. On April 
27 an additional 13 mm. of the tail and the regenerated leg and 
foot were removed. The tail increased again 14 mm. in length 
in twenty-eight days. The leg did not again regenerate. The 
body again increased 2 mm. in length. On June 24 an additional 
12 mm. of the tail was removed and it regenerated 7.5 mm. in 
twenty-three days. During this period a twist developed in the 
tail near the body. On July 17 an additional 7.5 mm. of the 
tail was removed. In five days, 2 mm. of the tail had regen- 
erated when the animal died. During the three months of this 
experiment none of the other thyroidless larvae had increased 
more than 6 mm. in total length, 2 mm. of which growth was 
in body length, while the experimental animal had regenerated 
34.5 mm. of tail and its body grew 4 mm. Had it not died, the 
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larva might have grown still more. Only one hind leg showed 
any sign of regeneration, and it grew to only half the size of the 
one removed. When this regenerated leg was removed the 
animal was unable to regenerate it again. 

The steadily increasing amount of time required to regenerate 
the removed caudal tissues and the failure in regeneration of 
removed legs indicates that, although thyroidless larvae are able 
to grow and regenerate tissues more than a year after the ex- 
tirpation of the thyroid, the larva will not continue to regener- 
ate removed tissues indefinitely or at the same rate a|^the first 
regeneration it produces. Allen (T8) has noted that young 
thyroidless larvae are able to regenerate removed parts of the 
body. Zeleny ('09) found that in normal Salamander larvae 
repeated amputation of the tail causes an increase in the rate 
of regeneration. This is influenced, however, by additional in- 
juries to the body, such as removal of one or both hind legs. 
If the additional injuries are severe, a decrease in the rate of 
regeneration is to be observed. 

Forced metamorphosis. An attempt was made to force a thy- 
roidless larvae into metamorphosis. The total length of the 
animal was 59 mm.; the nose-anus length, 24 mm.; the length 
from the nose to the end of the body cavity, 20 mm.; that of 
the hind legs, 4.5 mm., and the volume was 1.90 cc. This larva 
was placed in a moist chamber on a bed of wet spirogyra, where 
it lived for two days. It is probable that with care animals 
might be kept alive in such conditions much longer. This speci- 
men breathed at irregular intervals. In the forty-eight hours 
during which it lived in the moist chamber, its tail shrank 24 
per cent, its anal canal about 50 per cent in volume (due mostly 
to discharge of contents), and its volume decreased 18 per cent. 
The gut shortened little, if any, but was strongly contracted. 
The lungs were filled with air. The shrinkage was not due to 
inanition, for if a larva similar to the one described is kept in 
water without food it will maintain its volume for a much longer 
period than that given to the experiment. Moreover, the shrink- 
age which finally results from inanition is uniform, while in this 
experiment the tail shrank first of all, ‘and very rapidly, as it does 
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in normal metamorphosis. A part of the shrinkage noted in 
this experiment was due to loss of water from the tissues, as 
happens to some extent during normal metamorphosis. 

Discussion. From the results given in the numerous papers 
dealing with thyroidectomy in higher animals it was to be ex- 
pected that definite and striking results would be obtained by 
thyroidectomy in amphibia. Rogowitsch (’89) found that this 
operation in mammals causes hypertrophy of the hypophysis 
and Stieda (’90) noted an increase in the number of ‘chief’ cells 
of this fland. Herring (’08) stated that th3Toid extirpation in 
mammals causes increased activity of the pars intermedia ‘of 
the hypophysis, bringing about colloid formation. He reported 
also a proliferation of the cells in the posterior lobe. Hofmeister 
(’94) stated that this operation in mammals produces cachexia, 
resulting in abnormal growth, especially of the bones. Ceni 
(’05) stated that thyroidectomy in fowls causes interference with 
egg production. Gudernatsch (’12, ’14, ’17) and several others 
have shown that feeding thyroid to larval frogs hastens the 
time of metamorphosis and checks general growth, hence results 
somewhat opposite to those were to be expected in our experi- 
ments. The effects produced by feeding thyroid to young am- 
phibia are probably not due to any specific metamorphosing 
function of the thyroid, but rather to a perversion of metabolism, 
since they have been produced with thyroid substance of mam- 
mals which do not undergo metamorphosis as do the amphibia 
used in the experiments. Feeding thyroid to mammals increases 
metabolism and causes hypertrophy of various organs, including 
some of the ductless glands (Hoskins, ’16). It was also to be 
expected that the operation we performed might affect the hypoph- 
ysis, since Smith (’16, ’17) noted that after hypophysectomy 
in young frogs embryos the thyroid failed to develop normally, 
and Allen (’17) obtained somewhat similar results. 

The earliest apparent and most extensive differences between 
the thyroidless and control frog larvae are in the skeletal ele- 
ments, As Terry (’18) has well described, calcification and ossi- 
fication (especially the latter) progress less rapidly in the thy- 
roidless larvae than in the controls, and finally these processes 
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practically cease before the frog skeleton is laid down and before 
the other parts of the larval body have ceased growing. It is 
probable, as in mammals, that thyroid deficiency interferes with 
calcium metabolism and thus causes the skeletal abnormalities 
noted here. The failure of the legs to grow beyond mere buds 
may be due to the failure of the skeletal part to push out into 
these buds. 

The beginnings of metamorphosis are to be observed in the 
skeleton, which changes to accommodate the body of the animal 
to its future terrestrial existence. Metamorphosis coi^ts of 
a series of changes which occur in sequence, and when the first 
part of the process is prevented (i,e., skeletal change) through , 
faulty metabolism (probably calcium) other steps in the sequence 
are prevented, It is to be noted that the lungs develop and 
function before metamorphosis begins, and have nothing to do 
with this phenomenon. As soon as normal larvae are well started 
in metamorphosis they may be removed from the water, and 
the process will continue to its completion. 

It is of course possible that thyroid secretion is directly neces- 
sary for the atrophy of tissues which occurs in metamorphosis, 
but the experiment in forced metamorphosis described above 
showed that a certain amount of atrophy will take place in a 
thyroidless larva kept in a moist chamber. 

The hypertrophy of the h 5 q)ophysLs which occurs after thy- 
roidectomy may have something to do with the failure of meta- 
morphosis, but it is more likely that the condition of this gland 
is responsible for the rapid growth rate of thyroidless larvae. 

There is no apparent reason for the fact that the size at which 
frog larvae go into metamorphosis is not constant. Animals 
from the same egg mass kept in the same aquarium and hence 
under similar food and temperature conditions may vary con- 
siderably in th^ size attained before metamorphosis and in the 
time required for it. As noted above, the 1917 (slowly growing) 
larvae averaged larger than the 1918 (rapidly growing) larvae, 
but the food conditions are not the only determining factor, 
because the largest 1918 larvae were larger than the smaller 1917 
larvae. It may be that about the time the larvae reach their 
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maximum length their entire metabolic process is very unstable, 
and at this time some slight influence, say of the thyroid and 
perhaps also of the hypophysis, is able to furnish the stimulus 
necessary to upset this process and so to initiate the series of 
vital phenomena which we call metamorphosis. 

From the point of view of age, it may be considered that the 
growth of the body of the thyroidless larvae as a whole, or of 
most of their organs is precocious, since in a given time they 
grow more rapidly than the control larvae. The skeleton as a 
whole #d the brain grow more slowly than those of the controls. 
If thyroidless larvae are compared with control larvae of the 
same size regardless of age, then the only very precocious growth 
noticeable is that of the hypophysis. 

Organs and method of comparison 

The following figures representing the condition of the organs 
of the animals studied are all camera-lucida drawings of the 
organs removed in autopsies or studied in microscopical sections. 
The number of complete autopsies performed was sixty-nine. 
In addition there were done about forty partial autopsies. In 
addition to these, many larvae and frogs were sectioned serially. 
For comparison of the organs, outline drawings were made and 
the drawings afterward were compared directly. Measurements 
were made of the various diameters of those organs of regular 
contour, but most of the organs are so irregular in outline that 
such measurements are of little or no value, and the accompany- 
ing pictures give a much better idea of the conditions obtaining 
in most of the organs than would any tables, no matter how 
carefully prepared. It should be noted that the accompanying 
figures are drawn from specimens which were carefully chosen 
as representing the condition as near the average as possible. 

The organs are in most cases too small for direct volumetric 
determinations. Allen (18) and Rogers (18) have used the 
product of the three principal diameters of an organ to represent 
its volume, but this is not even approximately correct, because 
of the great variation in the shape of most organs of larvae and 
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frogs. If two glands of exactly the same size but of different 
shapes are measured by this method, the volumes determined 
might differ greatly, while two others of different shape and 
size might seem to have the same volume. This irregularity 
in the form of the hypophysis, for instance, is shown in our own 
figures and in those of Rogers on page 605. Rogers states that 
the same relative error would apply to all the glands so measured, 
but he used so few specimens that no two of the glands were 
of quite the same shape, and hence different errors have been 
made in his measurements of different specimens. In f^greater 
error are Rogers and Allen when they attempt to establish the 
relative volume of an organ by dividing the product of its three 
principal diameters by the length of the animars body, for the 
volume of a body varies as the cube of a linear dimension. 
Moreover, in larvae of different sizes the proportions of the body 
vary considerably and the difference in the size (volume or 
weight) of two animals is not directly proportional to the differ- 
ence in their body length. This is especially true where one 
attempts to compare tadpoles and frogs. It may be noted in 
figures 12 and 16 that the length of the real body of the larva 
(excluding the anal canal) is nearly the same as that of the re- 
sulting frog and yet the larvae are from two to three times as 
large as the frogs produced from them (table 2). It may be 
noted also that the larger thyroidless larvae have relatively 
long tails, and hence their size is not directly comparable with 
that of control larvae on the basis of length of body. Still 
further, larvae contain relatively much more water in their 
tissues than do frogs. 

Another source of error in work of this sort is that the animals 
vary in the amount they shrink during fixation. Given two 
tadpoles fixed in the same fixative, one may shrink nearly twice 
as much as the other, and hence with a small number of speci- 
mens large errors may be introduced in attempting to estimate 
volumes of structures. Where different fixatives are used, still 
greater differences in shrinkage result. These animals are so 
small that unless they are fixed, many of the organs cannot be 
properly dissected or easily handled, and will undergo post- 
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mortem changes that entirely alter their volume and shape. 
There is no practical method by which the exact volumes of 
these small organs can be determined. One could section them 
and then calculate the volume bf each section by use of a plani- 
meter, and in this way, except for large errors due to shrinkage, 
estimate approximately the volume of the organs. However, 
in the case of most of the organs the variability is so large and 
the actual differences between the control and thyroidiess groups 
are so ^ght that the result to be obtained would not justify 
the effort required. We are certain that only large differences 
in size of glands of these larvae can be detected by any known 
practical method, and that any small differences noted are as 
likely to be due to errors of measurement as to the experiment 
itself. 

Brain. Figures 22 to 27 show the general character of the 
brain in the various animals. The brain in the thyroidless 
animals appears to be relatively small and undifferentiated when 
compared with the brain of controls of the same age. Com- 
parison of figures 24 and 25 shows the difference that exists 
between most of the control and thyroidless animals. In the 
former the brain is practically the same shape and size as that 
of the frogs immediately after metamorphosis (fig. 23), whereas 
the brain of the thyroidless larva, especially in the telencephalon, 
thalamus, optic lobes, and cerebellum, is shaped very much like 
that of a very small control larva (fig. 22), This undeveloped 
condition of the brain of the thyroidless larvae may be noted in 
older and larger specimens. Gradually, however, the brain of 
these specimens tends to become differentiated (fig, 26) and 
finally it assumes a condition practically the same as that of 
the young frog (fig. 27) except for the shape of the anterior 
part of hemispheres. In some of the large thyroidless larvae (fig. 
26) the optic lobes are relatively short, and of a consequence 
the cerebellum bulges dorsally and hence appears relatively 
larger than in the other figures shown here, but the difference 
in size is apparent rather than real. In the still older large 
thyroidless larvae (fig. 27) the optic lobes are relatively longer 
than in the former (fig. 26) and overhang the cerebellum, partially 
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hiding it and pressing upon it so that it becomes more flattened 
and appears to become smaller. 

Allen (^18) noted this early lack of differentiation of the brain 
of the thyroidless larvae, but did not observe the changes which 
occur later. It is to be noted that this differentiation of the 
brain is independent of the changes that occur normally during 
metamorphosis. The reason for this slow growth of the brain 
of the thyroidless larva is not evident. In control and thyroid- 
less larvae of the same size the brain in the latter is usually, 
though not always distinctly smaller, but it is always liss highly 
differentiated in the th 3 rroidless than in the control larva during 
and for some time after metamorphosis of the control. The 
b|ain during metamorphosis, loses very little, if any, in size and 
hence changes greatly in relative size; so that, relatively, a nor- 
mal larva has a much smaller brain than a frog, and a thyroidless 
larva a still smaller one. 

Eyeballs. The eyeballs of the metamorpho^ng controls are 
of about the same size as those of the corresponding thyroidless 
larvae. During metamorphosis the eyeballs remain about the 
same size as before or perhaps gain slightly, so that a frog has 
relatively larger eyes than a control or thyroidless larva. In 
the latter, however, the eyeballs continue to grow and this differ- 
ence is somewhat decreased. During metamorphosis the head 
narrows and the eyeballs approach each other medially, but 
as the brain loses but little if any in width the optic nerves must 
be obliged to shorten (compare flgs. 13 and 17). 

Heart. The heart (figs, 28 to 31) has about the same propor- 
tions in the control and thyroidless larvae, but varies in size 
as seen in autopsies on account of varying amounts of enclosed 
blood. During metamorphosis in the normal animal the heart 
loses a little in size, but less than the body as a whole. In the 
older thyroidless larvae, the heart increases in size while the 
body is growing. 

Liver. At the time of metamorphosis the liver is very irregular 
in outline (figs. 32 and 33). A coil of the intestine half embedded 
in it increases its irregularity. The groove made by the intestine 
is indicated in the figures. The liver consists of three principal 
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lobes and minor subdivisions. The organ varies in size con- 
siderably. Before the time of metamorphosis it is clearly smaller 
in the thyroidless than in control larvae of the same size but 
older. The average difference is slightly less than that indicated 
by figures 32 and 33. This difference in size possibly indicates 
that in the thyroidless larvae the metabolism is less rapid than 
that of the controls, since the size of the liver is ordinarily pro- 
portional to the rate of metabolism (Hoskins, ’16). The thy- 
roidless larvae grew more rapidly than the controls, however, and 
one wdhld expect them to have large livers. 

During metamorphosis the liver ahd gall bladder decrease in 
size as much as or more than the whole body (fig. 34), as is to 
be expected since the young frog has a lesser total metabolism 
than the larger tadpole from which it is transformed. Changes 
in form of the liver also occur during metamorphosis (fig. 34). 
The groove formed by the coil of the intestine that was embedded 
in it disappears and the entire organ becomes more compact. 
The three lobes become very distinct. The liver grows to a 
considerable size in the larger thyroidless larvae (fig. 35) both 
actually and relatively, and there is a very definite approach 
on the part of this organ to the shape of the frog’s liver (fig. 34). 
The three lobes become well marked, but one is still grooved by 
the coil of the intestine already referred to. After the thyroid- 
less larva has ceased active growth, the liver tends to become 
smaller so that in the second year of its life the thyroidless larva 
has, in general, a relatively smaller liver than thyroidless larvae 
of the first season of the same size of body. This decrease in 
the size of the liver that occurs in the older specimens is probably 
accounted for by a decreased metabolism. 

Hypophysis. The hypophysis of the frog is composed of a 
glandular portion developed from the ectoderm and a non- 
glandular part, the infundibulum formed by the brain. The 
former portion becomes subdivided into three secondary lobes 
corresponding in position with those of fishes. We shall refer 
to these secondary lobes by the terms generally used for hypoph- 
ysis of fishes, namely, anterior, superior, and inferior lobes. 
Of these three lobes, the inferior is the largest, shows the earliest 
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histological differentiation, and appears to be the most actively 
secretory portion of the entire hypophysis. Atwell (’18) names 
the lobes of the frog’s hypophysis pars tuberalis, pars intermedia, 
and anterior lobe proper. These names correspond to those 
used in higher groups of animals, but we have used the terms 
anterior, superior, and inferior as being more descriptive. The 
anterior lobe is very inconstant in size and shape. In some 
cases it is forked, and it may be completely subdivided into two 
smaller lobes in later larval stages and frogs. Its most usual 
arrangement is that of a thin plate of cells closely adherent to 
the infundibulum, anterioF to the inferior lobe. At times it is 
completely buried within the inferior lobe. It showed no par- 
ticular secretory activity in our microsopical preparations and 
may not be of much importance, although its size was usually 
proportional to that of the body of the animal. After studying 
and drawing with a camera lucida the hypophyses of more than 
ninety larvae and young frogs and after careful comparison of 
the drawings with each other, we selected figures 36 to 45 as 
properly representative of the hypophyses of the different groups 
of animals. The glands were studied microscopically in other 
specimens also. The hypophysis is too irregular in outline to 
permit accurate determination of its volume from measurements 
of the three principal diameters, as was attempted by Rogers 
(’18), and is too small for accurate weighing or direct volume 
determinations. 

It is obvious that glands vary in size with the size of the body 
in animals in the same stage of development. Rogers’ three 
groups of animals were not of the same size nor of the same shape, 
and since he failed to reduce his measurements to comparable 
figures, his conclusions are unwarranted and, as we shall show, 
are mostly incorrect. His experimental larvae, judging from 
differences in R. sylvatica with which we have worked, must 
average nearly, if not quite, twice as large as his control larvae, 
but their body length is only about 25 per cent greater (Rogers, 
p. 594). Dividing the volume of the glands by the body length 
makes the glands of the longer animal appear relatively large. 
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As is shown by figures 36 to 39, the hypophysis is larger in 
thyroidless larvae than in controls of the same size at the time 
of metamorphosis. These figures represent fairly closely the 
difference in size between the hypophyses of our control and 
experimental larvae at this stage of their development. The 
hypophysis and especially the inferior lobe may be considered 
to have hypertrophied in the thyroidless larva as compared with 
that of the control of the same size (figs. 36 and 38). The differ- 
ence is slightly greater than is indicated by the two drawings, 
because the thyroidless larva (fig. 36) was slightly smaller than 
the control (fig. 38). The difference, Ifcwever, is much less than 
that described by Rogers (T8), who endeavors to compare the 
hypophysis (or part of it) of control larvae with that of thyroid- 
less larvae much larger. His method of 'correction^ for b<Wy 
length introduces a large error into his figures, as noted above. 
In Rogers’ summary (p. 594) he states that after correcting 
for difference in the size of the animals, the hypophysis of the 
controls is represented by the figure 152 and that of the thyroid- 
dess by 776. This would indicate an hypertrophy in the latter 
of some 300 per cent, a figure obviously incorrect. Rogers 
leaves out of his summary (p. 594) the hypophysis of his thyroid- 
less larva no. 4, with no explanation for an omission which 
changes greatly the 'average volume' of this group, as this par- 
ticular hypophysis is but little more than half the average volume. 
The hypophysis of Rogers’ control larva no. 10 (which is about 
the same size as the thyroidless larva no. 9, p. 594) has nearly 
one-half the 'volume’ of the hypophysis of the thyroidless animal. 
The difference between these two is less than the difference 
between the extremes in either group of larvae. As a matter 
of fact, the hypophysis of the thyroidless larvae has less than 
two times the volume of that of controls of the same size in our 
experiments (figs. 36 and 38). If there were no real difference 
at all between the two, Rogers’ method of 'correction’ would 
still show an ^ipparent difference in all cases in which the glands 
of animals of different sizes were compared. 

In our larger thyroidless larvae, the hypophysis (fig. 42) is 
relatively larger than in the smaller thyroidless larvae, so that 
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a still greater hypertrophy seems to be indicated than in the 
hypophysis of the smaller animals, and especially is this true 
of the inferior lobe. The shape of these larger hypophyses varies. 
In some specimens the superior lobe is not so completely covered 
by the inferior as in figure 42, and this increases the irregularity 
of the outline of the gland and also the error in any attempt to 
estimate its volume by multipl 3 dng together its three principal 
diameters. This irregularity is indicated in figure 44 of the 
hypophysis of a thyroidless larva that survived the second season. 
In such, older larvae the large proportions of the hypophysis 
(fig. 44) are pretty well Aaintained; but we have autoplsied only 
three of these specimens, and their hypophyses are quite variable 
in size, so we cannot be certain whether or not there is any further 
change in the relative volume of the gland during the winter 
and second spring and summer. The three hypophyses just 
referred to are, however, all smaller than those of much younger 
larvae of the same size. 

It cannot be determined how much of the overgrowth of the 
hypophysis in larger thyroidless larvae is a true hyperplasia) 
because of the lack of a proper basis of comparison. If the 
control larvae could in any way be induced to grow as large as 
these larger thyroidless larvae, their hypophyses might also be- 
come relatively larger than those of smaller tadpoles. It is well 
known that the relative size of most organs of an animal changes 
as the animal becomes larger, and age changes also are evident. 

In a given time the body of the thyroidless larva becomes 
larger than that of the control and its -hypophysis increases 
greatly in size, but it must be admitted that the great increase 
in the size of this organ may be due to the factors’ causing over- 
growth of the entire body rather than that the reverse is the 
case. However, from what is known in other animals and from 
the fact that the hypophysis in the larger thyroidless larvae is 
relatively larger than in the smaller thyroidless or control larvae, 
it is probable that the overgrowth of the hypopjiysis accounts 
partly at least for the overgrowth of the body as a whole. 

As stated above, the principal lobe of the hypophysis appears 
to be the inferior. This lobe is actually wedge-shaped, as in- 
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dicated in the drawings, and this adds to the difficulty of esti- 
mating the volume of the gland. During metamorphosis the 
actual size of the hypophysis remains practically unchanged, 
but there may be a slight decrease. Any difference in size to 
be noted is less than the normal variability and less than the 
experimental error in any attempt made to determine the size. 
Figure 40 shows a representative specimen of average size of an 
hypophysis after metamorphosis. Some of the glands of these 
young frogs were smaller than those of the control larvae, but 
more of them were larger. Rogers (^18) states that the hy- 
pophysis shrinks during metamorphosis but his data (p. 594) do 
not support his conclusion. He apparently examined only three 
specimens of the young frog’s hypophysis, of which one (no. 13) 
is larger than that of three out of six control tadpoles, another 
is larger than one of his controls, and the difference between 
the average of his experimental and control specimens is much 
less than the variability shown within either group, and is much 
less than the experimental error of his method of comparison. 
Rogers’ hypophysis no. 14 is only one-third as large as his no. 13. 
His specimens are so few in number that the average size is 
determined by the accidental selection of material. Selecting 
at random he might have examined three specimens of the size 
of no. 13 and drawn the conclusion that there is no shrinkage at 
all during metamorphosis. In the large number of specimens 
which we examined there was the same sort of variability shown. 
However, a slight growth or a slight shrinkage of the hypophysis 
during metamorphosis would be of no importance, because, as 
shown in table 2, there is a shrinkage of one-half to two-thirds 
in the size of the entire animal during this process, so that the 
hypophysis increases considerably in relative size at this time. 
Hence it is obvious that a young frog has a much larger hypophy- 
sis in proportion to the size of the entire body than does the 
larva from which it is transformed. 

It so happened that in the first larvae we autopsied the hy- 
pophysis of the female in every case was larger than that of the 
male, and we so reported the matter (Hoskins and Hoskins, ’18). 
In a much larger series of autopsies we have since observed that 
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the male hypophysis is often larger than that of the female 
of the same size, so that our first findings were the result of chance 
variation. From our recent observations it is evident that there 
is considerable variability in the size of the hypophysis and no 
constant size difference between the sexes exists. 

Microscopic structure. The three lobes of the hypophysis are 
well shown in the figures 56 to 59. In smaller larvae the three 
lobes consist of closely packed undifferentiated cells irregularly 
round with granular cytoplasm and containing nuclei of corre- 
sponding shape. This condition is retained normally until 
nearly the time of metl^norphosis (fig. 56). At the time of 
metamorphosis the cells of the inferior lobe have usually begun 
to form cords which are separated by connective tissue (figs, 
57 and 59), but the gland in some other cases is still undiffer- 
entiated even after metamorphosis (fig. 60). 

In larger thyroidless larvae at the time of metamorphosis of 
the controls the inferior lobe (fig. 58) has already been divided 
into cords, but the other two lobes are not differentiated. The 
gland is relatively larger in these thyroidless specimens than 
in the controls of the same age, and most of the hypertrophy 
is confined to the inferior lobe. After cords form in the inferior 
lobe there are found two kinds of cells there. One is of the un- 
differentiated type described above and the other is somewhat 
columnar with c 3 rfcoplasm finely granular and eosinophilic and 
containmg a round or oval darkly staining nucleus. A few of 
these eosinophilic cells are found in the controls just before 
metamorphosis and a larger number in the thyroidless larvae 
of the same age (figs. 61 and 62). At this time the anterior 
and superior lobes consist of cells of indefinite shape (figs. 61 
and 62). 

In older thyroidless larvae (fig, 63) the inferior lobe of the 
hypophysis contains a larger percentage of eosinophilic cells than 
it does in younger larvae. Most of these cells are irregular in 
shape, but some are columnar. Their cytoplasm is often so 
nearly homogeneous as to have the appearance of colloid. The 
non-eosinophilic (chief) cells are much more abundant than those 
of the eosinophilic t 3 T)e. In these older larvae the cells of the 
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superior lobe of the hypophysis are irregularly round or columnar 
in shape with basal nuclei that are smaller than those of the cells 
in the inferior lobe. The anterior lobe consists of cells with 
very little cytoplasm and with large nuclei about the size of 
those of the inferior lobe or slightly larger. 

The hypophysis may be the source of the stimulus which 
causes the thyroidless larvae (with enlarged hypophysis) to grow 
more rapidly than the controls, although the hypertrophy of this 
gland was not noticeable until after the time at which the differ- 
ence in the rate of growth began. However, the variability of 
size of the hypophysis is considerable ^d it is also true that the 
secretory activity of a given organ is not necessarily exactly 
proportional to its size. An organ with a rapid secretory rate 
would produce more secretion than a somewhat larger organ 
with a slow rate. It is also true that the chemical nature of the 
secretion of the hypophysis may be changed by removal of the 
thyroid. 

Thymus. The thymus in frog larvae is paired, one of the 
pair located on each side laterally between the eye and ear and 
dorsal to, but near the gills. In the change of form through 
which the animal goes at metamorphosis, the depressor maxillae 
grows posteriorly between the eye and the thymus and pushes 
the latter posteriorly and ventral to the junction of the jugal, 
pterygoid, and tympanicum. 

The thjnnus reacts to thyroidectomy in much the same way 
as all other organs except the hypophysis. It is not affected at 
all up to the time of metamorphosis or at least no effect can be 
determined either in size or structure. Our figures 46 to 49 
represent a few of the shapes this organ assumes, and others 
are shown by Rogers (p, 605). This variation is even greater 
than that of the hypophysis, and the objection made to Rogers' 
method of calculating the volume of the latter gland applies 
here. He states that the errors made in the calculation for 
different groups counterbalance each other, but, as he shows 
on page 605, there were relatively few glands measured, and the 
typical shape of the gland in the different groups is not the same. 
Some of the thymi are nearly cylindrical, some (especially after 
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metamorphosis) are more nearly spherical, and still others more 
closely resemble parallelopipeds. The volumes of bodies of these 
shapes vary greatly when considered in relation to their three 
principal dimensions, and hence they are not comparable. 

Figures 46 and 47 are representative of the thymus as it exists 
in operated and control larvae of the same size a time just 
preceding metamorphosis of the latter. Any difference between 
the total volume of the two thymi of the thyroidless larva (fig. 
46) and that of the control (fig. 47) is no greater than the normal 
variability of the thymus within either group. During meta- 
morphosis the thymus cl^nges in shape and decreases in size 
(fig. 48), Microscopic examinations showed no difference in 
compactness or size of the cells of the thymus after metamorpho- 
sis, and hence this decrease in size of the gland is due to an actual 
decrease in the thymic tissue. The change in shape of the 
thymus at this time is due to change in the pressure from the 
surrounding structures. There is a decrease in the volume of 
the thymus during metamorphosis, the young frog has rela- 
tively a larger th3mus than the control larva, since the 
volume of the larva decreases more at this time than does that 
of the gland. This fact is overlooked by Rogers, who shows 
(p. 595) that after he had ‘corrected’ the combined ‘volumes’ 
of the thymi these glands were relatively about twice as large 
in his control tadpoles as in the young frogs. 

Rogers (’18) compares the thymus of various groups of animals 
with a single small thymus taken from a single animal (no. 4, 
p. 594) and draws general conclusions from this (pp. 596 to 598). 
He overlooked the fact that this particular gland is abnormally 
small, and the other one of the pair which was not measured 
might well have been quite large, as may be seen to be the case 
in several of his specimens (p. 594) and as is very evident in our 
own material. Had Rogers lost or destroyed the right thymus 
of animal no. 4 instead of the left thymus as happened, or had 
he killed his animal no. 8 instead of his no. 4 at his time, his 
conclusions might have been greatly different from what they 
were, in regard to the thymus. As a matter of fact, the average 
size (volume or weight) of young frogs is from three to five times 
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less than that of thyroidless larvae of the same age and, as shown 
in our material, the relative volumes of the thymus of the two 
groups of animals are about the same. The variability of the 
thymus is so great, as shown by our own and Rogers^ material, 
that it cannot be stated with certainty that the thymus is rel- 
atively larger in young frogs than in the larger thyroidless 
larvae, although probably it is so. It is relatively larger, how- 
ever, in frogs than in th 3 Toidless larvae which are the same size 
as the tadpoles from which the frogs have been transformed. 
In our 1918 series some of our thyroidless larvae attained nearly 
their maximum possible size in June a^d July, but their thymus 
glands were not relatively smaller than in those 1917 larvae 
which reached this size in the autumn or winter, so the age re- 
lationship emphasized by Rogers on page 597 does not exist. 
Rogers’ graph on page 599 is very misleading. It indicates that 
normal tadpoles have thymus glands several times as large as 
those of the thjroidless larvae of the same age, whereas such 
is not the case. The difference in the two curves at this point 
is due to the use of the single small thymus of the thyroidless 
larva referred to above and does not represent the true condition. 
Both these graphs and those on page 598 are based upon few 
incorrectly measured volumes incorrectly standardized. 

Three of our thyroidless larvae which survived the second 
season were autopsied and of these, two had thymus glands 
that were relatively somewhat smaller than the general average 
of the group of younger large thyroidless larvae, but the thymus 
of the third larva was fully as large as that of any of the younger 
specimens. This shows that the thymus will continue to remain 
large in some of these animals, at least, that are kept in the larval 
condition for more than one year. Frogs at all ages have actu- 
ally a smaller thymus than the large thyroidless larvae and the 
large growth of the gland in the latter might be considered as 
an hypertrophied condition, but it must be admitted, as in the 
case of the other organs of these larvae, that there is no standard 
of comparison for them. If the control tadpoles could be in- 
duced to grow as large as these experimental larvae, their thyrai 
might also become large. Figures 47 and 49 show, however, 
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that the thymus is relatively larger in the thyroidless larvae, 
than in control larvae just about ready to undergo metamorphosis. 

Microscopic structure. The thymus consists of a medulla of 
varying proportions and a cortex. There is to be seen no con- 
stant histological difference between the thymus of control and 
thyroidless larvae at the time of metamorphosis (figs. 64 to 67). 
The cortex consists almost entirely of small lymphocytes. The 
medulla contains both small lymphocytes and large thymic cells 
with large and often irregular nuclei and granular eosinophilic 
cytoplasm. The percentage of large cells varies in thyroidless 
larvae of different ages and in the control larvae and frogs; there 
is no marked difference noticeable in this respect between the 
thymi of the various groups of animals. 

During metamorphosis the entire thymus shrinks in volume, 
but does not appear to be changed in structure. The cells are 
not smaller after metamorphosis than before. In some speci- 
mens the cells are placed more closely together than before, 
but in other cases this is not so. In no case can this account 
for the entire shrinkage of the organ, and hence the shrinkage 
is not due merely to loss of fluids. 

Epithelioid (parathyroid) bodies. The epithelioid bodies of the 
control and thyroidless larvae of the same size are themselves 
the same size within limits of normal variability, as shown by 
comparison of camera-lucida drawings and direct comparison of 
the organs themselves. Figures 50 and 51 seem to show that 
the volume of the epithelioid bodies of the experimental larvae 
are slightly larger than those of the control larvae of the same 
size, but in other specimens the reverse is true. In larvae these 
bodies are usually spheroid in shape and their volume can be 
measured approximately with the formula 4/3 This was 
done, but the measurements do not show any constant difference 
in size between the epithelioid bodies of thyroidless and control 
larvae of the same size. 

During metamorphosis there is practically no change in the 
absolute size of the epithelioid bodies, except possibly a slight 
decrease of the average, but since the volume of the animal 
decreases at this time, as stated above, the relative size of the 
epithelioid bodies is increased considerably. 
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Figure 53 shows a ventral view of the epithelioid bodies of 
a thyroidless larva of the same age as the control, but of nearly 
twice the volume. These bodies are actually about three times 
as large as those of the control larvae, and relatively they are 
somewhat larger than those of the controls. 

In still older and larger thyroidless larvae the epithelioid 
bodies are relatively larger than in those just described. Their 
volume is not easily measured, however, because they become 
flattened somewhat and the formula for measuring the volume 
of a sphere is no longer applicable to them, although they might 
be measured as ellipsoids. 

Microscopic structure. Since the epithelioid bodies are be- 
lieved to correspond to the parathyroid glands of higher animals, 
it would not be unlikely that they should undergo some modi- 
fication after removal of the thyroid, but no structural change 
is evident in our material (figs. 68 and 69). The epithelioid 
bodies of control and thyroidless larvae shown here are seen 
to be composed of cells with large darkly staining round or oval 
nuclei and finely granular cytoplasm. The cell boundaries are 
almost indistinguishable. The body has a well-defined capsule. 
Jts blood supply is poor and this together with its cytological 
appearance argues against any great secretory activity on its 
part. After metamorphosis and in our older thyroidless larvae 
the structure of these bodies seems to be the same as in the 
normal larvae. 

Thyroid. The thyroid is missing from all the experimental 
larvae which did not metamorphose, but it was studied in the 
normal tadpoles and young frogs. Normally, there are two 
thyroids, located on the ventral side of the hyoid at its posterior 
border near the median plane. We found one specimen in which 
the two thyroids were connected by an isthmus of thyroid tissue 
as in mammals. In another specimen (fig. 54) the two were 
nearly joined together. Comparison of the thyroid of twenty 
control larvae and twenty-five young frogs shows that the vol- 
ume is practically unchanged during metamorphosis (figs. 54 
and 55). This is an important point, since removal of the thyroid 
prevents the occurrence of this transformation. Neither the 
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size of the gland nor the histological structure in normal speci- 
mens indicates that it is more active during metamorphosis than 
before. However, when we consider that the thyroids do not 
decrease appreciably in actual size during metamorphosis, where- 
as the size of the entire animal decreases at this time from one- 
half to two-thirds, the result is that relatively, the thyroid 
becomes continually larger during this transformation of the 
body, and the young frog has relatively much more thyroid 
tissue than the larva. One precocious operated animal (fig. 20), 
which metamorphosed earlier than the controls and at a smaller 
size, had regenerated thyroids relatively larger than normal; and 
Gudematsch (^14) and others have shown that feeding thyroid 
to tadpoles hastens their metamorphosis. In another experi- 
mental animal, however, the thyroid that regenerated and per- 
mitted metamorphosis consisted of a single gland with a volume 
less than one-fourth the combined volume of the two thyroids 
in the normal animal, and this regenerated gland did not have 
a normal cellular structure nor very much colloid (fig. 70). In 
the other experimental larvae in which the thyroids regenerated 
the two glands varied in size considerably. 

These observations together with those of Gudematsch indi; 
cate that, although an abnormally increased amount of thyroid 
hastens metamorphosis of the frog larva and although this trans- 
formation will not occur if the thyroid is entirely removed (and 
the larvae kept on a normal diet), still a thyroid gland much 
smaller than normal was able to furnish the stimulus necessary 
to bring about metamorphosis. This small thyroid may have 
produced its secretion at a rate more rapid than normal, but 
the need for added secretion olight to have caused an hypertrophy 
of the gland. 

The part played in metamorphosis by the thyroid secretion 
has already been discussed. From the result of the experiment 
on forced metamorphosis in a thyroidless tadpole, it does not 
seem that secretion is necessary for the atrophy of parts which 
occurs during this process. 

Microscopic structure. The two th 3 rroids of R. sylvatica are 
well developed normally and contain colloid in larvae of 15 to 20 
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nun., at about the time when the corresponding thyroidless larvae 
begin to grow more rapidly than the controls. The two phenomena 
may, however, be only concomitantly and not causally related, 
and the rapid growth of the thyroidless larvae may be due to 
the hypertrophy of the hypophyTsis or to some other cause, and 
not to the absence of th 3 rroid secretion. 

The thyroid consists of large follicles filled with colloid and 
lined by cuboidal epithelium with large round nuclei and granular 
cytoplasm (figs. 73 and 74). There is a capsule, but very little 
interfollicular tissue. During metamorphosis there is no change 
in the structure of the thyroid, but there occurs a large increase 
in relative size. 

Figure 70 shows a section of a regenerated thyroid of a meta- 
morphosed operated animal w^hich is much less than half the 
volume of a normal thyroid. Since only one of these glands 
was present, the total volume of thyroid tissue was much less 
than one-fourth of that of a normal animal in the same stage 
(fig. 71). The structure of this regenerated thyroid was not 
normal. The gland consists of relatively few large irregular 
follicles containing colloid. The epithelium (fig. 72) is columnar 
with oval nuclei and granular cytoplasm. In the cell can be 
seen droplets of colloid, more numerous than in the normal 
thyroid \fig. 73). This regenerated gland was located beneath 
the tongufe, considerably anterior to its normal position. This 
serves as a caution for the use of great care in examining frogs 
transformed from larvae that have had the thyroid renioved. 
This small regenerated thjToid shown here might easily have 
been overlooked and the conclusion that the thyroid is not 
needed for metamorphosis would then have been drawn. 

Another unusual regenerated thyroid is shown in figure 75. 
This gland is one of two which were normal in structure but 
large in size. The size of the thyroids of the corresponding 
control larv'a is indicated in figure 74. It is interesting to note 
that the larva with this large regenerated thyroid metamorphosed 
at a size of about one-half normal and was transformed into 
a frog of one-third the normal size. The total actual volume 
of thisthyroid was not as great as that of the large control larvae 
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at the time of metamorphosis, but in proportion to the size of 
the animal it was several times larger than normal (compare 
figs. 71, 74, and 75), and this fact probably accounts for the 
precocious metamorphosis similar to that which Gudernatsch 
(^12) obtained by feeding thyroid. 

Spleen. The variability in the size of the spleen in amphibia 
as in mammals is very great and seems to follow no definite 
laws. In our normal larvae and frogs the variability of this 
organ was fully 100 per cent. The ‘average^ size of the spleen 
in the control larvae just before metamorphosis was about the 
same as that of the th 3 u:oidIess larvae of the same size (figs. 79 
and 80). During metamorphosis the spleen changes little, if 
any, in absolute size except perhaps a very slight increase; but 
its relative size increases in about the inverse ratio as the change 
in the size of the body, which, as stated above, decreases by one- 
half to two-thirds. The proportions of the spleen in the larger 
thyroidless larvae are about the same as in the control larvae 
and hence somewhat less than in young frogs, but, as shown in 
figures 83, 84, 86, and 92, the variability is very lar^e. 

The spleen becomes differentiated in structure by the time 
the larva is 26 mm. long or even before this time (fig. 76). The 
cellular structure consists of a dense reticulum containing small 
lymphoctyes and large splenic cells with more cytoplasm than 
the lymphocytes. The nuclei of the large cells ate usually 
lightly stained. The nuclei in the spleen are often irregular in 
outline and many seem to be dividing by simple fission. 

There is no particular cellular difference between the spleens 
of control and thyroidless larvae (figs. 77 and 78). 

Kidneys. The kidneys in our various groups of animals re- 
semble in general the liver and the heart in changes of relative 
size. Given a control and thyroidless larva of the same size 
(figs. 79 and 80), the kidneys of the two are the same size, within 
the limits of normal variation. 

During metamorphosis the size of the kidney decreases con- 
siderably, but the decrease is proportionally less than the loss 
in the size of the entire animal, so that a young frog has relatively 
a larger kidney than a normal tadpole (figs. 79 and 81). 
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The kidneys, liver, and heart of mammals are known to vary 
in size with the rate and amount of metabolism, when the ani- 
mals are in a. given stage of their life, and the same is probably 
true of these organs in amphibia. The renal excretion of a 
young frog is doubtless less in amount than that of the much 
larger tadpole from which it is transformed, and smaller kidneys 
are needed by the frog than by the tadpole, hence the decrease 
in size suffered by the kidneys. The fact that the young frog’s 
kidneys are relatively larger than those of the tadpole may in- 
dicate that the frog’s. renal excretion is relatively greater in 
amount than that of the tadpole. We have made no study to 
determine whether the loss in the size of the kidney during 
metamorphosis is due to a decrease in the number of tubules 
or in the length or diameter of these structures. In the thyroid- 
less tadpoles which ultimately become from two to three times 
as large as the control larvae, the kidneys are relatively larger 
than those of the latter (figs. 79 and 83), and are correspondingly 
larger than those of the smaller thyroidless larvae (fig. 80). 
They are of about the same relative size as those of young frogs. 
We have no data by which to compare the kidneys of older 
frogs with those of the older thyroidless larvae. In the thyroid- 
less larvae which were autopsied at the end of the second season 
the kidneys were relatively smaller than in those thyroidless 
larvae autopsied the preceding autumn when they were at the 
end of a period of rapid growth. 

We made no observations on the fat bodies beyond noting 
that they vary in size, do not change much, if any, during meta- 
morphosis, and become large in the large thyroidless larvae. 

GUIs and lungs. The size of the internal gills of control and 
thyroidless larvae is proportional to the size of the body. In 
the older thyroidless larvae the gills grow in absolute size much 
larger than they ever are in normal larvae and persist as long 
as the larvae are kept alive. Thus, structures which normally 
exist during only a few weeks or months are maintained more 
or less indefinitely. 

The lungs normall/ become functional by the time larvae are 
half-grown. The larvae can be seen to start deep in the aqua- 
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rium and swim rapidly toward the surface, their momentum en- 
abling them to reach the air which they breathe in. This air 
is soon expelled again and the process repeated. Not only do 
the normal larvae which are later to become frogs use their lungs 
in this manner, but the thyroidless animals which are to remain 
in the larval state do the same. As they later become larger 
their lungs become very large, extending to the posterior limit 
of the body cavity. These older thyroidless larvae breathe in air 
less frequently than they do at the time of normal metamor- 
phosis, but when they are autopsied their lungs are always seen 
to contain air. They are not dependent on their internal ^Is 
for respiration, as was seen when one of them was placed in a 
moist chamber. In this situation the animal lived for two days, 
breatMng irregularly. Ultimately it must starve, as it cannot 
move about or feed as in normal circumstances. 

Intestines. As noted by Allen (^18), the intestinal tract of 
the thyroidless larva does not shorten as does that of the normal 
larva in metamorphosis, but continues to increase in length and 
diameter with the growth of the animal. As shown in figure 
35, the groove in the liver which is made by the gut persists 
in all of the thyroidless larvae. The variability in the length 
of the intestine has already been discussed (Allen, 18, p. 505). 

Adrenals. The adrenals in amphibia are, unfortunately, so 
diffusely scattered along the kidney as to render impractical a 
study of their size. In manunals, we have shown (Hoskins, ’16) 
that the size of the suprarenals tends to increase, with increase 
in the size of the liver, kidney, and heart produced by changes 
in metabolism that are in turn brought about by thyroid feeding. 
Somewhat similar interrelations should exist in amphibia, al- 
though these structures are not in quite the same condition as 
in mammals. 

Skin. The only differences in the skin to be noted in our 
various animals is that in many cases, although not in aU, the 
skin of the thyroidless larva tends to contain more pigment than 
the normal amount, and these larvae thus appear darker than 
the controls. The integumentary glands developed normally 
in thyroidless larvae. 
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Ovaries. The left ovary of our animals (R. sylvatica) is nearly 
always larger than the right ovary. In control and thyroidless 
larvae of the same size the ovaries are of similar volume within 
the limits of normal variability (figs. 79 and 80). These thyroid- 
less larvae are younger than the controls, but of the same size. 
In larger thyroidless larvae of the same age as the control larv^ae 
the ovaries are larger in absolute size than those of the controls, 
but in relative size they are about the same as the controls, or 
possibly smaller. 

During metamorphosis the ovaries of the normal larvae (fig. 
81) change very little in absolute size, beyond perhaps a slight 
increase; but the decrease of one-half to two-thirds in the size 
of the body that occurs at this time results in a corresponding 
increase in the relative size of the ovaries in young frogs, which 
thus have relatively much larger ovaries than do either the 
control or thyroidless larvae. 

In the older (and larger) thyroidless larvae the ovaries reach 
their maximum size at about the, same time that the body ceases 
growing. Figures 83, 84, and 85 show that in July, 1918, the 
ovaries of some 1917 larvae are very little larger than in the 
preceding December and October, although the oocytes are 
larger in the largest animal. The larva in the meantime had 
also grown slightly. The actual size of the ova will be discussed 
later. The size of the ovary varies considerably in different 
larvae of the same size and age, but those shown in the three 
figures represent the average condition in our 1917 specimens. 
The third dimension of the ovaries is not w’ell shown in the 
drawings, but it was studied by the method described above. 

In our 1918 animals which grew very rapidly the ovaries at 
the normal time of metamorphosis had not grown quite as large 
as in the 1917 series which grew more slowly (compare figs. 81 
and 86), but the difference between them is not great. Figure 
80 shows an ovary of a large but very young 1918 thyroidless 
larva which still retains the flattened larval shape, although the 
animal itself was as large as some of the 1917 larvae which were 
much older and in Vhich the ovaries were further advanced in 
their development. Hence it is apparent that the time element 
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of the growth does have some influence on the rate of develop- 
ment of the ovary, but the effect is not different from the effect 
upon various other organs and is not characteristic of the gonads. 

Allen ('18, pp. 513, 514) emphasises the fact that in estimated 
volumes the ovaries of old thyroidless larvae are about four 
times as great as those of young frogs, but he does not note that 
such larvae themselves are from three to six times the size of 
such frogs. Hence in relative size the frogs have the larger 
ovaries. The growth of the ovaries in absolute size in these 
thyroidless larvae resembles the growth of other organs, such 
as the liver, thymus, heart, etc. 

Other evidence of the fact that rapidity of growth plays a 
part in the development of organs of animals in similar stages 
of development is shown by the ovaries of the newly metamor- 
phosed frogs of the 1917 and 1918 series. In the former, which 
as stated above grew more slowly and did not metamorphose 
until August, the ovaries are slightly further advanced in de- 
velopment than in the latter, . which grew more rapidly and 
metamorphosed in June. In the former the ooc 3 rtes are evident 
on the surface of the ovary and the ovary has an adult shape, 
whereas in the latter the ovary is often still flat and oocytes 
are but very faintly indicated on the surface. It is also true, 
however, that organs other than the gonads were further ad- 
vanced in these 1917 frogs than in the younger 1918 frogs. 
Further, as stated above, if the control larvae could in some 
way be induced to grow as large as these thyroidless larvae 
their ovaries would doubtless also become larger before meta- 
morphosis. 

An increase in size is a matter of growth rather than of differ- 
entiation. The latter process may be said to be complete in 
the ovary when maturation occurs, as the e^s leave the ovary. 
Maturation has not been seen in the ovaries of our thyroidless 
larvae, even when they have been kept alive through the second 
season, and therefore the experiments do not prove that the 
ovaries are independent of the soma in their development. We 
cannot agree with Allen's statement that thyroidectomy demon- 
strates a sharp difference between the gonads and the remainder 
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of the body, as other organs are equally independent in their 
development. 

Oviducts did not develop in the animals kept through the 
second season, so sexual maturity cannot be said to have been 
reached, and the condition is not true neoteny, according to 
the present definition of that term. 

Microscopic structure. Figures 94 to 103 represent the micro- 
scopic structure of the ovaries of animals in various stages of 
development. Synapsis begins often in normal larvae when the 
animals are but 25 mm. long and only about one-fourth grown. 
The great variation in the time of synapsis prevents a determi- 
nation as to whether thyroidectomy stimulates this process di- 
rectly, although it is clear that an indirect influence is exerted 
by the rapid growth of the thyroidless larvae. 

The question of the relation between the differentiation of 
gonads and that of the body is very complex. While the former 
is not entirely independent of the latter, it is far from being 
dependent on it, as a study of the accompanying figures (94 to 
103) shows. In the 1917 animals, which did not receive an 
optimum food supply and which grew slowly, the ovaries at 
metamorphosis showed well-developed oocytes 120 ^ in diameter 
(fig. 96). The ovary of a very small precocious frog (fig. 95) 
was actually smaller than that shown in figure 96, but relatively 
larger. Oogenesis in it had progressed faster than in the normal 
animal, but the oocytes were smaller, being not more than 75 ^ in 
diameter. The control specimen of the precocious frog was at 
this time a larva 40 mm. long, with ovaries smaller than that 
of the frog and with oogenesis less advanced. 

In contrast with the above relations, it was found in 1918 
that in normal larvae at the time of metamorphosis, in thyroid- 
less larvae of the same size, and in young frogs, all of which had 
grown rapidly, the ovaries were but slightly differentiated (fig. 
97) and were smaller than those of the corresponding animals 
of 1917. The oocytes in the 1918 specimens were not more 
than 50 /x in diameter, about the size of those found in some 
half-grown 1917 larvae. The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that in the larger 1918 larvae which grew much more 
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rapidly than the controls, the ovaries were actually much larger, 
but relatively smaller, than those of the 1917 larvae of a corre- 
sponding stage, and their oocytes were smaller (60 ju, fig. 98). 
As figure 99 shows, the defective thyroidless larvae which grew 
very slowly, developed ovaries actually smaller than those of 
the larger a.nd younger thyroidless larvae of 1918, and the oocytes 
in these small ovaries were larger (130 n) than those of the others. 
Figure 100 shows the ovary of a large thyroidless larva of the 
age of the small thyroidless specimen of figure 99, and of nearly 
the same size as that from which the ovary shown in figure 98 
was taken. In the ovary of figure 100 the ooc 3 d;es are numerous 
and large (180 m)- Figure 101 shows the ovary of a large and 
•thyroidless larva of 1917. The oocytes are fewer but larger 
(200 fx) than those in figure 100. In figure 102, the ovary of 
a still older thyroidless larva of 1917, the oocytes are 250 ix in 
diameter. During the second season the ovary and oocytes 
again increased in size (fig. 103, oocytes 300 /i)- The animal 
from which the ovary in figure 103 was taken was about the 
same size as the animal whose ovary is shown in figure 100, but 
five times as old. The latter specimen was about the same size 
as the one whose ovary is shown in figure 98, but three times as 
old. The animal referred to for figure 100, on the other hand, 
was about the same size as that from which figure 101 was drawn, 
but was only one-fourth as old. 

It will be seen that from the animals in our experiments one 
can deduce no general law governing the development of the 
ovary, either in size or differentiation of the cells. There is 
some correlation between the rate of development of the ovary 
and the rate -of growth of the body, but none between the size 
of the ovary and that of the body, except in a general way. 
There is no correlation between the stage of differentiation seen 
within the ovary and its size or its change from the very flat 
to the oval shape. In general one may say that when the larvae 
grow slowly the relative rate of differentiation in the ovaries is 
increased. When they grow rapidly the relative rate of differ- 
entiation is decreased, but the difference between these rates 
of ovarian differentiation is not proportional to the differences 
in the rate of growth of the body as a whole. 
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Testes. The left testis iii our animals is usually larger than 
the right. In our 1918 series where the size of the testes at 
various ages w^as studied we noted that within normal variability 
the testes of the control larvae before metamorphosis w^ere of 
the same actual volume as those of thyroidless larvae which 
were the same size as the control larvae. The testes of the 
controls were also of the same relative volume as those of larger 
thyroidless larvae which were of the same age as the controls 
(figs. 88 and 89). 

The testes were studied from camera-lucida drawings much 
larger than those shown here and were compared also by the 
method described above, whereby two organs to be compared 
are placed side by side under a high-powered binocular dissect- 
ing microscope and their relative volumes estimated with the 
eye. One does not try to reduce such volumes to figures, but 
figures so obtained would not be much more inaccurate than 
those obtained by multiplying together three principal dimen- 
sions of an organ, as is sometimes done. Small differences could 
not be determined by either method. 

, The normal variability in the size of the testes is very great. 
During metamorphosis they do not decrease in absolute size as 
do many somatic structures, but usually gain very slightly (fig. 
90). The decrease in the size of the entire animal during meta- 
morphosis results in a very decided increase (100 to 300 per cent) 
in the relative size of the testes, so that a young frog has rela- 
tively much larger testes than either the control larva from 
which it is transformed or a thyroidless larva of the same size 
or age of this control. 

In our 1918 animals which grew very rapidly the testes de- 
veloped actually more rapidly (as did the ovaries) than in the 
1917 group, but more slowly in relation to the development of 
the body as a whole. This was shown by the fact that the testes 
of the 1918 animals were still in the flattened elongated larval 
shape even after the period of metamorphosis (figs. 89 and 90), 
whereas those of the 1917 animals had become elipsoid like the 
testes of frogs and of older thyroidless larvae (figs. 91 and 92). 
In the thyroidless larvae of 1918 the testes had become rounded 
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in July, so it is probable that those of the frogs would have done 
so had these animals been kept alive. Hence the difference in 
the rate of development of the testes between the 1917 and 1918 
animals was not proportional to the difference in time required 
for their development. This compromise indicates that while 
the testes in their development are not independent of the body, 
nevertheless they are not entirely dependent upon the rate of 
differentiation of the body as a whole. 

Tn the larger 1917 th 3 Toidless larvae killed in July, 1918 (fig. 
93), the testes were relatively larger than in the control larvae 
of the stage just preceding metamorphosis. The testes there- 
fore grow relatively more rapidly in the larger than in the smaller 
animals, but differences exist in the rate of growth of various 
other organs at different periods of any animars life, so this is 
not characteristic of the gonads alone. Moreover, a part of the 
great increase in the size of the testes is due simply to an ex- 
pansion of the; tubules that does not represent additional testicular 
tissue. In this expansion the volume increases more than the 
weight of the testes and prevents accurate comparisons where 
volumes only are considered. 

In age alone the thyroidless larvae are sexually precocious 
because their gonads develop much more rapidly than those of 
the controls, but since the entire body grows still more rapidly 
than the controls it might be argued that this is not true sexual 
precocity, even through the animals remain in the larv^al form. 

Normally, synapsis occurs in the testis some weeks after meta- 
morphosis (Swingle, ’18). Tn our 1917 animals it had begun in 
many of the thyxoidless larvae of the same age as the controls 
at metamorphosis, but these thyroidless larvae were considerably 
larger than the control larvae ever became &nd hence are not 
directly comparable with them. In thyroidless larvae of the 
same size as the controls (but younger) the condition in the 
testis was the same in both groups, the growth of the testis thus 
tending to keep pace^with the body growth, as does that of 
other organs. Swingle (’18) noted that inanition retards both 
bodily and sexual differentiation in frog larvae. The testes do 
not differentiate in starved animals fqr the reason that the larvae 
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do not grow to the size at which differentiation occurs, Their 
growth tendency being weaker than that of some other tissues 
(Jackson, ^15), they grow less than these other tissues during 
inanition. In this failure to grow they resemble many other 
organs. 

Like the ovaries, the testes in these thyroidless larvae may 
be said to be independent of the soma only in the same sense 
that various parts of the soma are independent of the rest of 
the body. Differentiation of the testes, as of the heart, eyes, 
brain, and other organs, is a matter of growth after the anlage 
is once laid down in the embryo, and in these thyroidless larvae 
it must be remembered that the general growth process goes on 
after maturation and after the testes have attained their mature 
shape. Several organs differentiate before the gonads and others 
later, so one cannot draw a sharp distinction between soma and 
gonads, as Allen (T8) does, although the gonads do have some 
individuality in their growth. Were the gonads entirely inde- 
pendent of the soma, their differentiation in our 1917 animals 
should have occurred much earlier than it did (in August and 
September), since in the more rapidly growing 1918 larvae differ- 
entiation of the gonads began in June and July. In attempting 
to compare the testes of the thyroidless ’ larvae and frogs Allen 
(18) makes the unfortunate mistake of trying to reduce figures 
representing volumes of organs to relatively equal values by 
dividing these volumes by the length of the animal. The error 
of this method is discussed above. 

Microscopic structure. In none of the testes of control larvae, 
or thyroidless larvae of the same size, or of young frogs was 
synapsis seen to have occurred, so that in these groups of animals 
the rate of differentiation of the gland could not be determined 
(figs. 104 and 105). In thyroidless larvae which were the same 
age as the controls (1917), but larger, synapsis was well under 
way, and often nearly complete in August when spermatocytes 
were found in the sections (fig. 107). In the 1918 (rapidly 
growing) thyroidless larvae spermatogenesis w'as hastened, but 
less than the growth of body as a whole. In these larvae synapsis 
was observed in the testes in July, about a month after the con- 
trols had metamorphosed. 
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None of the 1917. thyroidless larvae were killed in September, 
but in October the testes of those which were examined were 
seen to be in an advanced stage of differentiation, with some 
fully formed spermatozoa (fig. 108). We do not know just when 
spermatozoa are first produced normally in R. sylvatica, but 
Allen (’18) states that this occurs in R. pipiens during the winter, 
so it is probable that this process has been hastened in these 
thyroidless larvae. In the second spring the testis had developed 
still further in our thyroidless larvae, and in the following July 
it appeared to be mature (fig. 109). It was joined to the kidney 
by the usual efferent ducts, in which spermatozoa were found. 
The testis becomes connected with the kidney ii; these larvae 
probably during the first autumn or winter. 

In the larger 1918 thyroidless larvae killed in July spermato- 
genesis was less advanced than in the larger but older 1917 
larvae killed in October; hence the rapid growth of the 1918 
thyroidless larvae did not accelerate the rate of differentiation 
of the testes as much as that of the ovaries, although it affected 
it to some degree. 

From the condition of the testes in' the oldest th 3 rroidless 
larvae it might be argued that experimental neoteny, as Allen 
(T8) has termed it, has been produced. The term neoteny, how- 
ever, has always implied the ability to reproduce, and objection 
may be raised to its use here since the females did not reach 
complete sexual maturity and reproduction by thyroidless larvae 
has not actually occurred. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The •thyroid anlage may be removed from young amphibian 
embryos before it has begun to differentiate. The thyroidless 
larvae in which muscular defects are not produced by the oper- 
ation grow more rapidly than the controls and are often twice 
as large in volume as the normal larvae at the time when the 
latter reach their maximum size. Ultimately they may become 
more than three times as large as the controls. The submaxillary 
muscles are especially liable to injury by the operation and larvae 
so injured grow less rapidly than the controls, since they suffer 
from inanition, owing to difficulty in eating. 
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Thyroidless larvae do not metamorphose even when kept alive 
for a year after the metamorphosis of the controls, and hence 
are probably unable ever to metamorphose at all. 

Failure in metamorphosis is attributed to faulty metabolism, 
especially of calcium, since one of the most striking effects of 
thyroid removal is a deficiency in calcification and ossification 
of the skeleton. 

Older thyroidless larvae will live for a time out of water, if 
kept in a moist chamber. They decrease rapidly in volume and 
their tails shorten considerably, but the skeleton does not grow. 

Thyroidless larvae are able to breathe with their lungs, which 
develop normally. 

Thyroidless larvae retain the power of regeneration of lost 
parts to a limited extent for more than a year at least. 

The brain grows more slowly in thyroidless than in normal 
larvae, both actually and relatively. It differentiates slowly 
and becomes ultimately much larger than the fully differentiated 
normal brain, while still only partially differentiated. In thy- 
roidless larvae kept alive a year the brain compared with young 
frogs becomes fuUy differentiated in shape, excepting the anterior 
end of the hemispheres. The brain of the normal animal in- 
creases in relative size during metamorphosis. 

The liver of normal animals changes in shape during meta- 
morphosis and decreases in size. In thyroidless larvae the liver 
becomes relatively very large and tends to assume the mature 
shape, but never quite differentiates because a coil of gut is 
half embedded in it. 

The hypophysis undergoes hyperplasia after removal of the 
thyroid, but is unable to compensate entirely for the loss of the 
latter. This hyperplasia may account for the rapid growth of 
thyroidless larvae. The hypophysis normally increases in rela- 
tive size during metamorphosis. 

The thymus persists in older thyroidless larvae. In thyroid- 
less and control larvae of the same size the thymus glands are 
of the same size. The thymus is relatively larger in young 
frogs than in larvae, since it decreases less during metamorphosis 
than does the body as a whole. In larger thyroidless larvae the 
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thymus is relatively Jarger than in smaller thyroidless or control 
larvae. 

The epithelioid (parathyroid) bodies are not affected by thy- 
roidectomy until after metamorphosis of the controls. They 
become relatively large in large thyroidless larvae. They in- 
crease in relative size during metamorphosis. 

The thyroid is necessary for metamorphosis of frog larvae kept 
on normal diet. The th3rroid of normal animals increases in 
relative size during metamorphosis, but shows no actual change. 
The thyroid is necessary for full ossification of the skeleton, but 
may not be necessary for the atrophy of tissues that occurs during 
metamorphosis. Excessive amounts of th5Toid hasten metamor- 
phosis, but a thyroid much smaller than normal is sufficient to 
permit metamorphosis. 

The kidneys become relatively large in thyroidless larvae. 
During metamorphosis in normal animals the kidneys decrease 
in size, but less than does the body as a whole. 

The spleen does not appear to be directly affected by thy- 
roidectomy, but it becomes large in large larvae. The variability 
in the size of the spleen is very great. The spleen does not 
appear to change in actual size during metamorphosis, but in- 
creases in relative size. 

The internal gills persist in animals kept in the larval condition 
by thyroidectomy. The lungs develop and become functional 
in both normal and thyroidless larvae. 

The intestine becomes long in large thyroidless larvae and 
retains its larval character. 

The ovaries become large in thyroidless larvae, and oocytes 
developb in them. The growth and differentiation of the ovary 
are to a limited extent independent of the growth and differ- 
entiation of the body as a whole. The oviducts do not develop, 
at least during the first year and a quarter. Maturation did 
not occur in the ovaries of thyroidless larvae in our experiments. 
The ovaries of normal animals are not directly affected by 
metamorphosis. 

The testes become fully mature in thyroidless larvae, producing 
spermatozoa wfiich escape into the kidneys. Young frogs have 
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relatively larger testes than do normal larvae. Synapsis in the 
testis is hastened in point of time by thyroidectomy. 

The condition in thjroidless larvae cannot be called experi- 
mental neoteny, according to the present definition of the term. 
The females do not produce mature ova nor develop oviducts, 
and hence the larvae cannot reproduce. 
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PLATE 1 


EXPLANATION OF FIGUfiES 


1 Amblystoma. 
8/15/16. X 9 

2 Amblystoma. 
8/15/16. X 9 

3 Amblystoma. 

4 Amblystoma. 

5 Amblystoma. 

6 R sylvatica 

7 R. sylvatica. 
X20. 

8 R. sylvatica. 
tomy. X 20. 

9 R. sylvatica. 


Control. Tot., 24 mm. Transverse section. 5/15 to 

Thyroidless. Tot., 30 mm. Transverse section. 5/15 to 

Control. Tot,, 24 mm. Hypophysis. X 96. 

Thyroidless. Tot., 30 mm. Hypophysis, X 96. 

Control. Tot., 24 mm. Thyroid. X 9^ 

Control. Tot., 6.5 mm. 4/20/16, X 20. 

Thyroidless. Tot., 6.5 mm. One hgur after thyroidectomy. 

Thyroidless. Tot., 10.5 mm. Four days after thyroidec- 

Control. Tot., 10 mm, X 20. 


In stating the length of the animals, Tot. = total length. The dates given refer 
to the date of the beginning of the experiment and the date of killing the animal 
e.g., 5 /15 to 8/15 /16 = May 15th to August 15th, 1916. Abbreviations: A., aorta; 
B. V., blood-vessel; H., hypophysis; Mes., mesoderm; P.C., pericardial cavity; 
Ph., pharynx., T., thyroid; X., location of thyroid in normal larvae. 
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PLATE 2 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

R. sylvatica? All natural size. Drawn in 70 per cent alcohol. 

10 and 11 Thyroidless. 4 /28 /17 to 7 /lO /18. Alive: Tot., 72 mm., B., 25 mm,; 
fixed: Tot., 69 mm., B,, 25 mm. 

12 and 13 Control. 4/14 to 5/29/18. Alive: Tot., 47 mm,, B., 18.5 mm,; 
fixed: Tot., 43 mm., B., 18 mm. 

14 and 15 Thyroidless, 4/14 to 5/28/18. Alive; Tot., 50 mm., B., 19 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 46 mm., B., 18 mm, * 

16 and 17 Control. 4/14 to 6/1/18. Alive: B., 15 mm.; fixed. B., 14 mm.; 

18 and 19 Thyroidless, 4/14 to 7/13/18. Alive: Tot., 65 mm., B., 25 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 60 mm., B., 23 mm. 

20 Precocious frog with regenerated thyroid. 4/11 to 7/10/17. Alive: B., 
10.5 mm.; fixed: B., 8 mm. 

21 Control. 4/11 to 7/10/17. Alive: Tot., 40 mm., B., 15.5 mm.; fixed: Tot., 
37 mm., B., 14 mm. 

The dates given refer to the beginning of the experiment and the date of 
killing the animal, thus indicating the age of each specimen. In statingthe 
length, Tot. = total length; B., = nose-anus length. These specimens were 
selected as typical of the different groups. For the full number see table 1. 
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PLATE 3 

EXPLANATION OF FIGITRES 

R. sylvatica. Brains after fixation. Representative specimens. Note par- 
ticularly the shape of the optic lobes and fore-brain. 

22 Control larva. 5/3 to 5/23/18. Alive: Tot., 36 mm.^ B., 15.5 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 34 mm., B., 13 ram. . 

23 Control frog. 4/14 to 6/5/18. Alive: B., 15 mm.; fixed; B., 14 mm, 

24 Control larva. 4/14 to 5/28/18. Alive: Tot., 48 mm., B., 20 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 45 mm., B., 19 mm. 

25 Thyroidless larva. 4/14 to 5/20/18. Alive: Tot., 50 mm., B., 20 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 47 mm., B., 19 mm. 

26 Thyroidless larva. 4/15 to 10/13/17. Alive: Tot., 68 mm., B,, 25 mm.; 
fixed; Tot., 60 mm., B,, 23 mm. 

27 Thyroidle.sa larva. 4/28/17 to 5/7/18. Alive: Tot., 60 mm,, B., 22 ram.; 
fixed: Tot,, 52 mm., B., 21 mm. 

Abbreviations and dates as in plate 2. 
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PLATE 4 


EXPLANATION" OF FIGURES 

R, sylvatica. Organs after fixation. Representative camera-lucida drawings 
selected from drawings of organs from sixty-nine complete and forty partial 
autopsies. 

Heart; X 5.1. 

28 Thyroidless larvae. 5/2 to 5/20/18. Alive: Tot., 50 mm., B., 20 mm.; 
fixed; Tot., 47 mm., B., 19 mm. 

29 Control larva. 4/14 to 5/28/18. Alive: Tot., 48 mm., B., 20 mm.; fixed: 
Tot., 45 mm., B., 19 mm. 

20 Control hog. 4|14 to 6|5fl8. Alive: Tot., 16 mm., B., 15 mm.; fixed: 
Tot., 15 mm., B., 14 mm. 

31 Thyroidless larva. 5/3 to 10/17/17. Alive: Tot., 58 mm., B., 22 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 50 mm., B., 20 mm. 

Liver, X 5.1, Ventral view 

32 Thyroidless larva (same as fig. 28). 

33 Control larva (same as fig. 29). 

34 Control frog (same as fig. 30). 

35 Thyroidless larva. 4/14 to 10/5/17. Alive: Tot., 65 mm., B., 25 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 61 mm., B., 21 mm. 

Hypophysis, X 20.5. Parallel ventral view and transverse section, 

36 and 37 Thyroidless larva. 5/2 to 6/8/18. Alive: Tot., 45 mm., B., 18 
mm.; fixed: Tot., 42 mm., B., 17.5 mm. A ~ anterior, S = superior, and / = 
inferior lobes. 

38 and 39 Control larva. 4/30 to 6/4/18. Alive: Tot., 47 mm., B., 18 mm.; 
fixed: Tot,, 45 mm., B., 17.5 mm. 

40 and 41 Control frog. 4/14 to 6/4/18. Alive: Tot., 16 mm., B., 14 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 15 mm., B., 13 mm. The anterior lobe may be in the form of two 
separate lobes. 

42 and 43 Thyroidless larva. 4/22 to 5/30/18. Alive: Tot., 55 mm., B., 
22 mm.; fixed: Tot., 53 mm., B., 21 mm. 

44 and 45 Thyroidless larva. 4/12/17 to 7/5/18. Alive: Tot,, 72 mm., B., 
25 mm.; fixed: Tot., 68 mm,, B., 24.5 mm. 

Thymus, X 28. Two views of each gland to show the three dimensions. 

46 A and B Thyroidless larva. 5/2 to 6/1/18. Alive: Tot., 41 mm., B., 
18 mm. ; fixed: Tot., 41 mm., B., 17 mm. 

47 A and B Control larva. 4/30 to 6/4/18. Alive: Tot., 43 mm , B., 18.; 
fixed: Tot., 40 mm., B., 17 mm. 

48 A and B Control frog (same as fig. 40). 

49 A and B Thyroidless larva (same as fig, 35). 

Epithelioid (parathyroid) bodies, X 40,8. Ventral view of the two pairs from 
each animal 

50 Control larva (same as fig, 29). 

51 Thyroidless larva (same as fig. 28). 

52 Control frog (same as fig. 30). 

53 Thyroidless larva (same as fig. 42). 

Thyroid, X 20.6. Ventral view of the pair in each animal 

54 Control larva (same as fig. 29). 

55 Control frog (same as fig. 30). 

G. B. - gall bladder. Other abbreviations and dates as in plate 2. The 
original drawings are three times as large as these. 
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PLATK 5 

EXPLANATION OF FIOURES 

H. sylvatica. Hypophysis. Representative specimens. Abbreviations: A., 
anterior, S., superior, and inferior lobes of hypophysis; E., eosinophilic cells 
of inferior lobe; In., infundibulum. Median sagittal sections. 

5G Normal half -grown larva (same as fig. 21). X 65. 

57 Full-grown normal larva before metamorphosis. X 65. 

58 Thyroidless larva of same age as that of figure 57, but slightly larger. 
Shows hyperplasia, X 05. 

59 Young frog. X 65. 

60 Young frog. Coirifjarison with figure 59 shows variation in size of hy- 
pophysis. X 65. 

61 Cells from the three lobes shown in figure 57. X 670, 

62 Cells from figure 58. X 670, 

63 Large thyroidless larva five months older than larva of figure 58. X 65, 
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PLATE G 

KXPL.VXATIOX OF FIGURES 

R. sylvatira. \"ai’ious organs 

(54 Thymus of full-grown larva. X 40. 

(54 Thymus of thvroicliess larra largfM-, than that of figure 04, but same ago, 
X 40. 

00 Small lymphocytes and large thymic cells from thymus shown in figure 
(>l. X (570. 

07 From thymus shown in figuri' 05. X (570. 

OS Epithelioid ))ody from same larva as figure (54. (Vj;)., capsule. X 070. 

01) Epithelioid body from larva of figure (55. X (570. 

70 Small regencnatod thyroid, showing unusual strufdiiro. X 1(50. 

71 Xonnal thyroid of young frog, ddu' structure and size are the same as 
Indoi'e nietamorpliosis. X 100, 

72 From figure 70. X 070, 

72) Isrotn figure 71. X 070, 

74 Hiyi-oid of half-grown norma! larva. X 100. 

75 'Ihyroid of y)recocious frog (.llg. 20). This thyroid regenerated and hy- 
pevtvopUied. Compare with figure 74 fvtuu a uovma\ \arva of t\\e same age, 
X 1(50. 

7(5 Spleen of small normal larva (20 mm.) .sliowing i.l'n''. two tyjre.s of splenic 
cells. X (570. 

77 Splecm of control larva at maximum length before metainorpliosis. X 
070. 

7S Spleen of thyroidle.s.s larva of saim' ago as that of figure 77. X (570. 
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PLATI^J 7 


EXFLASATIOS OF FIGURES 

J{. sylvaficji. Rcprc.sciiladvc spceimezis from sixty-nine complete and forty 
j.aitial anfopyies. All removed organs were drawn with a camera iucida. 

Abbreviations; Or., ovary; 7’., testis; «S., s])leen; A'., ki<lTtey; F. /A, fat body. 
OtluM' ;ibl)i'('viations and dates as in ]dat<“ 2. 

Ovaries, kidneys, and spleen. X S 

Tt) (Control larvax'. 4/11 to 0 2 /IS. Alive: Tot., 45 mm., B., 18.5 mm.; 
fixed: d'ot., 42 iniii., B., 17.5 mm. 

SO d’hyroidiess larva. 5/2 to O.S/LS. Alive: Tot., 45 mm.; fixed: Tot., 
42 mm., B., 17.5 mm. 

81 Control frog. 4jl4 to 0,5,18. Alive: Tot., 15 mm., B., 14 mm.; fixed: 
4\d. , 14 min., B., 18 min. 

82 Thyroidless Iarv«a. Alive: Tot., oS mm., B., 22 mm.; fixed: Tot., 53 mm., 
B. ,21mm. 

53 Thyroidless larva. 5/3 to 10/17,17. Alive: Tot., 05 mm,, B., 22 mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 00 mm., B,, 21 mm. 

54 Tliyroidle.ss larva. 4/28 to 12 21 ,17. Alivf',: Tot., 54 mm., B., 22 niin.; 
fixed: 'Tot,, 50 nim., B., 21 mm. 

So Tliyroidle.ss larva. 4 28, 17 to 7/10 IS, Alive: 'I'ot., 08 mm., B., 22 mm,; 
fi.xcd: To(., 50 mm., B., 22 mm. 

80 C'ontrol frog. 4/7 to 8,42,17. Alive: Tot., 14,5 mm., B., 14 mm.; fixed: 
Tot., 14 mm,, B,, 13,5 mm. 

87 Thyroid lo.ss larva. 4/14 to 7 13,18. .\live: Tot., 05 mm., B., 24 mm.; 
fixe<l; Tot., 00 mm , B,, 23 mm. 

To.ste.s. X 8 

88 Hiyroidless larva. 5/2 to 0/S 18. Alive: Tot., 15 mm,, B., IS mm.; 
fixed: Tot., 42 mm., 1C, 17,5 mm. 

89 Control larva. 4 18 to 5 ,'28 /IS. Alive; Tot., 45 mm., B., 18.5 mm.; fi.xcd: 
Tot., 42.5 inm., B., IS mm. 

90 Control frog. I l l to 6,5 /IS. Alive, 15 mm., fixed, 14 mm, 

91 Thvroidles,s larva. 4/14 to 7/15 18. Alive: Tot., 54 mm., 1C, 20 mm.; 
fixed: ’I'ot,, 48.5 mm., B., 17.5 mm. 

92 Thyroidless larva. 5/3 to 10,17/17. Alive: Tot., 08 mm., B., 23 mm.; 
fixeil; Tot,, 03 mm,, B., 21 mm. 

93 Thyroidloss larva. 4/28/17 to 7/6/18. Alive; 'I'ot., 72 mm., 1C, 25 mm.; 
fixed: Tot 68.5 iiini., B., 24.5 mm. 
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rLATI'] 9 

KXPLAXATIOX OF FICiUUKS 

H. sylvatica. Tesios 

104 A, T. S. C'onh-ol larva at ljo(j;inning of metamorphosis (July 29, 1917). 
X J4. H, same, showing beginning of tubule formation, but no synapsis, X 210. 
lOo A, T iS. Young control frog. X 34. B, same. X 240. 

100 A, T, iS. Thyroid less larva larger but of same age as larva of figure 
101. X 31. B, same, showing advance in tubule formation, but no synap.sis. 
X 240. 

107 A, T. y. J^ai'ge thyroidless larva, killed four months after thyroidectomy 
(. August 20, 1917). X 34. B, same, spermatogenesis begun. X 240. 

lOiS A, T. S. karge thyroidless larva, six months after thyroidectomy. X 34. 
B, same, showing spermatozoa in tubules. X 240. 

109 Large thyroidless larva one year older tlian tliat .siiovvn in figure 106. 
iShow.s fully matured testis. V. E.. efferent tubule leading into kidney and con- 
taining spermatozoa. X 34. 
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Resumen por la autoraj Helen Dean King. 

Estudios sobre inbreeding. 

IV. Xuevos estudios sobre los efoctos do ^ inbreeding'’ sobre el 
ereciiuieiito y ^^ariabilidad de peso de la rata albina. 

I.os datos publicados eii el presente trabajo deiuuestran el 
crecimiento y la variabilidad de peso de mas de 600 rat as albinas 
perteneeicntes a las generaciones comprendidas entre la 16 y 25 
generacion de un troneo ^inbred" henuano eon hei'inana, p(‘i‘- 
teneeientes ambos a la misma eria. Los i)rineipales puntos de 
interes son los siguieutes: 1. El ‘inbreeding” eontiuuo no ha 
producido efccto perjudicial alguno eii el troiioo albino original 
en lo referent e a la mar eh a y extension del aumento de peso del 
cuerpo, ni tampoco ha altorado la forma de la grafica de creci- 
miento de los dos sexos. 2. Las relacioncs normales de peso de 
los sexos no se ban alterado despues de 25 generaciones de 
‘inbreeding.” .‘L La variabilidad de los pesos de eslos animales 
es relativamente alta en todas las edades y no decrece cuaiulo 
el ‘inbreeding” avanza. 4. Una eomparacion de la variabilidad 
de los pesos de diferentes series de albinos del inismo troneo eon 
los de las ratas ‘inbred” indiea (pie el aumento de variabilidad 
en las ultimas se debe a la aeeion del medio ambiente y a la 
accion de la nutricion, no al ‘inbreeding.” 

Triiiiylutiori hy Jost* F. N’oni<lcz 
Cartiogic Institution of Washington 
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STUDIES ON INBREEDING 

IV. A FURTHER STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OP INBREEDING ON THE 
GROWTH AND VARIABILITY IN THE BODY WEIGHT 
OP THE ALBINO RAT 

HELEN DEAN KING 
Tk$ Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 

EIGHT CHARTS 

In order to complete the series of records for the first twenty- 
five generations of inbred albino rats, data showing the growth 
and variability in the body weights of individuals belonging in 
the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations are given in the 
present paper. 

Five litters from each generation of the two inbred series (A 
and B), comprising a total of 296 males and 310 females, were 
used for this study. The rats in these litters were selected in 
the same manner, and they were weighed at the same age periods, 
as were the individuals of the seventh to the fifteenth generations 
for which body-weight records were taken (King, ’18). The 
data for the animals in the different generations of the inbred 
strain are therefore strictly comparable. 

During the past three years, when most of the weighings were 
taken, it was not possible to rear the animals under environ- 
mental and nutritive conditions that were as favorable to growth 
and to fertility as those existing previously. Owing to economic 
conditions incident to the war, it became necessary to make a 
radical change in the character of the food that the rats received. 
The 'seraph food (carefully sorted table refuse), on which the 
animals of the earlier generations seemed to thrive exceedingly 
well, had to be replaced by a ration that consisted, for the most 
part, of oats and corn, with the occasional addition of various 
kinds of vegetables and a little meat. Some of the available 
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substitutes that from time to time were added to the diet in 
order to vary it, such as alfalfa, linseed and cottonseed meal, 
proved very injurious to the rats and very materially affected 
their growth and fertility. For some time, therefore, the food 
given the animals has been largely in the nature of an experiment, 
and it has not even yet been possible to work out a ration that 
produces as rapid and vigorous growth and that is as favorable 
to reproduction as was the ‘scrap' food given previously. 

Extremes of temperature, either of heat or of cold, have a 
very marked effect on the body growth of the rat, as they have 
on that of mice (Sumner, '09), and many of the animals in the 
later generations of the inbred strain suffered considerably from 
this cause. During the excessive cold of the winter of 1917-1918 
it was impossible to keep the colony house above the freezing 
point for days at a time, and in consequence the rats ceased 
growing at a normal rate and many of them developed pneu- 
monia. The periods of intense heat experienced during the 
summer of 1918 also had a very deleterious effect on the vitality 
and on the body growth of the rats. As a result of the combined 
action of these various factors, all inimical to growth as well as to 
reproduction, the rats of the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth 
generations were severely handicapped, and they did not increase 
in bfidy weight as rapidly, nor did they attain as great a maxi- 
mum body weight, as did the individuals of the earlier gener- 
ations. That this decrease in the size of the inbred animals 
was caused by unfavorable conditions of environment and of 
nutrition, and not by continued inbreeding, is shown conclusively 
by the fact that the body weights of hundreds of rats in the 
outbred-stock colony were just as seriously affected by these 
adverse conditions as were those of the inbred rats, as will be 
shown later. 

Data showing the average body weights at different ages of 
179 males and of 130 females belonging in the sixteenth to the 
twenty-fifth generations of the A series of inbred rats are given 
in table 1 and in table 2: similar data for 117 males and for 180 
females belonging in the same generations of the B series of 
inbreds are given in table 3 and in table 4. 



TABLE 1 


Showing^ hy genefalions, ike average body weights at different ages of t79 males 
belonging in the sixteenth to the twentyffiftk generations of 
. the A series of inbred rats 



16 

17 

16 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

days 

13 

19 

18 

19 

18 

17 

20 

19 

17 

16 

18 

30 

44 

44 

49 

41 

42 

45 

46 

44 

39 

43 

60 

131 

121 

135 

97 

118 

115 

111 

96 

83 

104 

90 

188 

186 

192 

142 

186 

164 

165 

126 

121 

163 

120 

232 

228 

223 

197 

237 

211 

203 

169 

159 

200 

151 

^ 255 

253 

! 259 

232 

259 

244 

226 

207 

i 188 

233 

182 

274 

268 

286 

262 

280 

271 

250 

231 

216 

252 

212 

296 ' 

277 

309 

286 

289 

i 295 

276 

243 

231 

277 

243 

302 

288 , 

328 

298 

297 

311 

1 291 

254 

246 ; 

279 

273 1 

321 

310 

352 

298 

308 

310 

308 

264 ' 

265 

292 

304 

317 

321 

356 

301 ^ 

309 

305 

305 

279 

272 

303 

334 

327 

322 

365 ' 

305 

313 

311 

313 

290 

276 

316 

365 

333 

319 

378 

308 

324 

322 

320 

288 

284 

325 

395 

336 

332 

394 

304 

334 

318 

306 

298 

287 

327 

425 

331 

339 

376 

295 

340 

319 

293 

297 

290 

332 

455 

320 

332 

361 

295 

357 

316 

296 

289 

293 

322 

Number rats weighed 

17 

17 

14 

17 

15 

16 

20 

21 

21 

21 


TABLE 2 

Showing, by generations, the average body weights at’different ages of 130 females 
belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of 
the A series of inbred rats 


GENERATIONS 


AOB 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

days 

13 

19 

17 

19 

17 

16 

19 

17 

16 

16 

30 

41 

44 

48 

39 

40 

44 

43 

42 

38 

60 

99 

105 

no 

94 

97 

95 

99 

81 

79 

90 

141 

163 

1 148 

134 

153 

135 

' 142 

107 

109 

120 

170 

' 178 

179 

163 

177 i 

! 166 

170 

135 

137 ' 

151 

187 

! 197 

195 

182 

195 j 

192 

179 1 

163 

160 

182 

206 i 

211 i 

208 

197 I 

205 

203 

183 

184 

^ 178 

212 

210 

214 , 

219 

205 

215 

209 

202 

190 ' 

185 

243 

214 

225 

222 

212 

221 

213 

207 

194 

187 

273 

230 

221 

224 

214 

222 

218 

208 

197 

190 

304 

225 

233 

224 

221 

216 

230 

206 

206 

199 

334 

'229 

232 

220 

225 

215 

236 

215 

209 

189 

• 365 

240 

231 

221 

223 

214 

242 

217 

211 

194 

395 

242 

227 

224 

219 

210 

239 

217 

209 

195 

425 

235 

231 

224 

214 

216 

231 

216 

208 

190 

455 

243 

236 

223 

216, 

212 

229 

215 

204 

186 

Number rats weighed 

13 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

13 

13 


17 

41 

»4 

131 ■ 
153 
177 
180 
191 
194 
204 
212 
215 
223 
234 
240 
230 
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Tables 1 to 4 are inserted mainly for reference, but a compari- 
son of the data for the males and females in the various genera- 
tions brings out clearly the relation between the two sexes as 
regards their relative body weights at different age periods. In 
some few instances the average body weights of the males and 
of the females in a given generation were the same when the 
animals were thirteen or thirty days old, but after this age the 
males were the heavier at each period for which records were 
taken. A similar relation between the body weights of the sexes 
was also noted for the inbred animals of the seventh to the 
fifteenth generations (King, T8; tables 1 to 4). Investigations 
in which large series of stock Albinos were weighed at stated 
periods (Donaldson, ’06; Jackson, T3; King, ’15; Hoskins, ’16) 
have shown likewise that, with few exceptions, the average body 
weight of the males exceeds that of the females at each weighing 
period. Since the data for all generations of the inbred strain 
is in full accord with that for various series of stock Albinos, it 
is evident that inbreeding through twenty-five generations of 
brother and sister matings has not changed the normal relative 
body weights of the sexes at any age period for which records 
have been taken. 

For the purpose of analysis and to facilitate a comparison 
between the growth in body weight of the individuals in the 
later generations of the inbred series with those in the earher 
generations, the body-weight data for the anirhals belonging in 
the sixteenth to the twenty-fourth generations of each inbred 
series were combined in groups of three generations each; 
the data thus combined are shown in tables 5 to 7. In each of 
these tables the data for the individuals of the twenty-fifth 
generation are given separately in order to show the status of 
the animals at the end of this period of inbreeding. 

Data indicating the growth in body weight of males and of 
females belonging in the various generation groups of the A 
series of inbreds are shown in table 5. 

As a graphic representation of series of data greatly facili- 
tates their comparison, the body-weight data for various groups 
of albino rats, ^ven in tables 5 to 11, bavo formed the basis 



TABLE 3 

Showing f by generalionSy Ike average body weights ai different ages of 117 mated 
belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of 
the B series of inbred rats 



10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

days 

13 

19 

17 

20 

21 

18 

19 

20 

19 

18 

18 

30 

52 

44 

51 

48 

41 

43 

48 

48 

42 

42 

60 

119 

111 

119 

123 

109 

111 

96 

114 

95 

114 

90 

178 

1 165 

181 

175 

161 

168 

159 

154 

1 143 

1 147 

120 

213 

1 222 

225 

197 

203 

220 

188 

ISO 

i 182 

! 180 

151 

237 

S 245 

261 

227 

233 

245 

229 

212 

1 224 

! 221 

182 

266 

! 266 

284 

251 

263 

267 

263 

235 

: 228 

231 

212 

, 284 

279 

297 

277 

272 

277 

279 

, 252 i 

240 

252 

243 

289 

289 

! 310 

304 

279 

1 305 

' 284 

2.58 

259 

279 

273 

296 . 

297 j 

1 319 

323 

285 

1 312 

' 293 

265 

272 1 

289 

304 

304 , 

303 , 

323 

324 

289 

1 317 

' 300 

276 

271 i 

299 

334 

310 

319 i 

336 

1 337 

' 298 

323 

1 301 

291 

292 1 

312 

365 i 

322 

317 

322 1 

337 

295 

328 

315 

290 

305 1 

322 

395 

337 

326 

311 

352 

296 

322 

309 

293 

303 

339 

425 

334 

354 

305 

364 

290 ' 

320 , 

305 

300 

298 

352 

455 

340 

299 

299 

350 

279 

322 

299 

297 

287 

349 

Number rats weighed 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 


TABLE 4 

Shomng, by generations, the average body weight at different ages of 180 females 
belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of 
the B series of inbred rats 


QENE NATIONS 


% 


AOX 



16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

’ 22 

23 

24 

25 

days * 

13 

19 

16’ 

■ 17 

i 20 

! 17 

! 18 

19 

j 

19 

1 17 

1 18 

30 

47 

41 i 

! 48 1 

! 44 

! 39 

! 41 

44 

45 

1 41 

i 41 

60 

102 

93 1 

107 

101 

92 

101 

85 

97 

83 

! 93 

90 

151 

125 

157 

143 

133 

149 

133 

133 

119 

127 

120 

166 

165 

179 

167 1 

162 , 

192 

151 

149 1 

143 

152 

161 

189 

180 

199 

183 , 

179 

188 

177 

166 

167 j 

166 

182 

199 

194 

212 

194 

198 

199 

194 

177 i 

177 1 

178 

212 . 

211 

205 

214 

205 , 

201 

200 

199 

187 I 

185 i 

187 

243 

215 

214 

216 

212 

216 

210 

199 

196 

191 

191 

273 

221 

226 

218 

216 

220 , 

210 

203 

196 1 

194 1 

194 

304 

224 

217 , 

217 

221 1 

218 1 

211 

200 j 

198 

196 1 

202 

334 

225 

224 

215 

225 i 

217 I 

209 

207 

208 

203 

204 

365 

233 

, 224 

220 

232 

214 

212 

205 

208 

211 

214 

395 

239 

216 

216 

232 , 

212 1 

210 

207 

212 

201 

213 

425 

,243 

,238 

218 

233 

,207 

203 

1 203 ' 

1 210 

190 

\ 220 

455 

243 

253 

217 

228 

201 

202 

1 202 

211 

1 200 
-I 

218 

Number rats weighed j 

f 16^ 

1 

18 

19 

19 

1 

1 IS 

( 

1 

j 20 
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for the construction of the graphs shown in figures 1 to 8. The 
graphs in figure 1 show the growth in body weight of four gener- 
ation groups of male rats belonging in the A series of inbreds 
(data in table 5). In this, as in solne of the other figures, the 
graphs should properly run very close together or overlap in 
various places. If, however, the graphs had been drawn in this 
manner, it would be difficult to follow their course, and therefore 

' tabia: 5 


Showing the average body weights at different ages of inbred rats of the A series, 
separated into groups according to the generation to which the 
individuals belonged 


AGE 

MALES 

FEMALSS 

Genera- 
tiooa 16'13 

Genera- 
tions 1&-21 

Genera- 
tions 22-24 

Genera- 
tion 25 

Genera- j 
tions 16-18 

Genera- 
tions 1(^'21 

Genera- 
'tions 22-24 

Genera- 
! tioQ 25 

dayn 








1 

13 

19 

18 

17 

18 

' 18 

17 

16 

17 

30 

46 

43 

42 

43 I 

44 

41 

41 

' 41 

60 

129 

no 

96 

103 

105 

95 

86 

94 

90 

189 

163 

137 

163 

150 1 

139 . 

120 

131 

120 

228 

214 

177 

200 

175 

169 ! 

144 

153 

151 

255 

244 

206 i 

233 : 

192 i 

190 1 

168 

172 

182 

275 

271 

231 i 

252 , 

208 ! 

202 i 

185 

180 

212 

291 

290 1 

249 

277 

214 1 

209 

193 

191 

243 

301 

1 302 

264 

279 

220 

215 

196 

194 

273 

322 

306 

280 , 

292 

225 i 

218 i 

198 

204 

304 

326 

' 305 1 

286 

303 

227 i 

221 

204 

212 

334 : 

333 

310 

294 

316 

227 

222 

204 1 

215 

365 

337 

317 

298 

325 

232 

224 

208 

223 

395 

340 1 

316 

299 

327 

251 

220 

208 i 

234 

425 

346 

313 

294 

331 

229 

218 

205 

240 

455 

338 

316 

293 

322 

231 

218 

202 

230 


the space between them has been arbitrarily widened in some 
places in order to keep the lines distinct. 

While the general course of all of the graphs in figure 1 is much 
the same, their relative position clearly shows the progressive 
decrease in body weight that has resulted from the action of 
unfavorable conditions of environment and of nutrition. The 
rats in the sixteenth to the eighteenth generations were fed, for 
the most part, on ^scrap’ food, and, as graph A in figure 1 shows, 
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the males of the A series that belonged to these generations were 
heavier at ail ages than were the males in the later gen-ration 
groups, excepting at the 243-day period. Rats in the nineteenth 
to the twenty-first generations were not greatly affected by the 
change in diet, as. for some months it was possible to give them 
‘scrap' food part of the time. The males of this generation 



Fig : 1 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for males 
belonging to various generation groups of the A series of inbred rats. A, graph 
for males of the sixteenth to the eighteenth generations, inclusive; B, graph 
for males of the nineteenth to the twenty-first generations, inclusive; C, graph 
or males of the twenty-second to the twenty-fourth generations, inclusive; D, 
graph for males of the twenty-fifth generation (data in table 5). 

group, as the position of graph B indicates, were nearly as large 
as were those of the earlier generation group during the adoles- 
cent period, but in the adult state their body weights fell off 
rapidly, Individals in the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth 
generations of the inbred strain suffered most severely from the 
altered food conditions as well as from extremes of temperature, 
and the males of the A series were very inferior in body weight 
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to those of the preceding generations, as graph C and graph D 
in figure 1 show. Since the number of weighed individuals in 
a single generation was comparatively small, it is not surprising 
that the course of graph D should be rather erratic. At its 
beginning this graph runs very slightly higher than graph C, 
but at the 90-day period it begins to rise rapidly, and at 334 
days it crosses graph B and subsequently runs above it until 
the final weighing. In the A series of inbreds the males of the 



Fig. 2 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 
females belonging to various generation groups of the A series of inbred rats 
(data in tabled; lettering as in fig. 1). 

twenty-fifth generation were, as a group, superior in body weight 
to the males of the generation preceding. The superiority of 
these individuals can be attributed in part to an improvement 
in the nutritive conditions and in part to the fact that the ma- 
jority of animals in this generation were born at the time of 
year that experience has shown is most favorable for body growth 
in the rat, i.e., the winter months. 

Graphs showing the growth in body weight of females belong- 
ing to various generation groups of the A series of inbreds are 
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shown in figure 2. The daitR from which these graphs were 
constructed are given in table 5. 

In general the relative position of the graphs in figure 2 is much 
the same as that of the graphs in figure 1. Graph A, represent- 
ing the body weight increase with age for females of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth generations, runs higher than any of the other 
graphs for the greater part of its course, while the position of 
the other graphs indicates that there was a gradual decrease in 

TABLE 0 


Showing the average body weights at different ages of inbred rats of the B 
series, separated into groups according to the generation to 
which the individuals belonged 


AOB 


MALES 



FEMALES • 


Genera- 
tions 16-18 

Genera- 
tions 19-21 

penera- 
tioDS 22-24 

Genera- 
tion 25 

Genera- 
tions 16-16 

Genera- 
tions 19-21 

Genera- 
tions 22-24 

Genera- 
tion 25 

days 

13 

19 

19 

19 

18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

30 

49 

44 

46 

43 

46 

42 

43 

41 

60 

116 

115 

102 

114 

102 

98 

89 

93 

90 

175 

168 

152 

147 

146 

141 

128 

127 

120 

220 

207 ; 

184 

180 

170 

173 

148 

152 

151 

249 

235 

216 

211 

190 

183 

170 

166 

182 

27f 

260 

243 

231 

202 

197 

183 

178 

212 

286 

275 

258 

252 

211 

202 

190 

187 

243 

295 

297 

268 

279 

' 215 

213 

195 

191 

273 

303 

308 

277 

289 

221 

215 

198 

194 

301 

309 

311 

283 

299 

220 

216 

198 

202 

334 

319 

319 

296 

312 

222 

217 

206 

203 

365 

320 

319 

304 

322 

227 

219 

207 

210 

395 

326 

319 

301 

339 

230 

217 

207 

213 

425 

328 

323 

301 

352 

234 

213 

204 

220 

455 

321 

318 

296 

349 

236 

211 

204 

218 


the body growth of the animals as inbreeding advanced. The 
females of the twenty-fifth generation (graph D) were, on the 
whole, shghtly heavier than were the females of the preceding 
generation group (graph C). 

Table 6 gives data showing the average body weights at differ- 
ent age periods of males and of females belonging to various 
generation groups of the B series of inbreds. 
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The data given in table 6 served as the basis of construction 
for the graphs shown in figure 3 and in figure 4. 

A comparison of the graphs in figures 3 and 4 with the corre- 
sponding graphs in figures 1 and 2 shows that there was very little 
difference between the two inbred series (A and B) as regards the 
body-weight increase with age in the animals of the various 
generation groups. In the B series, as in the A series, males and 



Fig. 3 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 
males belonging to various generation groups of the B series of inbred rats (data 
in table 6; lettering as in hg. 1). 

females in the sixteenth to the eighteenth generation groups 
(graph A) were heavier animals at any given age than were those 
of subsequent generations; while the rats of the twenty-second 
to the twenty-fourth generation groups showed a much less 
vigorous growth than did the animals in the earlier groups. 
The rats in the twenty-fifth generation of the B series increased 
in body weight very slowly during the adolescent period, as the 
position of graph D in figures 3 and 4 indicates; but in the adult 
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state their growth was much more vigorous, and their body 
weights, especially those of the males, compare favorably with 
the weights of the animals in the group comprising the rats of 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth generations (graph A). 

An examination of figures 1 to 4 brings out one fact of con- 
siderable interest: all of the graphs have the same general form, 
although they vary somewhat in height. As the form of these 
graphs is practically the same as that of the growth graphs for 



Fig. 4 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 
females belonging to various generation groups of the B series of inbred rats 
(data in table 6; lettering as in fig. 1) . 

stock Albinos as determined by Donaldson (’06) and others, 
it .follows that close inbreeding, continued through many genera- 
tions, does not alter the character of the growth graph for the 
albino rat. Theoretically, it might be expected, perhaps, that 
long-continued inbreeding would cause a slowing up of the growth 
processes, since the animals totally lack the stimulus to growth 
that a condition of heterozygosis seems to give in many cases 
(East and Hayes, ’12; Jones, T8). The body weights of the 
animals in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of the 
inbred strain tended to lag somewhat during early postnatal 
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life (figures 7 and 8, graph B), but this was undoubtedly due 
to the action of environmental and nutritive conditions, not to 
inbreeding. Any agency influencing growth, whether it be bene- 
ficial or detrimental, naturally produces its greatest effect during 
the period when growth is normally most rapid and vigorous. 
Since unfavorable conditions of environment and of nutrition 
unquestionably limited the extent of body growth in the animals 
of the later generations of the inbred strain, it is very probable 
that these factors also lessened the rate of growth during the 
early life of the individuals. If body growth in the inbred rats 
of future generations is retarded during the adolescent period, 
although the environmental and nutritive conditions under which 
the animals live are such that they produce rapid and vigorous 
growth in outbred stock Albinos, the change in the rate of growth 
can be ascribed to the effects of inbreeding. As far as the ex- 
periment has gone at present, the evidence does not warrant the 
conclusion that inbreeding per se has altered the form of the 
growth graph to any appreciable extent. 

The body-weight data for. the animals in various generation 
groups of the two inbred series, as given in table 5 and in table 
6, were combined in order to show the weight increase with age 
in the inditiduals of the inbred strain as a whole. The combined 
data are shown in table 7. 

The data in table 7 are not presented graphically, since there 
was such a close agreement between the corresponding records 
for the various generation groups of the two series that graphs 
constructed from the combined data would not differ materially 
from those given for the separate series (figs. 1 to 4). 

Table 8 gives data showing the increase in the weight of the 
body with age for all of the individuals in the sixteenth to the 
twenty-fifth generations of the A series of inbreds for which 
growth records were taken; table 9 shows similar data for in- 
dividuals of the B series. 

A comparison of the data in table 8 with corresponding data 
in table 9 shows that the rats in the two inbred series were much 
alike as regards the rate and extent of their growth in body 
weight. To show this similarity more clearly, weight data for 
,the males of the two series are presented graphically in figure 5, 



table 7 


Shovsing the merage body weights at different ages of inbred rats of the two 
series (A, B) separalsd into groups according to the generation 
which the individuals belonged 


AGE 


KALES 



FEMALES 


Generao 
tioiu lS-18 

Genera- 
tions 14-2i 

Genera- 
tiona 22-24 

Genera- 
tion 25 

Genera- 
tiona 18-18 

penera- 
' tiona 19^21 

Genera- 
tiona 22-24 

Genera- 
tion 25 

days 

13 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17 

17 

30 

47 

43 

44 

43 

45 

41 

42 

41 

60 

124 

112 

98 

107 

103 

97 

88 

94 

90 

183 

165 

142 

157 

148 

140 

125 

129 

120 

225 

211 

179 

193 

173 

171 

146 

152 

151 

253 

240 

210 

225 

191 

186 

169 

168 

182 

274 

266 

235 

244 

205 

199 

184 

178 

212 

289 

283 

252 

268 

212 

205 

192 

188 

243 

298 

299 

265 

279 

217 

214 

196 

192 

273 

313 

.307 

279 

291 

223 

217 

198 

198 

304 

318 

308 

285 

301 

222 

218 

200 

206 

334 

326 

314 

294 

314 

224 

219 

205 

208 

365 

328 

318 ^ 

300 

324 

229 

421 

208 

215 

395 

312 

318 

300 

332 

231 

218 

207 

222 

425 


317 

297 

339 

232 

215 

205 

229 

455 

329 

317 

294 

332 

234 

214 

203 

223 


TABLE 8 


Showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 179 males and for 
ISO females belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth 
generations of the A series of inbred rats 



MALES 

1 

FEMALES 

AGE 

Body weight ' 

Number 

Body weight 

Numbei 

of in- 
dividuals 


Average 

Higheet 

Lowest 

dlviduals 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 1 

days 

grams 

prams 

grams 


prams 

prams 

grama 


13 

18 

24 

14 

179 

17 

24 

14 

130 

30 

43 

64 

36 

179 

42 

57 

33 

130 

60 

100 

205 

58 

179 

95 

158 

62 

130 

90 

161 

268 

92 

179 

135 

187 

80 

121 

120 

203 

294 

128 

179 

162 

218 

108 

125 

151 

232 

321 

163 

178 

182 

235 

133 ; 

123 

182 

256 

361 

196 

178 

196 

238 

162 

122 

212 

274 

382 

192 

170 

203 

246 

159 

116 

243 

285 

404 

199 

162 

208 

268 

157 

110 

273 

298 

432 

215 

148 

212 

268 

178 

100 

304 

302 

413 

213 

141 

215 

279 

169 

95 

334 

308 

410 

213 

127 

216 

273 

174 

91 

365 

314 

418 

223 

116 

220 

283 

168 

86 

395 

308 

421 

231 

103 

220 

305 

164 

80 

425 

313 

485 

227 

85 

218 

298 

169 

68 

455 

311 

447 

223 

75 

214 

269 

162 

58 
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The relative position of the graphs in figure 5 shows that during 
the early growth stages males of the B series of inbreds were 
shghtly heavier at any given age than were the males of the A 
series; in the period from 100 to 300 days the advantage in body 
weight was with the males of the A series; beyond this age males 
of the B series were again the heavier. In the adult state the 
space between the graphs represents a difference of only about 

TABLE 9 


Showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 117 males and 
for 180 females belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty- 
fifth generations of the B series of inbred rats 


AGE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

fiODT WE[GHT 

Number 
of in- 
dividuals 

BOOT WEIGHT 

Number 
of in- 
dividuals 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

days 

grams 

grams 

grams 


grams 

grama 

prams 


13 

19 1 

24 

15 : 

117 

18 

22 

14 

180 

30 

46 

62 

36 j 

117 

44 i 

60 

34 

180 

60 

111 ! 

147 

64 

117 

96 1 

137 

63 

: 180 

90 

163 

230 

no : 

117 

136 

188 

98 

j 161 

120 

201 

281- 

153 

117 

162 

218 

122 

169 

151 

230 

328 

165 1 

117 

179 

236 

136 

164 

182 

255 

358 

189 

116 

186 

247 

143 

176 

212 

270 

367 

195 

115 

199 

250 

157 

163 

243 

285 

392 

219 

113 

205 

261 

169 

: 163 

273 

294 

415 

227 

106 

■ 208 1 

277 

168 

148 

304 

300 

410 

236 

104 

209 

290 

172 

148 

334 

311 

459 

258 

96 

213 

287 

i 181 

136 

365 

315 

460 

259 

85 

216 

280 

180 

126 

395 

317 

449 

239 

78 

216 

! 293 

177 

114 

425 

319 

455 

246 

64 

215 

' 293 

171 

99 

455 

315 

450 

238 

56 

213 

279 

168 

78 


2 pbr cent in the average body weights of the two groups of 
animals. 

Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with 
age for females of the two inbred series are shown in figure 6. 
These graphs are based on data given in table 8 and in table 9. 

In figure 6, as in figure 5, the graphs lie very close together 
throughout their entire course. Females in the B series of in- 
breds were shghtly heavier animals than those in the A series 




Fig. 5 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 
males belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of the two series 
(A and B) of inbred rats (data in table 8 and in table 9). 



Fig. 6 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 
females belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of the two 
series (A and B) of inbred rats (data in table 8 and in table 9) . 

85 
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during early life, but in the adult state this relation was reversed 
and the females in the A series were about 2 per cent heavier, 
as the graphs in figure 6 indicate. 

In the seventh to the fifteenth generations of the inbred strain, 
also, the animals of the two series had about the same average 
body weight at corresponding age periods, althougL as a group, 
the individuals of the B series were slightly heavieS (King, ’18; 
tables 11 and 12). Throughout the period of over nine years 
that this experiment has been in progress, therefore, body growth 
in the individuals of the one inbred series has closely paralleled 
that of the individuals in the other series. If the varying con- 
ditions of environment and of nutrition to which the animals 
of the inbred strain have been subjected have had any influence 
on the heritable factors on which growth depends, it is evident 
that they have acted on the animals of both series in a similar 
way. I am strongly inclined to the opinion that environmental 
and nutritive conditions do not influence genetic growth factors 
directly, but that they act by either stimulating or retarding 
the growth processes. 

Body-weight data for a total of 606 individuals, 296 males and 
310 females, belonging in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth genera- 
tions of the inbred strain are given in table 10. Reference to 
this table, which is a combination of the data in table 8 and in 
table 9, will be made later. 

In connection with another problem I have recently taken a 
series of body-weight records for a second group of outbred stock 
Albinos. Supposedly these rats represented the best stock in 
our colony at the time that the investigation was begun (1916), 
as care was taken to select for breeding the largest and apparently 
the most vigorous individuals from the large number available 
for this purpose. These stock Albinos were reared simultane- 
ously with, and under the same environmental and nutritive 
conditions, as the inbred rats of the twenty-first to the twenty- 
fifth generations. The body-weight data for these animals are 
given in table 11. 

A comparison of the body-weight data for the stock Albinos 
(table 11) with that for the inbred group (table 10) shows that 
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the inbred rats, both males and females, were much heavier 
than the stock rats at every age for which records were taken. 
Not only were the animals in this stock series very inferior in 
size to those in the first stock series reared m 1913 to 1915 as 
controls for the inbred strain (King, ^15; table 3), but their 
average body weights during adult life were no greater than those 
of the rats in the first six generations of the inbred strain which 
suffered severely from malnutrition (King, ^18; table 3). 

TABLE 10 


Shomng the iwrease in the weight of the body with age for £96 males and 
for 810 females belonging in the sixteenth to the twerity-fifth 
generations of the inbred rats {Series A and B combined) 


AGE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

BOLT WEIGHT j 

1 1 

Number 
of in- 
dividuals ' 

BODY WEIOiTT 

Number 
of in- 
dividuals 

Average 

Highest 

I.<owest 

1 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

days 

grams 

grams 

grams 


prams 

grams 

grams 


13 i 

18 

24 

14 

296 

18 

24 

14 

310 

30 

44 

62 

36 

296 

43 

60 

33 

i 310 

60 i 

no ; 

205 

58 

296 

95 i 

158 : 

62 

1 310 

90 

IGl 

268 

92 

296 

136 

188 : 

80 

282 

120 : 

202 

294 

128 

296 1 

162 

218 

108 

' 294 

151 

232 

326 

163 i 

295 

180 

236 

, 133 

1 287 

182 j 

255 

361 

189 

1 294 

187 

247 

143 

1 298 

212 

272 

382 

192 

285 

201 

250 

157 

1 279 

243 1 

285 ; 

404 

199 

275 

206 

268 

157 

273 

273 

296 

432 

215 

’ 254 

210 

277 j 

168 

248 

304 

301 

413 

213 

245 

211 

290 

169 

240 

334 ' 

310 i 

459 

213 

223 

214 

287 1 

174 

227 

365 

314 

460 

223 

1 201 ; 

218 

283 

168 ! 

212 

395 

312 

449 

231 

181 

218 

305 

■164 

194 

425 

315 

485 

227 

, 149 1 

216 

298 

169 i 

167 

455 

312 

450 

223 

131 

213 

293 

162 

136 


To facilitate a comparison between the body growth of inbred 
rats belonging in various generation groups and that of outbred 
stock Albinos, graphs showing the weight increase with age in 
two groups of inbred rats and in two groups of stock rats are 
given in figure 7 and in figure 8. 

Growth graphs for various series of male rats are shown in 
figure 7. 
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In figure 7, graph A runs considerably above all of the other 
graphs, except at the thirteen-day period, thus showing that 
the growth of the males in the seventh to the fifteenth generations 
of the inbred strain was exceptionally vigorous. Males in the 
sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations were relatively small: 
in the adult state their average body weights were about 9 per 

TABLE II 

Sk(ming the iiicrease in the weight of the body with age and the coefficients of vari- 
ability for 166 males and for 139 females belonging to a series of stock albino rats 
that were reared under the same environmental and nutritive conditions as the 
inbred rats belonging in the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth generations 


‘ AGE 

MAL£8 

FSMALEa 

Average 

body 

weight 

Coefficients of i 
variability ; 

Number 

of 

iodividuala 

Average , 
body 
weight 

Coefficients of 
variability 

Number 

1 individuals 

iayg 

grams 



grams 



13 

15 1 

15.8*0.92 i 

165 

17 i 

16.0*0.84 

139 

30 

40 i 

18.4*1.01 1 

165 

39 1 

17.6*1.04 

139 

60 

94 1 

21.3*0,83 

150 

83 1 

20.2*0.83 

131 

90 

126* 

20.0*0.97 

149 

116 

17.4*0.75 

122 

120 

173 

19.6*0.76 1 

149 

137 

14.9*0.66 

118 

ISl 

195 

18.1*0.71 i 

149 

152 

12,0*0.52 

120 

182 

213 

15.9*0.63 i 

147 

164 

11.3*0.51 

111 

212 

226 

18.0*0.71 1 

143 

171 

13.7*0.65 

102 

243 

232 

17.6*0.61 1 

137 

174 

13.1*0.61 

105 

273 

239 , 

18.3*0.76 

129 

185 

13.0*0.74 

101 

304 i 

243 

19.6*0.87 

116 

186 

14.4*0.71 

94 

334 1 

247 

17.9*0.89 

108 

189 

14.3*0.72 

87 

365 j 

264 

15.8*0.77 

94 

188 

14.4*0.74 

86 

395 

258 

15.6*0,76 

75 

195 

15.4*0.86 

71 

425 

263 

19.1*1.24 

54 

1 192 

14.8*0.93 

57 

455 

.269 

18.0*1.35 

39 

195 

15.2*1.02 

49 


18.0±0.85 

14.8*0.76 


cent less than those of the males in the earlier generations, as 
the position of graph B indicates. 

A comparison of graph B with graph C in figure 7 shows that 
the body-weight increase with age in the males of the later gener- 
ations of the inbred strain was, on the whole, very similar to that 
in the males of the series of stock Albinos reared in 1913 to 1915 
as controls for the inbred strain: stock males grew somewhat 
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more vigorously during the adolescent period, but they were 
not as heavy as the inbred males in adult life. Since the inbred 
males were fully as large as the males in the stock series that had 
been reared under much more favorable conditions of environ- 
ment and of nutrition, it is evident that continued inbreeding 



males belonging to four series. A, graph for males of the seventh to the fifteenth 
generations of the inbred strain (series A, B) ; B, graph for males of the sixteenth 
to the twenty-fifth generations of the inbred strain (series A, B); C, graph for 
males of the selected series of stock Albinos reared in 1913 to 1915 as controls 
for the inbred strain; D, graph for males of the stock series reared simultaneously 
with the individuals of the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth generations of the 
inbred strain (data in tabic 10 and in table 11 of the present paper and in table 
13 of ‘Studies on inbreeding I;' King, 18). 

has not produced a deterioration in the original stock as regards 
the normal weight increase with age. The males in the seventh 
to the fifteenth generations of the inbred strain were much su- 
perior in body weight to outbred stock males reared under simi- 
lar environmental and nutritive conditions (compare graph A 
with graph C in figure 7). Likewise, inbred males of the six- 
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teenth to the twenty-fifth generations, living for the most part 
under the handicap of inadequate nutrition, were considerably 
heavier at all ages than the males in a stock series that were 
reared simultaneously with them, as a comparison of graph B 
with graph D in figure 7 shows. The space between these 
graphs, at the 200-day period, indicates a difference of about 
17 per cent in favor of the males of the inbred group. 

Growth graphs for various groups of female rats are shown 
in figure 8. 



Fig. 8 Graphs showing the increase in the weight of the body with age for 
females belonging to four series (data and lettering as in table 7). 


The growth graphs for various groups of females, shown in 
figure 8, have the same relative positions as have the graphs 
for the corresponding groups of males (fig. 7), but they lie some- 
what closer together. Inbred females of the seventh to the 
fifteenth generations, as graph A shows, were heavier at all ages 
(except thirteen days) than the females of the other groups; 
in the adult state their average body weights were about 2 per 
cent greater than those of the inbred, females belonging in subse- 
quent generations (graph B). Body weight increase with age 
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in females of the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of 
the inbred strain closely followed that of the females in the first 
series of stock controls (compare graph B with graph C in figure 
8). The animals in both of these latter groups were about 14 
per cent heavier in adult life than the females in the stock series 
reared during the past two years (graph D). 

In explanation of the remarkably vigorous growth of the 
animals in the seventh to the ninth generations of the inbred 
strain it was suggested in the first paper of this series (King, ’18) 
that: “favorable nutritive conditions following a period of semi- 
starvation greatly increased metabolic activity and so stimulated 
the growth impulse that the animals attained an unusually large 
size. After the maximum effect of the stimulus had passed there 
was a gradual decUne to more normal conditions of metabolism 
and a corresponding decrease in the average size of the individ- 
uals.” Rats seem to be particularly sensitive to changes in 
food conditions, more ^so- than is generally supposed, and only 
by feeding them constantly on a proper diet can their normal 
weight and fertility be maintained. In light of the valuable 
researches of McCollum (’18) and his associates, it is evident 
that the ^scrap’ food that the rats received during the period 
when they exhibited their maximum growth and fertility not 
only furnished a well-balanced ration as regards the basic food 
stuffs, but that it also gave a sufficient quantity of the essential 
accessory foods, Tat-soluble^A’ and Vater-soluble B,’ to greatly 
stimulate the growth processes. The experimental diets recently 
used in our colony have very evidently been deficient in ‘fat- 
soluble A.’ As a result the rats have shown marked evidence 
of malnutrition, although they have received an abundance of 
food. By rectifying the mistakes of the past and feeding the 
animals on a properly balanced ration, it is hoped that body 
growth will again respond to the stimulus of adequate nutrition 
and that it will be possible to obtain inbred animals that are as 
large as those in the seventh generation. As after twenty-five 
generations of brother and sister matings the animals in the in- 
bred strain were fully as large as were the best stock animals 
obtainable, it is evident that close inbreeding does not inevitably 
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cause a decrease in body size^ as Darwin (75, 78), Crampe (^83), 
Ritzema-Bos (’93, ’94), and others have asserted. Inadequate 
nutrition, seemingly, is far more detrimental to body growth than 
is close inbreeding, even when continued over many generations, 

VARIABILITY IN THE BODY WEIGHTS OF INBRED RATS 

At the end of fifteen generations of brother and sister matings 
the rats in the inbred strain were over 96 per cent homozygous, 
according to the calculations of Fish (’14). Animals of the later 
generations, which had attained a degree of homozygosity prob- 
ably greater than that ever before reached by any group of labora- 
tory mammals, might be expected, perhaps, to show a very 
great uniformity in body weight at different age periods, if the 
body weight increase with age in the rat is entirely dependent 
on the action of genetic growth factors. But just as tlie rate 
and extent of body growth in this anima^ seems to be largely a 
matter of environment and of nutrition, so also the variations 
in body weights at different age periods are apparently greatly 
influenced by these conditions. As it is impossible, at present, 
to distinguish the variability due to environmental and nutritive 
action from that resulting from a difference in the genetic factors 
for body growth, one can only calculate the total amount of 
variability in given groups of animals and then, by comparison, 
determine the relative variability of the groups. No very defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn regarding the effects of close 
inbreeding on the variability in the body weight of the rat until 
the animals can be kept under environmental and nutritive 
conditions that are so uniform that their effect is practically 
constant and therefore neghgible. 

In order to obtain some idea regarding the relative extent of 
variability in the body weights of the animals in various genera- 
tions of the inbred strain, coefficients of variability, with their 
probable error, were determined for the body weights of the 
individuals in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of 
each of the two inbred series and for the weights of the animals 
in the two series combined (A, B). These coefficients, with 
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their probable error, were calculated from the data summarized 
in tables 8, 9, and 10 according to the formulae given by Daven- 
port (’14); they are shown in table 12. 

During early postnatal life, as the coefficients in table 12 
show, the females in both inbred series were slightly more vari- 
able in body weight than were the males, but after thirty days 
of age the males, as a rule, were the mOre variable. Variability 

TABLE 12 


Showing the coefficients of variation, mth their prohMe error, for the body weights 
at different ages of the two series of inbred rats {sixteenth to the twenty - 
fifth generations, inclmive) 


AGE 

BERIES A 

SERIES B 

COMBINED SERIES (a, B) 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

' Malea 

Females 

days 








13 

!i2. 6^0.45 

13.5±0.56 

12.2±0.54 

|i2.2±0.44 

12.4±0,36 

12.9 

±0.33 

30 

12.1 ±0.43 

11.9±0.50 

14.3±0.63 

|14.4±0.52 

13.5±0.37 

13,3 

±0.36 

60 

22.9±0.82 

18-0 ±0.75 

16. 3 ±0.71 

16.4±0.60 

20.6±0.57 

17.1- 

±0.46 

90 

20.1 ±0.72 

15.8±0.69 

14.8±0.a5 

14.0±0.53 

18.4±0.51 

Il5.5 

±0.44 

120 

19.1±0,68 

13.7±0.58 

14.3±0.63 

U.9±0.44 

16.1±0.46 

12.7 

±0,35 

151 

14.5±0.S2 

10.2±0.45 

13.7±0.60 

10.7±0.39 

14. 2 ±0.39 

10.5 

±0.30 

182 

13.3±0.48 

9.1±0.39 

12. 6 ±0.59 

12.3±0.44 

13.1±0.36 

10.4 

±0.29 

212 

13. 3 ±0.49 

9.6±0.43 

12.0 ±0.53 

8.7±0.33 

12, 8 ±0.43 

9.2 

±0.39 

243 

13.3±0.50| 

9.8±0.45 

11.3±0.51 

8.5±0.32 

12.4±0.36 

9.3 

±0.27 

273 

12. 6 ±0.49 

9.9=*=0.47 

10.9±0.50 

9.1±0.35 

11.8±0.35 

9.4±0,29 

304 

11.3±0.45 

10.8±0.S3 

10.2±0.4S 

8.6±0.34 

11.2±0.34 

9.7 

±0.30 

334 

12. 3 ±0.52 

10.1±0-M 

U.2±0.55 

7.9±0.32 

11.7±0.37 

8.9 

±0.28 

365 

12.3±0.54 

10.3±0..K 

12.0±0.62 

9.0 ±0.38 

12.2±0.45 

9.6 

±0.31 

395 

12. 9 ±0.61 

11.3±0.62 

12. 4 ±0.67 

9.8±0.44 

12.7±0.45 

10.5 

±0.36 

425 

14.2±0.73 

10. 2 ±0.59 

12.9±0.77 

10.5±0.50 

13.8±0.54 

10.7 

±0.39 

455 

U.3±0.79 

11. 7 ±0.73 

13.6±0.69 

11. 5 ±0.62 

14.1±0.59 

11.6 

±0.47 

Average 

14.4±0.58 

11.6±0.55 

12.8±0.60 

10. 9 ±0.43 

13.8±0.43 

11.3 

±0.35 


was at its maximum for both sexes at the sixty-day period, and 
then tended to decrease with advancing age for some time. In 
table 12 the average coefficient for the male group in each of the 
two inbred series, taking all ages together, exceeds that for the 
corresponding group of females by over two points. Since this 
difference is over three times the probable error, it is sufficiently 
large to indicate that the males had a greater range of vari- 
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ability in body weight than had the females. Coefficients of 
variability for the body weights of the individuals in the earlier 
generations of the inbred strain (King, ^18; table 15), and also 
those for various series of stock Albinos (Jackson, 13; King, 15), 
all show that the males are more variable than the females. Such 
a relatioli between the sexes as regards the variability in their 
body weights would seem to be a characteristic of the albino 
strain of rats in general, and from the results obtained in the 
present study it is evident that this relation has not been changed 
by twenty-five generations of close inbreeding. 

Males in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations of the 
A series of inbreds had a somewhat greater range of variability 
in body weight than had the males of the B series, jud^ng from 
the relative size of the coefficients for the two series as given in 
table 12. Between the average coefficients for the two series 
there is a difference of 1.6 points in favor of the males of the 
A series; a similar relation between the two series existed also at 
an earlier period (King, 18; table 15). Throughout alT genera- 
tions of the inbred strain, therefore, the range of variability 
in body weights was greater in the males of the A series than in 
those of the B series. This difference persisted even during the 
periods when body growth and variability were greatly influ- 
enced by environmental and nutritive conditions. 

A comparison between corresponding coefficients for the fe- 
males of the two inbred series (table 12) shows that, as a rule, 
the females of the A series were slightly more variable in body 
weight at different age periods than were the females of the B 
series, but, taken as a whole, the one group of females was about 
as variable as the other, since the difference between the average 
coefficients for the two groups is only 0.7 point. As the study 
of variability in the females of the earlier generations of the 
inbred strain led to the conclusion that “the range of variability 
in body weights was practically the same for the females of the 
two inbred series,” it is evident that long-continued inbreeding 
has not altered the relative variability of the females in the two 
inbred series any more than it has that of the males. 
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Table 12 shows that in each inbred series the coefficients of 
variability for both sexes decrease in size with advancing age 
until the animals attained an age of about 300 days, and then 
tend to become somewhat larger; a similar change in the size 
of the coefficients at various age periods was also noted for the 
animals in the earlier generations of the inbred strain &s well as 
for those in the two stock series reared as controls. After reach- 
ing the height of their reproductive activity at the age of from 
seven to ten months^ certain individuals, espec'ially males, tend 
to accumulate an excess of adipose tissue; while other individuals, 
even members of the same litter, will show little change in body 
weight for a period of several months, or they may even decline 
steadily in body weight although they are apparently in good 
physical condition. The increased variability in the body 
weights of older rats is, therefore, due in great part to the ac- 
cumulation of a greater or less amount of adipose tissue; it is 
not a growth phenomenon comparable to that shown during 
early postnatal life. 

In order to make a closer analysis of the relative variability 
in the body weights of animals in successive generations of the 
inbred strain, coefficients of variability were calculated from the 
body-weight data for the animals in three generations combined 
as summarized in table 7. This series of coefficients is shown in 
table 13. 

In table 13 the average coefficients for the male groups com- 
prising the individuals of the sixteenth to the twenty-fourth 
generations vary by less than one point, so it is evident that in 
the later generations of the inbred strain the variability in the 
body weights of the males did not decrease with the advance of 
inbreeding, as was the case in the earlier generations (King, ’18; 
table 16). The series of coefficients for the males of the twenty- 
fifth generation are, as a rule, smaller than the corresponding 
coefficients for the males of the preceding generation group. 
But the difference between the average coefficients for the two 
groups is less than three times the probable error, so it cannot 
be considered as significant, especially as the number of body- 
weight records used in calculating the coefficients for the animals 
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of a single generation was only about one-third of that used for 
a group of three generations. 

The average coefficients for the three groups of females com- 
prising the animals in the sixteenth to the twenty-fourth gener- 
ations of the inbred strain are all lower than those for the corre- 
sponding groups of males (table 13), and they also fail to show a 
significant decrease in size as inbreeding advanced. The average 
coefficient for the body weights of the females in the twenty-fifth 
generation is considerably smaller than that for any of the three 
generation groups, but here also no definite conclusion seems 
warranted, since the small number of records on which the 
coefficients are based may be responsible in great measure for 
the result. 

The animals in the seventh to the fifteenth generations of the 
inbred strain lived under environmental and nutritive conditions 
that were fairly uniform and seemingly very favorable to growth 
and to fertility. The body weights of these individuals showed 
a slow decrease in variability with the advance of inbreeding, as 
the relative size of their coefficients of variability indicates (King, 
^18; table 16). During early life the rats in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth generations lived under the same environmental and 
nutritive conditions as the animals of the preceding generations, 
and at this time they were all seemingly somewhat less variable 
in body weight than were the individuals in the fifteenth gener- 
ation. Before the weight records for these rats were completed, 
a change in diet became necessary, as 'scrap' food of the required 
quality and quantity could no longer be obtained. The effects 
of the change in food became very apparent in the course of a 
few weeks, and, as individual rats responded differently to the 
altered conditions of nutrition, there was a marked increase in 
the variability of the body weights in the animals of all ages. 
When the coefficients of variability were calculated from the 
series of body-weight data obtained for the animals in the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth generations, they were found to be 
somewhat larger than those for the animals in the fifteenth 
generation, as was expected from the observed appearance of 
the animals- The a nim als in the later generations of the inbred 
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strain have shown a variability in body weights considerably 
greater than that found in any group of inbred animals since the 
tenth generation. 

By comparing the corresponding coefficents for the two series 
of outbred stock Albinos that were reared in the colony on differ- 
ent diets, one can determine whether the variability in the body 
weights of these animals was influenced by the nutritive con- 
ditions under which they lived. By a further comparison of these 
coefficients with those for the animals in the later generations 
of the inbred strain, it will be possible to determine whether the 
increase in the variability of the inbred animals was due to al- 
tered conditions of nutrition or to the effects of long-continued 
inbreeding. 

All of the stock Albinos reared in 1913 to 1915 as controls 
for the inbred series were fed on ‘scrap’ food. As has already 
been recorded (King, ’15; table 4), the coefficients of variability 
for the body weights of the fifty males in this series range from 
10.2 to 17.0, with an average of 13.6 for the entire group, taking 
all ages together; coefficients for the fifty females vary from 
8.9 to 15.7, with an average of 1L5 for the entire group. 

The second series of stock controls was reared in 1916 to 1918 
simultaneously with the inbred rats of the twenty-first to the 
twenty-fifth generations, and they, as the inbred rats, were fed 
on various experimental diets. These stock Albinos came from 
the same general stock colony that furnished animals for the 
first series of controls, so the coefficients for the two series are 
strictly comparable. An examination of the coefficients for the 
body weights of the rats in this control series, as given in table 
11 of the present paper, shows that all of them are much larger 
than the corresponding coefficients for the animals of the first 
stock series, while the difference between the average coefficients 
for the two series is over four times the probable error. It is 
evident, therefore, that the rats in the second series of stock 
controls were much more variable in their body weights at all 
age periods than were the animals in the first stock series. Since 
both of these stock series were outbred, the increased variability 
in the animals of the second series cannot be attributed to the 
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effects of ^breeding; nor can it be ascribed to a difference in 
the genetic constitution of the two series of animals, since no 
new ^blood’ was introduced into the general stock colony from 
1913 to 1917. From the evidence given, one seems warranted 
in assuming that the marked difference in the variability of the 
two series of stock animals was due, in great part, to the effects 
of changed conditions of nutrition which so greatly influenced 
the body growth of the individuals in the second series. It 
is probable also that the extremes of temperature to which many 
of these rats were subjected also affected their variability in 
body weight to some extent, although the effects of temperature 
changes were very much less than those of nutrition. 

Since the variability in the body weights of outbred stock 
Albinos was seemingly greatly affected by nutritive and environ- 
mental factors, one would naturally conclude that these factors 
would likewise influence the variability in the body weights of 
inbred animals reared simultaneously with and under the same 
conditions as the stock Albinos. The increased variability in 
the inbred animals of the sixteenth to the tv^nty-fifth gener- 
ations is, on this assumption, the result of environmental and 
nutritive action, and it cannot be cited in support of Walton’s 
(’15) contention that continued inbreeding tends to increase 
variability. It is interesting to note in this connection that a 
comparison between the average coefficients for various groups 
of inbred rats and those for stock Albinos indicates that changed 
conditions of nutrition produced a much greater effect on the 
variability in the body weights of stock Albinos than it did on 
that of the animals in the later generations of the inbred strain. 

In this experiment, owing to the action of environment and 
of nutrition, it is impossible to determine the changes, if any, 
that inbreeding per se produced on the variability in the body 
weights of the animals in the later generations of the inbred 
strain. This study of variability is of value, therefore, mainly 
because it shows that in the later generations of inbreds there 
existed between the two series (A and B), and between the two 
sexes, the same relative variability in body weights as that found 
in the earlier generations. Twenty-five generations of brother 
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and sister matings Lave not, seemingly, altered the relative 
variabDity in the strain, whether the total amount of variability 
has been influenced by inbreeding cannot he determined until 
it is possible to rear a number of generations of these animals 
under uniform conditions of environment and of nutrition, 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

As a whole, this experiment has shown that the closest form 
of inbreeding possible in mammals, the mating of brother and 
sister from the same Ltter, is not necessarily inimical either to 
body growth, to fertility, or to constitutional vigor, provided 
that only the best animals from a relatively large number are 
used for breeding purposes. Selection, seemingly, is able to 
hold in check any tendency that inbreeding may have to bring 
out the undesirable, latent traits inherent in the strain. 

In the course of this investigation it has been shown that 
adverse conditions of environment and of nutrition produce far 
more detriment|l effects, on growth and fertility in the albino 
rat than does inbreeding. These factors, apparently, do not 
alter the genetic constitution of the individual, since the animals 
soon resume their normal growth and fertility when environ- 
mental and nutritive conditions are again favorable. 

The sex ratio in the rat is seemingly a character that is amen- 
able to selection, since through this process the inbred strain 
has been separated into two lines: one line (A) showing a high 
sex ratio, the other line (B) showing a low sex ratio. The effects 
of selection on the sex ratio seem to be limited, however, since 
there has been no cumulative effects of the selection, although 
the two lines have been kept distinct for eighteen successive 
generations. Whether it will be possible to change the sex 
ratio in the two lines by reversing the selection is the chief prob- 
lem in view in the continuation of this work. 

Throughout the entire course of this investigation there has 
been a great similarity between the two inbred series as regards 
the variability in the body weights of the animals at different 
age periods. In the earlier generations the variability in body 
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weights seemed to decrease with the advance of inbreeding, but 
in the later generations the variability was greatly influenced 
by environmental and nutritive conditions. Until these latter 
factors can be controlled, it will not be possible to draw any 
definite conclusions regarding the effects of inbreeding per se 
on the variability in body weights. 

SUMMARY 

1. The data given in the present paper show the growth and 
variability in the body weights of 296 males and of 310 females 
belonging in the sixteenth to' the twenty-fifth generations of two 
series (A and B) of albino rats that were inbred, brother and 
sister from the same litter. 

2. Owing to economic conditions, many of these rats were 
not reared under very favorable conditions of environment and 
of nutrition, and in consequence they did not grow as rapidly 
nor did they attain as great a maximum body weight as did the 
individuals in the earlier generations of this inbred strain. 

3. In every generation from the sixteenth ta the twenty-fifth 
the males were heavier than the females at all age periods after 
thirty days (tables 1 to 4). This result agrees with the finding 
for the inbred rats of the earlier generations, and also with that 
for various series of stock Albinos. Apparently, therefore, long- 
continued inbreeding has not changed the normal body-weight 
relations of the sexes at any age period for which records have 
been taken. 

4. In the A series of inbreds the rate and extent of growth in 
body weight were much the same as those in the B series of 
inbreds : in the adult animals there was a difference of only about 
2 per cent in the average body weights of corresponding groups 
of males and females in the two series (tables 8 and 9; fig. 5 and 6). 

5. Close inbreeding for twenty-five generations has not altered 
the form of the growth graph for the albiho rat to any extent. 

6. Rats belonging to the later generations of the inbred strain 
were not as heavy at any age period as were the animals in the 
earlier generations, but they were much superior in body weight 
to stock Albinos reared under similar conditions of environment 
and of nutrition (figs. 7 and 8). 
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7. Individuals in the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth generations 
of the inbred strain had about the same average body weight at 
different age periods as had the individuals of the stock controls 
reared in 1913 to 1915 under favorable conditions of environ- 
ment and of nutrition (figs. 7 and 8; compare graph B with 
graph C). Seemingly, therefore, inbreeding has as yet pro- 
duced no deterioration in the original Albino stock as regards 
the rate and extent of growth in body weight. 

8. Variability in the body weighty of the animals in the later 

generations of the inbred strain followed the same general trend 
as that in the animals of the earlier generations and in those of 
the two stock series studied: in both sexes it increased from birth 
to sixty days, and then decreased steadily until the animals 
were about 300 days of age, tending to rise agam in older rats 
(table 12). ^ 

9. In the later generations of the inbred strain the males were 
more variable in body weight than the females. This result 
agrees with the finding for the aaimals of the earlier generations 
and for various series of stock Albinos. 

10. In the inbred animals of the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth 
generations variability in body weights was relatively high, and 
it did not tend to decrease with the advance of inbreeding as 
in the earlier generation (table 13). 

11. Outbred stock Albinos, reared simultaneously with and 
under the same environmental and nutritive conditions as the 
inbred rats of the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth generations, 
showed a variability in their body weights at all ages much 
greater than that in the animals of the earlier stock series reared 
under more favorable conditions of nutrition. It appears, there- 
fore, that the increased variability in the body weights of the 
animals in the later generations of the inbred strain was due to 
the action of environment and of nutrition, not to the effect 
of continued inbreeding. 
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Resumen por el autor, Harley Nathan Gould. 

IJ’iriversidad de Pittsburgh. 

Estudios sobre el sexo en el molusco hermafrodita Crepidula 
plana. 

III. Transmisidn del estimulo productor de machos por el 
* agua de mar. 

El molusco gaster6podo Crepidula plana pasa durante su vida 
por una fase de macho, una fase de transicidn y una fase de 
hembra. La fase de macho es inestable y se presenta solamente 
como resultado de un estimulo susministrado por un individuo 
de la misma especie mas grande que el individuo estimulado. 
El aislamiento complete de los individuos pequenos no desarrol- 
lados sexualmente, durante largos periodos, demuestra que bajo 
tales condiciones no tiene lugar mas desarrollo de los caracteres 
machos que la formacidn de unas pocas espermatogonias. En 
su debido tiempo aparecen los caracteres de la hembra. Los 
individuos pequenos y no desarrollados sexualmente confinados 
a distancias fijas de 4 a 7 mm. de hembras grandes, impidi^ndose 
de este modo todo contacto, desarrollan en la mayor parte de los 
casos caracteres del macho en varies estados de madurez sexual. 
Bajo tales condiciones se producen menos machos y peor desar- 
rollados que cuando los animales pequenos estan m^s cerca del 
orfgen del estfmulo. Los individuos grandes de Crepidula fomi- 
cata, una especie prbxima a Crepidula plana, no inducen desar- 
rollo alguno sobre los individuos pequenos de esta ultima especie, 
excepto en unos cuantos casos dudosos. El estfmulo que provoca 
el desarrollo de machos aetda de tal modo que indica que es una 
substancia que sale de los cuerpos de los individuos grandes de 
Crepidula plana, la cual substancia es difusible en el agua de 
mar, pero es muy inestable. 

Trauslation by Jos6 F, Nonide* 

Carneifie Inptitiition of Washington 
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STUDIES ON SEX IN THE HERMAPHRODITE 
MOLLUSC CREPIDULA PLANA 

III. TRANSFERENCE OF THE MALE-PRODUCING STIMULUS THROUGH 
SEA-WATER 

HARLEY N. GOULD 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Woorfs Hole, and School of Medicine, University of 
Pittsburgh 

ONE TEXT FIGURE 

The second paper of this series^ described a number of experi- 
ments showing the instability of the male phase in the marine 
gastropod Crepidula plana. In common with other members of 
the family Calyptraeidae, C. plana passes through a sperm-pro- 
ducing phase during the early part of its life while it is small 
(up to about 15 mm. in length) followed by a transitional phase 
(15 to 20 mm.) and later by an egg-producing phase (20 to 40 
mm.). Growth goes on with varying degrees of rapidity during 
life. The functional females are the largest and oldest. The 
species has a peculiarity in that the development and mainte- 
nance of the male phase requires a stimulus from the outside, 
which is furnished by the presence of a larger individual, usually 
transitional or female, in the immediate vicinity of the potential 
male. 

The animals are most commonly found in colonies adhering to 
the inner surface of shells inhabited by hermit crabs. The 
younger, smaller Crepidulas have various degrees of male devel- 
opment, those directly attached upon the shells of the large fe- 
males as a substratum, or close beside them, being nearly all 
fully developed males, while those at a distance of 5 mm, or 
over are more likely to have only partially developed male or- 
gans) the degree of development being less in the specimens far- 
ther from the source of the stimulus, i.e., the large individuals 
of the colony. 


1 Gould, 1917, II. 
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In a group in which there are no females and all the members 
are less than 10 or 12 mm. in length, there are seldom any adult 
males; the majority being, instead, sexually undeveloped (neu- 
ter) ; but often the smaller members of such a group have a rudi- 
mentary male development, evidenced by the presence of many 
spermatogonia in the sex gland, even some spermatogenesis and 
a rudimentary penis. In fact, wherever two members of the 
species are attached close together, however insignificant the 
difference in size between them, the smaller tends to begin male 
development. 

ISOLATION OF NEUTERS 

The adult male stage is never developed in isolated animals, 
nor can it be maintained after removal of a male from the colony. 
Wishing, however, to tletermine whether any partial develop- 
ment of male characters would take place in completely isolated 
specimens, the writer allowed young neuter animals to attach 
themselves to the inner surface of glass vials, one to each vial. 
These were all kept in salt-water aquaria. Selection of the speci- 
mens for the experiment was made with care from hermit shells 
containing only a new small C, plana. Each was examined with 
a lens, and only those quite devoid of rudimentary male charac- 
ters were used. After isolation a few specimens were taken from 
time to time, examined, then fixed and sectioned for sfudy of the 
gonad. At the beginning all were from 5 to 12 mm. in length, 
and were thus at the size when male development can easily be 
induced. They grew during the period of isolation, and the last 
lot, taken at fifty days, were much larger. Slides were made 
from twenty-four specimens; two at twenty-two days’ isolation, 
four at twenty-four days, three at twenty-six days, five at thirty- 
three days, five at forty-three days, and five at fifty days. The 
results may be summarized as follows; 

External male characters: In three animals only, two 
twenty-four days and one at thirty-three days, there was a very 
small stump at the spot where the penis forms. No other exter- 
nal signs of the male condition appeared. 
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Gonad ; In three cases t;here were a few spermatogonia in the 
sex gland; one at twenty-two days, one at twenty-four days, and 
one at forty-three days. None of these corresponded with any 
one of the three having a rudimentary penis. In sixteen, cases 
the gonad was inactive (containing only primordial male and 
female cells). The remaining five were the animals sectioned 
after fifty days’ isolation. They had passed from the neuter to 
the incipient female condition, having various stages in early 
growth periods of oocytes, and had grown considerably in size, 
being now from 14 to 23 mm. in length. 

A similar record was made of males removed from colonies 
and kept isolated in vials. As was shown in a former paper, all 
males lose their male characters after removal from the colonies. 
Four samples were taken from the vials after thirty-six days, 
four after forty-six days, four after fifty-three days, and four 
after sixty days. There was no resumption of spermatogenesis 
or redevelopment of external male organs after the degeneration 
in any case. The only hint of any such activity was the presence 
of a few dividing spermatogonia in the gonad of one isolated 
forty-six days. It should be recalled that previous experiments 
demonstrated the ability of degenerate males to reassume the 
functional male state under stimulus from larger individuals. 

It is thus indicated that the gonads of isolated small specimens 
may produce a few spermatogonia, but proceed no further toward 
spermatogenesis; and the spermatogonia so formed later degener- 
ate, as sections show. The isolation experiment is meant to clear 
the way for others, i.e., to show, in cases where partial male de- 
velopment is induced under weak stimulus, how much of this is 
due to internal causes. The writer concludes that rapid sperma** 
togonial multiplication, formation of spermatocytes, or any 
later stage of spermatogenesis is an indication of an external 
stimulus. 

In previous experiments where they developed male charac- 
ters under observation, the neuters were placed as closely as 
possible to the larger animals. Only in this way could the stimu- 
lus be clearly shown. The writer failed to find positive evidence 
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of a stimulating secretion thrown into the sea-water. The ques- 
tion arose whether physical contact is necessary for the trans- 
ference of the stimulus. 

STIMULUS WITHOUT CONTACT 

A simple apparatus (fig. 1) was devised to hold a large female 
Crepidula at a definite distance ftom a small neuter without al- 
lowing them to touch or to move farther apart. The female was 
removed from the inner surface of a hermit crab^s shell and al- 
lowed to attach herself to the concave surface of a watch crystal. 
The small neuter was placed on the floor of the flat-bottomed de- 
pression in a hollow-ground slide. Mosquito netting was fas- 
tened over the depression to prevent the neuter from escaping. 



Fig. 1 Diagram showing method of preventing contact between specimens, 
o, large female; ft, small neuter; c, depression slide; d, watch crystal. 

The depression slide was inverted and fastened over the watch 
crystal containing the large female; leaving the neuter animal, 
imprisoned in its cell, at a distance of from 4 to 7 mm, from the 
top of the female’s shell. There was no possibility of contact, 
yet there was little hindrance to diffusion currents in the sea- 
water between the two. The variation in the distance between 
female and neuter was due to irregularities in the curvature of 
the watch crystal and in depth of depression of the slide. The 
average distance was 6 mm. 

.After various periods, samples of the originally neuter C. plana 
were fixed and sectioned. The results are tabulated below (table 
1), Those specimens the gonads of which showed any male de- 
velopment beyond the mere presence of spermatogonia are marked 
‘male.’ Tnactives’ are specimens with primordial germ cells 
only, or with these plus spermatogonia. ‘Females’ are animals 
where some development of oocytes could be detected. 
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TABLE 1 


DURATION 

NUMBER OF 

SPECIMENS 

NUMBER OP 
MALES 

number of 

INACTIVES 

NUMBER OF 
FEMALES 

days 

14 

7 

4 

3 

0 

15 

20 

11 

3 

6 

17 

21 

14 

3 

4 

21 

19 

* 14 

5 

0 

Total ' 

67 

43 ‘ 

14 

10 


Thus, forty- three out of sixty-seven, or about 64 per cent^ 
showed spermatogenetic activity of some sort more than isolated 
neuters show. Classifying these forty-three with regard to de- 
gree of male development, we have: fully developed testis, twenty- 
five; testis containing sperm, but with some missing stages of 
spermatogenesis, four; testis developed as far as spermatids, 
eight; spermatogonia and spermatocytes, two; spermatogonia in 
multiplication period, four. 

The occurrence of incipient female development in some of the 
specimens will be understood if we assort them all in the order 
of their size, indicated by the length of the shell in millimeters. 
This is done in table 2. 

All those having early stages of developing oocytes (‘female') 
are seen to,be among the larger animals used for the experiment. 


TABLE 2 


LENGTH 

NUMBER OF MALES 

NUMBER OF INACTIVES 

NUMBER OF FEMALES 

8 

6 

0 

0 

9 1 

10 

2 

0 

10 

12 

2 

0 

11 

6 

1 

0 

12 

5 

3 

1 

13 

3 

1 

2 

14 

1 

3 

1 

15 

0 

2 

3 

17 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

0 

1 

20- 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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Female development is much slower than male^ and it is likely 
that the most of these animals were already in the course of fe- 
male differentiation when selected as neuters. The percentage 
of ‘inactives’ is also greater among the larger specimens. It has 
been evident to the writer from many observations that the tend- 
ency to male development under stimulus gradually wanes as 
the period approaches when feipale development may set in. 
It is, how'ever, sometimes possible to superimpose male on early 
female development, as shown in the former paper. 

In the watch-crystal experiment forty-three animals out of a 
possible sixty-seven showed some degree of male activity in the 
sex gland, twentj^-fiye of them being fully developed males. 
Compare this with the result obtained when neuters were placed 
on and closely around females. In the latter case (from records 
in previous paper) fifty-one out of a possible fifty-three showed 
some degree of male development, and thirty-four of them were 
adult males. It is clear that more males develop when the 
neuters are close to the source of the stimulus than when sep- 
arated by several millimeters; and furthermore, the difference in 
the results of these two experiments cannot be adequately set 
forth in tabular form. Examination of the gonad under the mi- 
croscope shows it more strikingly. Many marked ‘adult testis^ in 
specimens from the watch-crystal experiment are only a fraction 
of the size of the gonads developed in those placed close to or on 
the large females. There are often signs of arrested development , 
in the former, shown by the paucity or absence of some stages of 
spermatogenesis. 

An examination of the small individuals in a large number of 
normal colonies shows about 62 per cent adult males (determined 
from external characters). By placing neuters on and close to 
females, about the same percentage of adult males was obtained, 
and this could have been raised considerably by rejecting all 
those specimens which had moved several millimeters from the 
females during the course of the experiment. In the watch- 
crystal experiment only about 38 per cent became adult males. 

The development of the male phase by neuters imprisoned in 
depression slides thus shows that the male-producing stimulus is 
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able to act in the absence of physical contact and through several 
millimeters distance in sea-water. A comparison with other ex- 
periments indicates that fewer and less fully developed males are 
produced imder such conditions than when the stimulus acts 
more directly. 

The writer has tried several times to determine whether a 
large female of Crepidula fornicata, another species of the same 
genus, could furnish the stimulus for male development in a small 
neuter Crepidula plana. The experiment has been difficult to 
carry out, as the little C. plana neuters were generally crushed by 
the twisting and turning movements of the great C. fornicata 
before sufficient time elapsed to make the experiment valuable. 
The writer has, however, slides made from thirty-two C. plana 
selected as neuters and kept near the C. fornicata for various 
periods. Of these, twenty-one remained entirely neuter and six 
became incipient females. The remaining five show traces of 
male development. Two of these must be counted out because 
the rmcroscopic appearance of the gonad shows that the few prod- 
ucts of spermatogenesis there must have been formed and fur- 
ther activity must have ceased before the experiment began. 
This leaves only three which seem to have developed any male 
characters during association with C. fornicata, and they are as 
follows: 

а. Penis partly developed and small testis as far as spermatids, 
not very active. Time, seventeen days. 

б. No penis. A few spermatogonia and spermatocytes. Time, 
eleven days. 

c. No penis. Spermatogonia and a few spermatocytes. Time, 
eight days. 

Thus, there are no adult males developed out of twenty-six 
neuter specimens (leaving out of consideration those which 
had begun female differentiation) , but there are three with partial 
male development during the experiment. This result is rather 
perplexing. One would naturally expect either an appreciable 
proportion of males, if the C. fornicata exerted any influence, or 
none at all, if they did not. However, we may draw the conclu- 
sion that the male-producing stimulus is not due to any general 
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change in the medium (sea-water) caused by C. plana which 
would be similarly caused by other species. The C, fomicata 
females used for the experiment were larger than the largest C. 
plana females^ and would be expected to throw into the sea- 
water at least as much of the general katabolic products, for in- 
stance, as the latter, yet they had almost no effect in stimulating 
development of the testis. 

It should be emphasized that the power of large animals of the 
species C. plana to stimulate spermatogenesis in the smaller is not 
limited to females. A number of unusually large males were 
removed from a co^pny and imprisoned in a watch crystal with 
nine small neuters. In eighteen days five of the nine showed 
some degree of male development, mostly immature. The large 
males were in the meantime losing their male characters. They 
were kept forty days after this losing all signs of maleness and 
growing larger. A second lot of nine small neuters was placed 
with them. In sixteen days eight of the nine had some degree 
of male development, averaging nearer the mature male phase 
than the first nine. The numbers are too small to speak for the 
relative effectiveness of large males and large transitionals, but 
show the ability of both to produce the stimulus. 

SUMMARY 

The stimulus passing from larger to smaller Crepidula plana, 
causing the latter to assume and retain the male phase, can be 
transmitted for several miUhneters through sea-water, though its 
effectiveness is reduced at this distance. Indication that the 
stimulus may be given faintly by Crepidula fornicata, a related 
species, was given in only three out of twenty-six cases. 

The stimulus acts in such a manner as to suggest that it is a 
specific substance given off from the bodies of the animals, dif- 
fusible in sea-water, but very unstable. 
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Kesumen por el autor, Gary N. Calkins. 

Universidad de Columbia, Nueva York, 

Uroleptus mobilis Engelm. 

IL Ilenovaci6n de la vitalidad por la conjugaci6n. 

El presente trabajo contiene experimentos que prueban que la 
conjugaci6n en los protozoarios rejuvenece a estos animales. El 
autor ha empleado el m^todo de cultivo aislado ordinario, usando 
un medio alimenticio tipo y conservando todas las series bajo 
las mismas condiciones. Un solo ex-conjugante de Uroleptus 
mobilis, al cual se impide toda conjugaci6n y endomixis, pasa 
por 300 ± generaciones originadas por divisi6n, disminuyendo la 
cantidad de divisiones de un modo continuo hasta que el proto- 
plasma muere a causa de su edad avanzada, al cabo de siete a 
nueve meses. Los individuos de tal serie, de parentesco pr6ximo, 
se conjugan. Tales ex-conjugantes invariablemente producen 
una cantidad 6ptima de divisiones sin relacibn alguna con la 
vitalidad de la raza del progenitor en el momento de la conju- 
gacion. P]1 periodo que cubre los primeros 60 dias, en todos los 
cx-conjugantes presenta una vitalidad uniforme, representada 
por 17.4 ± divisiones en 10 dias. Si la vitalidad de la serie de 
que precede el progenitor cs grande (por ejemplo, 15 divisiones 
en 10 dias) el aumento de vitalidad en la serie filial es pequefio 
(2.4). Si la vitalidad de la serie progenitora es baja (por ejem- 
plo, 0.2 de division en 10 dias) el aumento de vitalidad es grande 
(asi por ejemplo, la serie J de exconjugantes procedentes del 
individuo A 311 presentd un aumento de vitalidad que se tra- 
dujo en la existencia de 17.6 divisiones en 10 dias). El autor ha 
estudiado 14 de estas series, teniendo lugar las conjugaciones 
que las produjeron en todas las fases de vitalidad de la serie 
progenitora. En todos los casos observados los resultados 
fueron los mismos — vitalidad inicial elevada, disminucidn de la 
cantidad de divisiones y finalmente muerte de los individuos. 
La reorganizacidn asexual (partenog4nesis o ‘^endomixis”) tiene 
lugar durante el enquistamiento. Los individuos que emergen 
de los quisles presentan la misma cantidad de divisiones y dura- 
ci6n de la vida que los individuos que ban experimentado la 
conjugacidn. La partenogenesis por consiguiente, lo mismo que 
la conjugacidn, rejuvenece a los individuos que la experimentan. 

TranalatioD by Josfi P. Nonidea 

Carnfgie Institution of Washington 
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UROLEPTUS MOBILIS ENGELM. 

II. EENEWAL OF VITALITY THROUGH CONJUGATION 

GARY N. CALKINS 
Columbia Universityj New York CUy. 

ONE CHART AND ONE FIGURE 

In a previous paper I have described the morphology and the 
cytology of division and conjugation stages of the rare hypo- 
trichous ciliate which forms the subject of the present paper. ^ 
Lending itself admirably to the cultural method which has been 
employed, Uroleptus mobilis is the most satisfactory organism 
for experimental work I have yet encountered. Paedogamous 
conjugation, in epidemic form, occurs readily, under the proper 
conditions, in the culture medium. Ex-conjugants, upon iso- 
lation, live and thrive in this culture medium in practically 100 
per cent of cases — a rare phenomenon among the hypotrichs. 
Asexual reorganization, or parthenogenesis, called by Woodruff 
and Erdmann ‘endomixis^ occurs at fairly definite periods, un- 
der the protection of a cyst membrane. Such reorganizations, 
therefore, are advertised by the form assumed by the organisms 
and do not interfere with the study of comparative vitality 
throughout the life cycle. 

Starting with a single individual which was isolated imme- 
diately after conjugation, on November 16, 1917, 1 have followed 
the life history of thirteen different series, all beginning as ex- 
conjugants of pairs of normally conjugating individuals, and all 
were progeny of the original ex-conjugant which was ‘isolated 
November 16, 1917. Three additional series, derived froni 
encysted individuals, have also been studied m similar isolation 
cultures. The different series were started at various periods 

^ Calkins,’ 1919. Uroleptus mobilis, Engelm. I. History of the nuclei during 
Division and Conjugation, Jour. Exp. Zodl., vol. 37, no. 3, p. 293. 
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of the life history of parental series and at different stages of 
vitality, so that I have abundant data for the study of coni' 
parative vitality of parent and offspring. It is with pleasure, 
based upon admiration for the genius of that gifted pioneer in 
this field of research, Edouard Maupas, that I can say these data 
convincingly prove the truth of his conclusions that conjugation 
in ciliates restores vitality and prevents the phenomena accom- 
panying 'old age’ which we include under the terms senescence 
and natural death. 

METHODS AND RECORDS 

On October 3, 1917, a rich culture in an old hay infusion was 
found to contain a large number of individuals of Uroleptus 
mobihs. The normal structure of this rare ciliate is described 
and its systematic position given in my earlier paper. It is 
illustrated again in figure 1 of the present paper. Attempts were 
immediately made to cultivate the organism on the usual hay- 
infusion culture medium. A better medium was obtained by 
mixing boiled flour water, hay infusion, and spring water, and 
this was used until the middle of January, 1918. It was in this 
medium that the first pairs of conjugating individuals were 
found and isolated, giving the ex-conjugant destined to form the 
first, or A series. A still better medium was substituted on Jan- 
uary 18th. This was obtained by boiling 100 mg, of chopped 
hay with 130 mg. of flour in 100 cc. of spring water, and diluting 
this, when twenty-four hours old, with an equal part of fresh 
spring water. This standardized medium, made fresh each day, 
has been used exclusively throughout the experiments. 

Series and lines 

As used here, the term 'series’ is applied to an aggregate of 
individuals, all derived from a single individual and representing 
its protoplasm. An ideal way to study vitality of such proto- 
plasm at different age periods would be to follow all of the progeny 
throughout the life cycle. As this is obviously impossible, I 
follow as many individual representatives of that protoplasm as 
time and space will permit. My practice is as follows: When 
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an initial individual divides, each of the two cells is isolated as 
the beginning of a line;’ when these divide, two more lines are 
started, and one more is added at the next division. Each day 
a record is made of the number of divisions during the twenty- 
four hours in each line, and a single individual is isolated with a 
capillary pipette from each line and transferred to fresh culture 
medium. The vitality is measured by the division rate, the 
average number of divisions per day in all five lines for a given 
period representing the vitality of the series for that period. I 
have daily records, extending from November 16, 1917, to date, 
of sixteen series and eighty lines of Uroleptus. 

Conjugation tests 

In every line of a series at the time of the daily isolation there 
are two or more individuals in the culture dish according to the 
number of divisions that have occurred. After one is transferred 
the unused individuals are either thrown away or placed in a 
similar culture dish containing about 1 cc. of the fresh culture 
medium. Representatives of all five lines of a series are collected 
in this way and stored in a moist chamber as ‘stock,’ Here 
they accumulate by division until a large number are present. 
Once a week this stock is washed into a Syracuse dish contain- 
ing several cubic centimeters of fresh culture medium and set 
aside as a conjugation test. The number of individuals increases 
rapidly until, in three or four days, there are many hundreds or 
even thousands of organisms. These Syracuse dishes are ex- 
amined carefully every other day for a period of two weeks and 
without any fresh medium being added. During these two weeks 
the limited food is gradually exhausted, and by the end of the 
period conjugation would have occurred if the internal condi- 
tions of the organisms were suitable for it. The date of the 
appearance of conjugations is recorded and the extent of conju- 
gations, up to epidemic frequency. At the end of the period 
the individuals are small, inactive, and starved, and, other tests 
toeing under way, they are discarded. 
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Encystment tests 

Encystment, with its accompanying asexual reorganization, 
has never occurred in my isolation culture dishes. It does occur, 
however, at certain periods of the life cycle in the Syracuse dishes 
during the conjugation tests. Once encysted, the organism can- 
not be coaxed out until after a longer or shorter period in a dried 
state. Such encystments are particularly abundant just prior 
to the first epidemic of conjugation in a series, and, in some tests, 
practically all of the individuals encyst without conjugation. In 
such cases the Syracuse dishes are set aside and the culture 
medium is allowed to evaporate. Such Syracuse dishes with the 
dried cysts are then stacked away for future experiments. After 
several weeks or months of storage, fresh culture medium is 
added to the Syracuse dish containing the dried cysts. In some 
cases the reorganized individuals emerge by the end of a week; 
in others, two or three weeks may be required. Series B and M 
were derived from such encysted individuals. The cytology of 
reorganization during encystment will form the subject of a later 
paper. 

The measure of vitality 

Reproduction by division is an indication that cell structures 
arc functioning normally, and the rate of division is an index of 
the condition of metabolic activities of the protoplasm, or a 
numerical index of the protoplasmic vitality of a series for a given 
period. The relative activity of a given protoplasm at different 
periods or of parent and offspring protoplasm for the same period 
may be obtained by averaging the number of divisions per day 
in a series for successive periods of the same length of time, e.g., 
five days, ten days, or sixty days. If we compute the average 
division rates in this way for successive ten-day periods from 
start to finish of a series and plot the results, we obtain a curve 
indicating the relative vitality of the protoplasm of a series at 
different periods throughout the life cycle. Furthermore, since 
all series and all lines are fed daily at the same time and with the 
same standardized culture medium, if we plot a number of curves 
representing different series which have originated at different 
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times for identical calendar periods, we can tell whether fluctu- 
ations in vitality are due to conditions of the environment or to 
inherent vitality of the protoplasm. If due to environmental 
conditions, a correction may be made which will indicate, approx- 
imately, the comparative vitality, had the environmental con- 
ditions been normal. 

Again, if we plot the curves for different series and start them 
all from the same ordinate, we have a means of measuring the 
vitality of different series at similar stages of the life cycle. Such 
curves enable us to find the cyclical incidence of important 
phases of the life history, such as conjugation and encystment, 
and to establish the limits within which they occur. 

These methods have been used in working out the results 
described in the following pages. In maintaining the cultures 
and keeping up the records, as well as in working up the statistical 
data, I have been fortunate in having the assistance from time to 
time of Miss Mabel L. Hedge and of my colleague Prof. Louise 
H. Gregory, whose helpful interest I gratefully acknowdedge. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CULTURES 

The fact should be emphasized at the outset that these ex- 
periments deal, in the main, with one bit of protoplasm which 
emerged from the processes of conjugation on November 16, 
1917, reproduced abundantly by division, underwent paedoga- 
mous conjugation repeatedly, underwent encystment, and is still 
living with a vigor equal to that at the beginning. Some of this 
protoplasm has been maintained in isolation cultures whereby 
conjugation has been prevented and in which encystment does 
not occur. Such protoplasm invariably dies, the phenomenon of 
natural death being the last stage of a decreasing vitality — a 
decrease which begins to show early in the life cycle. Other 
parts of this protoplasm have been allowed to conjugate among 
themselves, the subsequent isolation cultures showing the effects 
of such conjugation upon such protoplasm. Still other parts of 
this protoplasm have been allow^ed to encyst and to undergo 
processes of asexual reorganization within such cysts, and the 
effects of such reorganization have been ascertained. 
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Also, the fact should be emphasized again, that throughout 
the entire history of the protoplasm, with the exception of a few 
weeks at the outset, the same standardized culture medium, 
made fresh each day, has been used. Waning vitality cannot 
be attributed to deleterious food conditions, for, on the same day 
with the same food, one portion of the protoplasm may be at the 
lowest ebb of vitality, while other portions are in the full 
swing of metabolic vigor, all portions being equally old in 
point of time. The difference in vigor between them cannot be 
due, therefore, to environmental or external conditions, but must 
be attributed to the internal conditions following conjugation. 

This protoplasm has been studied in fourteen different series 
as follows: The A series, or parent race, started as an ex-conju- 
gant from a pair of Vild^ Uroleptus mobilis on November 16, 

1917, and died on September 18, 1918, in the 313th generation. 
The C series, or first filial series (Fi) , started on February 4, 1918, as 
an ex-conjugant from a pair of individuals in approximately the 
78th generation of the A series. It died out on December 30, 

1918, in the 348th generation. The D series, or second filial 
series, started as an ex-conjugant on March 9, 1918, from the A 
series in the 137th generation and died out on October 13th in 
the 271st generation. An E series was also started at the same 
time from the same source, but was discarded after the 50th 
generation. The F series, or first r 2 series, started as an ex- 
conjugant on March 25, 1918, from the C series in the 86th 
generation (the grandparent A series was in the 155th genera- 
tion). This series died December 21, 1918, in the 317th gener- 
ation. The H series, or third Fi series, started as an ex-conju- 
gant on April 24, 1918, from the A series in the 237th generation, 
and died out on January 16, 1919, in the 277th generation. The 
I series, or first Fs series, started as an ex-conjugant on July 7, 
1918, from the F series in the 143rd generation (the Fi grand- 
parent C series was in the 224th generation and the great-grand- 
parent A series was in the 278th generation). This series is still 
living in the 321st generation, but has stopped dividing and will 
die shortly. The J series, or fourth Fi series, started as an ex- 
conjugant on August 20, 1918, from the A series in the 311th 
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generation, and is still living in the 254th generation. The L 
series, or first F 4 series, started as an ex-conjngant on November 
3 , 1918, from the I series in the 199th generation (the grand- 
parent F series was in the 294th generation, the great-grand- 
parent C series was in the 347th generation, and the great-great- 
grandparent A series was dead). This series, also, is active, and 
in the 196th generation. The M series started from a cyst of 
the F series which had encysted on April 27 th while in the 45th 
generation, remained dry for more than six months, and was 
recovered from the cyst on November 18, 1918. The N series 
was started on December 12, 1918, as an ex-conjugant from the J 
series in the 188th generation. The 0 series was started as an 
ex-conjugant on January 10, 1919, from the M series in the 105th 
generation. The P series was started on January 12, 1919, as an 
ex-conjugant of the L scries in its 115th generation. The Q 
series was started on January 19, 1919, as an ex-conjugant of the 
I series in its 316th generation. Finally, the R series was 
started as an ex-conjugant on January 19, 1919, from the J series 
in its 245th generation. 

In addition to these fourteen series representing one proto- 
plasm, two other series, representing a different initial proto- 
plasm, have been followed throughout the life history. Of these 
the B series started from an encysted Svild' Uroleptus mobilis. 
This individual encysted on November 9, 1917, remained dry 
from December 1 st until January 24th, when it was recovered 
from the cyst. A filial series, the G series, started as an ex- 
conjugant from the B series in the 115th generation on March 
23rd, and died out on January 5th, 1919, in the 291st generation. 

In computing the division rate of a series for a given period, 
e.g., ten days, the number of divisions in all five lines for the ten 
days are added and the sum divided by five. The value of such 
an average depends somewhat on the extent of variation in 
number of divisions in each of the five lines. In table 1 the indi- 
vidual line records for six consecutive ten-day periods from June 
27th to August 25th and for all the series under observation 
during this sixty-day period are given. Since the different series 
were started from ex-conjugants at different times, this sixty- 
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TABLE! 


Actual numbers of divisions in ten-day periods in all lines of series A, C, D, F, 
H, and 1 



LINES 

6/27-7/6 1 

7/7-7/! ft 

PEli 

o 

J 

O 

7/27-8/fi 

8 / 0 -a/ifi 

0?* 

TOTALS 
60 DATS 

AVEBAOE 
DIVISION 
. RATE 
PER LINE 
IN 10 DATS 
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26 
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4 j 
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38 


A series * 
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38 
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10 
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4 
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10 

6 

13 

5 
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9 

70 
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8 

12 

18 
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10 
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8 

10 

18 

7 

9 

10 
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1 

13 

13 

1 19 

14 

6 

5 
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2 

13 

15 

17 

1 

11 

9 
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3 

14 

15 

17 

6 

10 

12 

74 
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4 

14 

15 
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13 
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5 

13 

15 

17 

10 

10 

8 
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12 

13 

20 

7 
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12 
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12 

14 

21 

12 

9 

12 
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3 

14 

15 

20 

i 

12 

11 

83 

43.16 
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13 

14 

19 

10 

7 

13 

76 
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15 

19 

15 
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16 

15 
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14 
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15 
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17 
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day period covers almost every stage of a typical life cycle. It 
includes a late stage of the A series and the initial stage of the I 
series, while the others are intermediate. 

The five different lines of a series thus give consistent records 
in number of divisions in the same calendar period, so that an 
average of all five lines gives a fairly accurate idea of the vitality 
of the protoplasm of a series for that period. Table 2 is a list of 
such averages for all series in the same consecutive calendar 
ten-day periods. 

The averages given in table 2 are based on the actual records 
of daily divisions in all series, the individuals being isolated daily 
and fed on the same fresh, standardized culture medium. In 
seme periods, notably in periods 20 and 21, and again in 25, the 
averages are conspicuously out of proportion with those before 
and after. These low averages, occurring in all series at exactly 
the same time, but in different phases of the life cycles, are 
obviously due to external conditions. The 20th and 21st periods 
fell on May 28th to June 17th. On the 29th of May the cultures 
were transferred from New York to Woods Hole, where a dif- 
ferent natural water was used in making the culture medium, 
and the temperature also was considerably lower than it had 
been in New York. This unusual variation in the sequence of 
averages makes no difference in the life cycle of a given series^ 
but if we wish to compare similar stages in the cycles of all series, 
some of which include this period of adverse conditions while 
others do not, it is obvious that a correction of the lower averages 
is imperative. Such corretions are made for all series in the 20thi 
and 21st periods by averaging the 18th and the 22nd to obtain 
the 20th, and the 19th and 23rd to get the 21st. In making such 
corrections the records of the individual lines are used and the 
rate for each line is corrected; these corrected line averages are 
then averaged to obtain the corrected average for the series. 
The same method is employed for other periods in which cor- 
rections are necessary. In table 2 such corrected averages are 
included in brackets, and the corrected averages are used in 
plotting curves of the life cycles and for comparison of different 
series in similar phases of the cycle. 
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TABLE 2 


Average division rates, all series, in the same ten-day periods 
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TABLE 2~Concluded 
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Incidence of conjugation and encystment 

Conjugation tests in all series have been carried out at weekly- 
intervals beginning with the sixth ten-day period, during which 
the standardized culture medium was introduced. The records 
of these tests give the dates on which pairing occurred. With 
only one exception, every series derived from an ex-con jugant 
failed to give any evidence of conjugation before the fiftieth day. 
The one exception was the I series in which a single pair of con- 
jugating individuals were observed in a test made during the third 
ten-day period. In the C and D series the first pairing occurred 
in the fifth ten-day period; in the H and L series the first pairing 
occurred in the sixth period, and in the J and F series the first con- 
jugation occurred in the seventh and eighth periods. In all of these 
cases, except the I series, conjugations were of epidemic fre- 
quency, i.e., hundreds of pairs were present in the testing dishes. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the first sixty days, approximately, 
represent a period of immaturity so far as conjugation is concerned, 
although, during this period, vitality as indicated by the division 
rate is at its maximum. After conjugation begins in a series, 
the succeeding tests are usually positive unless some adverse 
condition renders the test inconclusive. 

During the period of immaturity the history of the conjugation 
tests was the same for all series. Two or three thousand indi- 
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viduals would accumulate by division in the Syracuse dishes 
during the first seven to eight days when food was plentiful. 
With the transition from rich feeding to starvation, conjugation 
should occur, provided the protoplasm is ready for it. During 
this period of immaturity, however, no conjugations take place, 
and at the end of two weeks the individuals are inactive and 
greatly reduced in size through starvation. 

Conjugation tests made during the period of maturity give a 
very different result. The individuals multiply as before during 
the first week. Then they begin to collect in a single group 
until a dense, white agglomeration is formed which sometimes 
measures half an inch in diameter. Such agglomerations are 
invariably followed by an epidemic of conjugations. Since each 
conjugation test is started with a few individuals of the same 
series that are left over after a daily isolation, the conjugations 
that occur must be between closely related individuals of the 
same age and with an identical previous history. 

In diagram 1 the ten-day averages given in table 2 are plotted 
for the purpose of comparing the life cycles of the first eight series. 
The ordinates represent the average numbers of divisions of a 
single line in ten days. The abscissas represent the successive 
ten-day periods. The positions of the curves in the first period 
indicate the average division rate of each line during the first 
ten days of life after conjugation, while the positions of the curves 
in the tenth represent the average numbers of divisions between 
the 90th and the 100th days after conjugation, etc. The period 
during which conjugations occurred to furnish the filial series is 
shown on the curve of the parental series by a letter which indi- 
cates the filial series. Thus the points marked C, D, H, and J 
on the curve of the A series indicate the periods when filial series 
C, D, H, and J were started as ex-conjugants from pairs in the 
A series. 

The successful and negative conjugation tests are shown in 
diagram 1 by + and - signs, while the inconclusive tests due to 
lack of material or to adverse conditions under which the tests 
were made are indicated by question marks. The dotted line 
connecting the first positive signs in different series indicates that 
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the protoplasm of each series represented by the curve to the left 
of this line was in a condition of sexual immaturity. Sexual 
maturity, or ability to conjugate, persists after the first sixty 
days practically to the end of the cycle. This is well illustrated 
by the A series where conjugations occurred regularly up to one 
month prior to the death of the race. Usually, however, the 
conjugation tests in the later periods of the cycle are inconclu- 
sive, owing to the low division rate and the resulting scarcity 
of material. 

The cysts of Uroleptus mobilis are small and spherical and the 
walls are smooth. When once encysted, the organisms do not 
emerge from their cyst membranes until weeks afterwards, and 
then only after an intervening period in a dried condition. Such 
dried cysts, when placed in fresh culture medium, will give up 
their contained organisms in from five to twenty days. During 
such encystment, or prior to it, the protoplasm of the individual 
undergoes asexual reorganisation (^endomixis^) and, after emerg- 
ing, begins its life cycle with an initial vigor similar to that of 
an ex-conjugant. The B and M series, for example, started 
from cysts. 

Encystments have never occurred in the isolation cultures and 
the uniformity of the curves is sufficient evidence to show that 
no other process of parthenogenesis takes place in these cultures. 
In conjugation tests, however, encystment seems to be due to 
the same conditions under which conjugation is possible. In 
such tests the date of the appearance of cysts is always recorded. 
Such dates are indicated on diagram I by circles above the s5niibols 
for the conjugation tests. 

As shown in the diagram, encystment usually takes place 
among some individuals of a conjugation test before the first con- 
jugating individuals appear (series D, F, G, H, and J). In some 
cases (G and J) encystment occurs in such tests made during the 
first ten days of the cycle. In other cases (C and I) encystment 
and conjugation both appeared for the first time in the same test. 
I have no comment to offer as to the significance of these results, 
but I hope to get further light on the subject with continued 
observations. 
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RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS TO DATE 

The physiological effect of conjugation or fertilization in living 
things has been interpretated, in the main, along two lines of 
theory. One of these, and the older, may be indicated by 
Biitschli’s term Verjungung and by Maupas’s term rajeunisse- 
ment- — terms indicating that the primary effect of conjugation 
is to restore the lagging vital activities to an optimum. The 
other theory, first fully elaborated by Weismann, assumes that 
the union of germ plasms (amphimixis), brought about by con- 
jugation, is a source of variation. 

These two theories are not reciprocally exclusive, and it is 
possible that both are correct, although neither has yet been 
conclusively established. 

Biitschli interpreted conjugation in the protozoa as a means 
whereby waning vitality is restored to full metabolic activity. 
The problem thus suggested involves three fundamental ques- 
tions: 1) Does the protoplasm of a single individual protozoon 
and its progeny by division undergo a progressive waning of 
vital activities leading to 'old age’ and finally to natural death? 
2) Does conjugation actually restore such weakening protoplasm 
to a condition of full metabolic activity? 3) If conjugation 
accomplishes this, what is the explanation of the result? 

The first of these questions has been answered in the affirmative 
by the experiments of Maupas and of subsequent investigators. 
The second has never been answered conclusively, although 
strong experimental evidence has accumulated in support of the 
affirmative. The third question, obviously, is dependent on the 
second, and at best can be answered only hypothetically on the 
basis of our present knowledge. 

1. Does the protoplasm of a single individual Uroleptus mohilis 
and its progeny by division undergo progressive waning of vital- 
ity and natural death if conjugation and parthenogenesis are 
prevented? 

Table 2 and diagram 1 based upon it show clearly enough that 
this question is answered in the affirmative. Series A, C, D, F, 
0, and H, all started as ex-conjugants, show the same initial 
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vitality and a progressively waning vigor leading to death, 
while other series, obtained from these by conjugation, fed at the 
same times on the same standardized culture medium, are now liv- 
ing actively. Counting from the day on which the first division 
of the ex-conjugant occurred to the day on which the last division 
occurred, the protoplasm of the A series divided during 267 days; 
that of the C series during 294 days; the D series, 215 days; the 
F series, 256 days; the G series, 253 days, and the H series, 245 
days. The total number of divisions and the average division 
rate per individual in each series are shown in table 3. 

The C series had the greatest vitality in regard to endurance, 
while the F series had the greatest vitality in regard to division 

TABLES 


SERIES 



A 

C 

D 

F 

G 

H 

Number of division days 

267 

294 

215 

256 

253 

245 

Number of divisions 

313 I 

348 

271 

317 

291 i 

268 


Average division rate in any ten day 
period 

11.72 

11.83 

12. U 

12.38 

11.50 

10.93 



energy. In the latter case the individuals in each line divided 
on the average 12.38 times in ten days, while in the C series the 
average was 11,87, and in the H series it fell to 10.93. The dif- 
ference between F and C is too slight for comment, but that 
between F and H or between D and H may have some signifi- 
cance in connection with the problem as to whether the offspring 
vary in vitality according to the age of the parents at the time 
of conjugation. I have not enough data at present to throw 
much light on this problem, but the data from which table 3 
was derived may be further analyzed to show how the differences 
between the different series are distributed in the life cycles. 

It is shown above that the first conjugations in a series occur, 
as a rule, from fifty to seventy days after the first division of the 
ex-Gonjugant which gives rise to the series. Sixty days, therefore, 
may be chosen as approximately the period elapsing before the 
first conjugation in a series, and a period representing the stage 
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of immaturity of the protoplasm. Adopting sixty days as a 
unit period, it is possible to work out from the daily records the 
division rates in all series for the first, second, third, and fourth 
sixty days of each series to date. These are shown in table 4 
in which the mean division rate of a series per day and its prob- 
able error have been worked out by Davenport’s formulae as 
shortened by Crampton. For comparison with the preceding 
tables, these rates are divided by five and multiplied by ten 
(multiplied by two) to give the number of divisions which each 
of the five lines of protoplasm of a series is capable of undergoing 
in ten days. The G series is omitted from this table, as it rep- 
resented protoplasm which did not come from the original A 
series. Three other series, I, J, and L, are introduced, although 
only one period of the last is involved. The mean for the first 
sixty days of the A series is not included, since this represents 
the period of experimentation with the culture media at the 
outset of the work; the standard culture media was first used 
with this series ten days before the beginning of the second 
sixty-day period. 

The remarkable uniformity of the division rates during the 
first sixty days in all series regardless of the source, or calendar 
period, or age of parent, indicates that every ex-conjugant com- 
posed of a portion of the original protoplasm derived from A begins 
its life cycle with a definite optimum division energy indicated by 
17.1 to 17.9 divisions per line in ten days. This is the average rate 
for sixty days, and the rate for the first or second ten day period 
may be lower or higher than the average for sixty days. Refer- 
ring to table 2, we find a higher rate than the mean for sixty days 
in the first ten-day periods of series C, H, and I ; while it is lower 
than the mean for the first sixty days, in the first ten-day periods 
of series D, F, J, and L. These averages for the first ten days 
may be even less than the averages for the same calendar periods 
of the parental series, a fact which furnishes the kind of evidence 
that has been used by some experimenters as an argument against 
rejuvenescence by conjugation. Thus in the first ten-day period 
of the C series, the division rate Avas 18.6 while that of the parental 
A series in the same period was 20.8. Again the F series, with 
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From A311 dbO.2252 to ±0.1956 to ±0.2922 to 

8/12/’18 10/15 12/14 2/14 



F 8.600 17.200 3/28 7.783415.566 6/27 6.333312.666 7/2G 4.8833 9.766 9/24 Died 12/21 

From C86 ±0.2320 to ±0.2313 to ±0.1690 to ±0.2100 to 

3 /26 /’18 5 /27 7/26 9/24 11 /23 
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only 13.4 divisions in its first ten-day period, was considerably 
lower than that of the parent C series, which was 15.6 for the 
same calendar period. These fluctuations disappear by using 
the longer, sixty-day period, where in eyery case the mean di- 
vision rate of the filial series is greater than that of the parental 
series for the same period (table 5). 

The mean division rates for the second sixty-day periods show 
a decreased vitality in every series (table 4). Here, again, there 
is a remarkable uniformity of results, although variations are more 
marked than in the first sixty-day period. The decrease in the 
vitality of the H series in this second period is so slight that it 
would not be noticed were it not for the decrease in all series — 
a decrease which is especially noticeable in the F and J series. 

In the third sixty-day period there is a similar decrease in 
vitality over the second sixty-day period in all series, and the 
variations in different series become still greater. Compared 
with the second sixty-day period, the decrease in vitality is again 
slight, but compared with the first sixty-day periods, the decrease 
in vitality becomes sufficiently large to indicate an indisputable 
waning of vitality in all series. 

In the fourth sixty-day periods the vitality shows a marked 
drop in all series that have passed through this age, and here the 
variations in different series are extreme. The D series, for 
example, drops from an average of eleven and a half divisions to 
seven-tenths of one division in ten days. On the other hand, 
the F series dropped only from twelve and six-tenths to nine and 
seven-tenths divisions in ten days. 

The precipitous fall in vitality manifested during this fourth 
period of sixty days is continued into the fifth period. Only a 
few of the series outlive this sixty-day period, indeed, only the 
protoplasm of the C series was alive at the end of three hundred 
days, that of the A scries dying during the last week of this fifth 
period. The decline in vigor and early death were most marked 
in the F and H series, the former dying four weeks, the latter, 
three days after the end of the fourth period. 

Maupas found that the last individuals of a race were deformed, 
reduced in size, and degenerate through loss of micronuclei and 
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cirri. In Paramecium caudatum ('04) I found that the micro- 
nucleus is degenerated through hypertrophy, while the cortex 
showed degeneration mainly through the entire absence of 
trichocysts. Similarly, the last individuals of a series of Uro- 
leptus mobilis show evidences of morphological as well as physi- 
ological degeneration. They become greatly reduced in size 
and the micronuclei entirely disappear, probably by absorption. 
The macronuclei do not disappear, but show characteristic 
changes indicating degeneration. The eight separate nuclei 
usually remain independent, but show evidence of an attempt to 
fuse as they do prior to division in a normal individual. Their 
chromatin contents, however, arc quite different from the normal; 
instead of an equal distribution of uniform granules, it masses 
together to form an intensely staining nuclear body similar to 
those which form from the degenerating macromiclei subsequent 
to conjugation (fig. 1, S, 4', cf. fig. 87, and 89, Calkins, T9). 

Unlike Maupas's hypotrichs, Uroleptus does not show cyto- 
plasmic changes further than reduction in size : the inembraiielles 
and cirri do not disappear and the contractile vacuole keeps up 
its activity. 

In this degenerate condition the last individuals of a series 
are unable to divide — division, apparently, being impossible 
without a micronucleus. They sometimes show a remarkable 
tenacity of life, however, in this final phase, indicating that 
metabolic activities may go on despite degeneration. Thus the 
last individual of the A series lived for thirteen days after the 
final (313th) division: the last of the D series for eighteen days; 
the last of the G series for fourteen days; the last of the H series 
for fifteen days. The most remarkable cases of longevity of the 
single individual occurred in the C and the B series. The last 
individual of the C series lived in its 348th generation for thirty- 
six days without dividing again, and the last one of the B series, 
formed as a product of the 257th division on August 31st, lived, 
without dividing again, until October 9th, a period of forty days. 
These last individuals, like all others, were transferred daily to 
fresh standardized culture medium, and their death was not due 
to violence. 




Fig. 1 Uroleptua mobilis. Normal individual and individuals degenerated 
through old age. Camera drawings, same magnification. 

1 Normal individual with typical nuclear complex of eight macronuclei and 
four micronuclei. 

2 Individual from the F series in the 315th generation. Four micronuclei 
still present, but greatly reduced. The macronuclei have undergone granular 
degeneration. The F series died out in the 317th generation, 

3 A prematurely degenerated individual froip the C series in the 316th gen- 
eration. The micronuclei have entirely disappeared. The macronuclei show 
the characteristic granular degeneration. The C series died out in the 348th 
generation. 

4 Individual from the A series in the 313th generation (a sister cell of the 
last individual of the series). All of the nuclei have degenerated, the macro- 
nuclei by granule formation, the two remaining micronuclei by hypertrophy. 
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Bearing in mind the fact that, during these periods of declining 
vigor and death, other filial series derived from their protoplasm 
through conjugation were living with full vigor, although handled 
precisely alike and fed at the same times with the same culture 
medium, we are led to the conviction that waning vitality and 
natural death are inevitable attributes which are inherent in 
Uroleptus protoplasm, and that the conclusions of Maupas and 
■of subsequent investigators in regard to this phenomenon are 
fully confirmed. 

2. Does conjugation between two closely related individuals of 
Uroleptus of the same age result in checking this waning vitality 
and in restoring the protoplasm to full metabolic activity f 

The conjugation tests are made with individuals of the same 
age and of the same series, collected on a certain day from the 
excess individuals after the isolations are made for that day. 
These excess individuals, sister cells of those continued in the 
isolation cultures, represent protoplasm the history of which is 
identical with that of the protoplasm of the isolation cultures. 
They are placed in a Syracuse dish with an abundance of culture 
medium. Here they multiply, and their progeny, in the course 
of two or three weeks, will conjugate, provided they are sexually 
mature. 

One such pair of conjugating individuals is isolated in fresh 
culture medium. The two individuals will have separated as 
ex-con jugants in twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and one of these 
is isolated to start a fihal series. Thirteen such filial series have 
been started; five of these have completed their full cycles and 
have died out; eight, in various stages of vitality, are still under 
observation. 

The question above has already been answered positively by 
the results shown in table 4. Every ex-conjugant from the A 
protoplasm, regardless of the phase of vitality in which the con- 
jugation occurred, shows an average division rate during the first 
sixty days of life of 17.1 to 17.9 divisions in ten days. Table 4 
■also shows that this is the highest average division rate of all 
sixty-day periods of the life cycle. Environmental conditions 
of food, treatment, etc., being the same for parental and filial 
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series, the only possible explanation of the restoration of vitality 
in filial series lies in the process of conjugation by which such 
filial series are started. 

Although table 4 shows that all ex-conjugants have practically 
the same optimum division rate at corresponding periods of the 
life cycle, it does not show the actual differences in metabolic 
activity between parent and filial series in identical calendar 
periods. If conjugation does not restore vitality, the division 
rate of a filial series should not differ from the division rate of 
the parent series from which it has been derived; on the other 
hand, if it does restore vitality, the extent to which it is restored 
will be indicated by the difference in the average division rates 
of parental and filial series in identical calendar periods. 

These differences in average division rates of parent and off- 
spring series are clearly shown in table 5. Here two interesting 
phenomena are evident: first, reading across, the table shows that 
the discrepancy between parent and offspring increases with the 
age of the parent series at the time of conjugation; second, 
reading down, it shows that, w^hile both series are losing vitality, 
the parent series is losing it more rapidly than the filial series. 

In regard to the first of these phenomena, it will be noted that 
the C series came from the A series when the latter was in the 
78th generation and that, during the first sixty days of the filial 
series, the protoplasm of each line had the power to divide 1.53 
times more in ten days than that of each line of the parent A 
series in the same period. The D series came from the A series 
when the latter was in the 137th generation, that is approxi- 
mately fifty generations older than the protoplasm which gave 
rise to the C series. The discrepancy now between the parent 
series A and the filial series D amounted to 3.03 divisions in ten 
days during the first sixty days of the D series. That is the 
protoplasm of each line of the offspring series had the power to 
divide 3.03 times more in ten days than that of each line of the 
parent A series. The filial H series came from the same parent 
A series when the latter was in the 237th generation, or about 
150 generations older than when the C series was formed. The 
discrepancy between parent A and offspring H series now 
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amounted to 4.8 divisions in ten days. Finally, the J series 
came from the same parent A series when the latter was in the 
311th generation, i.e., the protoplasm was about 230 generations 
by division older than it was at the time when the C series came 
off. The discrepancy in division rates between the young J 
series and the old parental A series now amounted to 17.0 di- 
visions in ten days. This means that, if the protoplasm con- 
tained in the two weakened cells of the parental A series had not 
conjugated in the 311th generation, it might have divided during 
the subsequent sixty days at the rate of twenty-five hundredths 
of one division in ten days, but having conjugated, it actually 
divided at the rate of 17.9 times in ten days. 

These results indicate that the protoplasm of Uroleptus under 
these cultural conditions has a certain optimum capacity or 
potential of metabolic activity which is gradually exhausted, but 
which can be restored by conjugation. The greater the ex- 
haustion, the more remarkable the restoration. As recharging 
a storage battery restores its potential of active energy, so con- 
jugation restores the potential of vital energy. If the battery is 
recharged before the old charge has been drawn upon, its poten- 
tial of activity would scarcely be affected. An analogous con- 
dition is shown by the Uroleptus protoplasm after encystment, 
and after conjugation occurring in an earlier period of the life 
cycle (e.g., the A and C series, or the C and F series). If, how- 
ever, the battery is nearly exhausted before it is recharged, the 
difference in potential between the newly changed condition and 
the exhausted condition would be marked. The analogue to this 
is the J series and the parental A series. The restored potential 
of vitality in Uroleptus protoplasm is a ‘charge’ of vital energy 
which is capable of metabolic activities through a period of from 
260 to 300 days, or vitahty sufficient to produce individuals to 
the number of 2 to the 300th + power. 

In regard to the second of the phenomena shown by table 5, 
it is interesting to see that, as the protoplasm of a series grows 
older, the potential of vitality is exhausted at an increasingly 
rapid rate. Thus, the discrepancy between the division rates of 
parental and filial series is greater during the second sixty-day 
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period of the filial series than during the first sixty days. Indeed 
the discrepancy between parent and offspring in successive sixty- 
day periods increases in geometrical proportion. Thus the dif- 
ferences between the A and C series for the first, second, and third 
sixty-day periods are indicated by 1.53, 2.63, and 4.10 divisions 
in ten days. The differences in the A-D series are 3.03, 5.77, and 
7.09. In the C-F series, the differences for four successive 
sixty-day periods are 1.0, 2.23, 4.63, and 7.26, which is a geomet- 
rical increase of the disparity in division energy of parent and 
offspring protoplasm. 

When we consider that we are dealing here with one protoplasm 
derived from the protoplasm of the single individual ex-conjugant 
that was isolated on November 16, 1917, these results offer con- 
clusive evidence that conjugation rejuvenates or restores vi- 
tality to an optimum when that vitality is reduced through 
continued metabolic activity. Many series have died, but I 
have under cultivation to-day protoplasm of the L, N, P, 0, and 
R series which is directly descended from the original ex-conjugant 
A and which is living with the same metabolic vigor as that shown 
by the A series during its most vigorous period. Yet there has 
been no change in the standardized culture medium with which 
this protoplasm has been fed, and no variation in the daily 
treatment. The continued vitahty is due solely to the successive 
conjugations which have taken place betw^een representative bits 
of this protoplasm. 

Since one condition, viz., starvation, is found in the conju- 
gation tests and not in the isolation cultures, the objection might 
be raised that changes may be set up in the protoplasm due to 
such starvation or to some other condition of the conjugation 
tests which would result in a restoration of vitality, thus making 
conjugation an accessory 'phenomenon without effect on rejuve- 
nescence. To test this point twenty individuals which had 
reached this starvation point as shown by reduced size, and all 
taken from a conjugation test, but without having conjugated, 
were isolated and carried on in isolation cultures as though they 
were ex-con jugants. An ex-conjugant from the same test, and 
obtained from a pair that were isolated while conjugating, was 
likewise carried on at the same time in five lines as series U. 
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The results (Table 6) show that conditions of the conjugation 
test haqe no stimulating effect on the protoplasmic activities. 
Indeed there is evidence of a depressing effect as indicated by the 
average division rates for sixty days. The rates for non-conju- 
gants are not only lower than that for the ex-conjugant (U 
Series) but^ in all cases, are lower than that of the control parental 
series. All were descendants of the same series (L series) and 
all were of the same age. The starved individuals are grouped 
in four aggregates of five each in table 6, as follows ; 


TABI.R 8 


- 

PARENT 

RACE 

L KEHIEfi 

(5 lines) 

EX-CO NJ C- 
G.ANT FROM 
L SERIES 

U SERIES 

(5 lines) 

XON-CONJEGANTR FROM SAME 
CONJCGATION TEST AS U SERIES. 
TWENTY INDIVIDUALS IN 4 
GHOCPS OF 5 EACH 


Group 1 

Group2 

Group 3 

Group 4 

Average division-rate first 10 








8.4 

9.2 

7.0 

7.6 

7.4 

6.8 

Second 10 days 

5.4 

14.0 


6.6 

6.0 

6.8 

Third 10 days 

10.0 

18.4 

4.4 ■ 

5.6 

6.8 

5,4 

Eourth 10 days 

10.4 

14.0 

7.0 

6.6 

8.4 : 

5.4 

Fifth 10 days 

7,6 

18.6 

6.6 i 

6.8 

7.2 . 

7.2 

Sixth 10 days 

5.0 

13.6 

7.8 

7.6 

6.4 ' 

7.4 



Average division -rate 60 days 

7.9 

12.96 

6.4 

' 6.8 

7.1 

6.5 


There is some evidence, by no means complete as yet, that 
vitality of the more recent vseries lacks the endurance of the earlier 
series. This is apparent in diagram 1, where the curves of the 
filial series are progressively shorter from the C series to the J 
series. Both 1 and J arc now in the last stages of metabolic 
vigor and no further divisions in either series wdll occur. The 
I series is now 235 days old, and the J series 200 days, the former 
having divided 322 times, the latter 253 times. The shortened 
cycle appears to be accompanied by greater intensity of division 
energy than in the earlier filial scries, the I series having an 
average division rate of 13.2 divisions in ten days, the J series, 
12.6 (table 3). In a few months the cycles of the L, N, 0, P, 
and B series will be complete and wall furnish more adequate data 
for conclusions on this interesting point. 
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The Q series, coming from the I series in the 316th generation^ 
has been queer from the start, dividing only twenty-three times^ 
in thirty-three days, and it will soon die out. The exceptional 
history of this series is probably due to faulty reorganization 
after conjugation, for the nuclear complex is quite abnormaL 
If this result is due to the age of the parent series at the time of 
conjugation, the history of the Q series is an interesting contra- 
diction to that of the J series where the parent series was rela- 
tively even older at the time of conjugation. Defective reor- 
ganization is possible after any conjugation, but the chances of 
such defective reorganization are probably greater with increasing 
age of the parent. 

While the several series described above were all derived from 
one ancestral protoplasm of the A series, two other series, B and 
G, came from a different source. The B series was started from 
an encysted Uroleptus mobilis which had encysted in Vild’^ 
stock before the A series was started. It emerged from the cyst 
on January 25, 1918, and lived until October 9th, dividing 258 
times between January 25th and September 1st, or 11.8 di- 
visions in ten days on the average. Many epidemics of conju- 
gation occurred, but only one ex-conjugant was isolated. This- 
one formed the G series, the B series being in the T15th generation 
at the time. The same resultant renewal of vitality and con- 
tinued life of the filial series was observed as with the A proto- 
plasm, the G series starting with an optimum division rate of 
18.06 in ten days for the first sixty days, running through 291 
generations and dying out January 4, 1919. 

3, Does reorganization during encystmeni {^endomizis^ or partheno- 
genesis) restore waning vitality to full metabolic vigor? 

Unfortunately, I have insufficient data to draw positive con- 
clusions on this subject. Only two series, B and M, were de- 
rived from cysts, and of these only the M series is pedigreed. 
This series was started on November 18th from a cyst that was 
formed by an individual of the F series in its 45th generation, 
on April 27, 1918, and remained encysted for six months. In 
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the first period of sixty days after emerging from the cyst, it had 
a higher division rate than any other representati\'c of the A 
protoplasm, the protoplasm of each line dividing, on the aver- 
age, 19.8 times in ten days. If the vitality of the encysted in- 
dividual was the same in potential as that of the same proto- 
plasm in the isolation cultures, we would expect the di\dsion rate 
of the isolation series during the sixty days subsequent to the 
45th generation to be practically the same as that of the proto- 
plasm from the cyst. This expectation, however, was not real- 
ized, for during this period the F series di\dded only 17.G times 
in ten days a difference in [)oteiitial of 2.2 divisions in ten 
days. The difference between the division rate of the F series 
for its first sixty days and the series for its first sixty days 
was 2.6 divisions in ten days (table 4). 

The difference between the di^d8ion rates of the parent F 
series and the offspring AI series by parthenogenesis is not actu- 
ally as large as the figures indicate. The M series was main- 
tained under the conditions of a constant temperature of 24 Ah, 
while the F series was maintained under the conditions of lab- 
oratory temperature which varied from Mb’ to 22'’C. That the 
difference in rate is not due solely to these different conditions, 
ho\ve\'er, is shown by a comparison f)f the M scales with tlie ]j 
series (cf. Table 2). The latter came from the I series and the I 
series from the F series. Both L and Al, therefore, had the 
same ancestry. Furthermore, L and AI were started at ajoproxi- 
mately the samci time, L as an ex-conjugant, AI from a cyst, and 
both series were maintained under the same temperature condi- 
tions. The L series, during the same sixty days as al)o\'e for 
the AI series, had an aATrage di^dsion rate of 18.8 in ten days 
as against 19.8 for the AI series, 

Th(^ unpedigreed B series, which came from a c\'st, may be 
compared with the C series which started as an ex-conjugant at 
about the same lime as the B series. The first sixty days of the 
B series gave an a\^eragc division rate of 17.4 di\4si()ns in ten 
days, while that of the C series was 17.2. 

8o far as the evidemee thus far obtained is concerned, it ap- 
pears that the initial ^dtality after encystment and partheno- 
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geneyis is as great as, or even greater than, that after conjuga- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether this high potential has the 
same capacity of endurance as that obtained from conjugation. 
The 'SI series is not old enough at the present time to furnish 
evidence. The B series divided only 258 times, while its con- 
temporaries, the A and C series, divided 313 and 348 times, 
respectively. 

GENERAL 

It is not my intention to formulate here any theory in explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of rejuvenescence. The facts con- 
cerning it may be grouped in two categories: one, physiological, 
the other, morphological. 

In the first place, the results presented in this paper show that 
in IJroleptiis mobilis the physiological processes of metabolism 
are not capable of unlimited activity. The limits vary from 
the time of conjugation or encystment to between 268 (H series) 
and 349 (C series) generations by division. Within these limits 
there is a progressive weakening of metabolic vigor from an opti- 
mum shown during the first three months after conjugation. 
This Aveakening, furthermore, increases by geometrical progres- 
sion, i.e., it is cumulative, as shown by the geometrical increase 
of the difference in vitality between filial and parental series in 
successive sixty-day periods (table 5). Such weakening proto- 
plasm, if not allowed to conjugate, inevitably dies, as does th(' 
somatic protoplasm of metazoa. 

A second physiological fact is equally well established by these 
Uroleptus experiments. The same protoplasm is transformed 
from a condition of metabolic weakness to a condition of opti- 
mum metabolic vigor by the. process of conjugation. The effect 
of conjugation is clearly indicated by the extreme case of the J 
series. Here the protoplasm, at the time of conjugation, had 
only enough metabolic vigor to divide tAvice in ten days. The 
cells that conjugated Avere both composed of this Aveak proto- 
plasm. Ten days later if they had not conjugated, each might 
have been able to divide at the rate of 0.25 times in ten days, 
or once in forty days; but, having conjugated, one of them, the 
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J series, was able to divide at the rate of 17.0 times in ten days, 
or 71.6 times in forty days, and there is no n^ason to doubt 
that the other ex-conjugant of this pair would have had tlie 
same vigor. 

The experiments also indicate that there is a limit to the ex- 
tent to which this protoplasm can be rejuvenated. It might be 
inferred, with reason, that if two weak indixnduals are trans- 
formed by conjugation into individuals capable of di^dding sev- 
enteen times in ten days, then conjugation between two indi- 
viduals from a series in which physiological weakness is not yet 
perceptible, would result in an ex-conjugant (‘apable of dividing 
more than seven tcon times in ten days. The inference, however, 
is not supported by the facts. A good illustration is the rela- 
tion between the F and C series (cf. Table 5). The F series came 
fromCAvhen the latter^s vitality was indicated by 17.2 divisions 
in ten days. Each of the two indi\ iduals conjugating at tliis time, 
would have had the ability to divide at the rate of 16.2 times in 
ten days during the ensuing sixty days, if they had not conju- 
gated. Having conjugated, they were able to divide at the 
rate of 17.2 times — a difference, or extent of rejuvenescence, 
indicated by only one division in ten days. Since all ex-con- 
jugants, under the conditions of the experiments and regardless 
of the state of vitality of the parent protoplasm, inturn to this 
same optimum of vitality measured by 17-1- di^’isions in ten 
days (table 4), it is evident that the protoplasm of Uroletpus 
will hold only a certain charge, so to speak, or potential of 
metabolic vigor, as a result of conjugation. This optimum, of 
course, is subject to change by changes in the environmental 
conditions -heat, for example, increasing it. 

A third physiological fact is also indicated by these experi- 
ments, although the numerical support is not as adequate as that 
in support of rejuvenescence through conjugation. This is the 
fact of rejuvenescence following encystment and parthenogenesis, 
in which no nuclear interchange occurs. The B series and the 
M series came from cysts. The ancestrj' of the former is un- 
known, but during its first sixty days in culture, its metabolic 
vigor was measured by a di\4sion rate of 17.4 times in ten days. 
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This is the same optimum as that following conjugation. The 
M series is pedigreed. It came from the F scries in its 45th 
generation, and after a period of six and a half months was re- 
covered fron the cyst. During the sixty days subsequent to the 
date of the 45th generation, the F scries divided at the rate of 
17.6 times in ten days, while the protoplasm of the M series 
during its first sixty days of culture divided at the rate of 19.8 
times in ten days. The difference (2.2 divisions) is undoubtedly 
greater than it Avould have been had the temperature conditions 
remained the same. As explained on page 151, the M series was 
cultivated under conditions of higher temperature than the 
laboratory, whereas the F series vas cultivated under the lab- 
oratory temperature. The L scries, which came from the F 
scries through conjugations and which was started at approxi- 
mately the same time as the M series, was cultivated under the 
same conditions as the M series. Its division rate during this 
same period of sixty days was 18.8— one full division higher than 
the usual ex-conjiigant. In this case of the M series, therefore, 
the rejuvenating effect of parthenogenesis was even greater than 
that of conjugation. Whether the endurance of the partheno- 
genetic protoplasm differs from that of the protoplasm following 
conjugation remains to be seen. 

Parthenogenesis through encystment appears to be an attribute 
of high vitality, and the ability to encyst is apparently lost at an 
early date (diagram 1). In the C series it did not occur after 
the 160th day; in the F series, not after the 110th day, and in 
the D, I, and J series it did not occur after the 80th, 60th and 
20th days, respecti\^ely. I do not know Avhat this means, but 
it is certainly true that no internal reorganization Avithoiit en- 
cystment has occurred thus far, for in every series the physio- 
logical depression is continuous and progressive, and death in- 
variably follows. Conjugation, with rejuvenescence, however, is 
possible almost to the end of the cycle. Encystment, apparently, 
is not possible near the end of the cycle, but it does occur even 
in the first ten days after conjugation. Conjugation, on the 
other hand, does not occur until from thirty to seventy days 
after the previous conjugation. I am aware of published state- 
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ments to the contrary in connection with other ciliates, and it 
may well be that this condition of sexual immaturity noticeable 
in Uroleptus is not universal among ciliates. 

As Maupas found for other hypotrichous ciliates, the condi- 
tion of physiological depression is accompanied by morpho- 
logical changes. During the period of active metabolism the cell 
rapidly grows to full size after division (140 ^ to 1(35 ix). The 
macronuclei are eight in number, with from four to six micro- 
nuclei. In preparation for division a portion of each macro- 
nucleus is thrown off and is absorbed in the cytoplasm, while the 
remaining portions fuse to form a single division micleus. All 
but two of the micronuclei arc likewise absorbed. In the late 
individuals of a cycle, the macronuclei lose their characteristic 
nuclear clefts and in some cases show a tendency to fuse, while in 
other cases the number is increased from eight to as many as 
sixteen smaller and irregularly shaped nuclei. The rnicronuclei 
do not increase in number, but undergo degeneration by hyper- 
trophy or by granular degeneration, and finally disappear in the 
cytoplasm. In the last individuals of a series, the chromatin of 
each macronucleus collects in a single large, highly refra(dile, 
and densely staining granule. The size of the cell is greatly 
reduced and it is unable to divide. The cytoplasm is probably 
as much changed as the nuclei, but morphological evidence of 
such change is difficult to detect. In general there is a tendency 
to increased vacuolization, while the mitochondria, which form 
a cortical layer in the normal individual, arc rare and irregularly 
distributed. Some individuals in this final stage of depression 
live without dividing for thirty-six (C series) and forty (B series) 
days. 

In conjugation, apart from the processes of maturation and 
reduction in number of chromosomes from eight to four, and 
union of the gametic nuclei, the most significant phenomenon is 
the granular disintegration of the old macronuclei, and absorp^ 
tion of the relatively large quantity of nuclear substance in the 
cytoplasm. Not only do the macronuclei thus furnish nucleo- 
proteins to the cytoplasm, but the micronuclei also contribute no 
small part. Thus, if an individual goes into conjugation with 
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four micronuclei, all four of them may undergo the first matura- 
tion division. Of the eight possible micronuclei thus formed, 
only two undergo the second maturation division, while six are 
absorbed. All of the four products of the second maturation 
division may undergo the third division, and of the eight products 
of this phase, only two become pronuclei, the other six being 
absorbed. Finally, in the second division of the amphinucleus, 
two of the four products form the new micronuclei, one forms the 
new macronucleus, while one, the sister nucleus of the new 
macronucleus, is absorbed in the cytoplasm (Calkins, loc. cit., 
pp. 316-326). 

The cytological details of encystment are not yet worked out. 
Anticipating the description of the process, it may be briefly 
stated here that the macronuclei break up into granules as they 
do after conjugation, and these granules are absorbed in the 
cytoplasm. 

One phenomenon, therefore, common to division, conjugation, 
and encystment, is the absorption of variable quantities of 
nuclear substance in the cytoplasm. That the physical and 
chemical consequences of such absorption are connected with the 
phenomenon of rejuvenescence seems probable. That the rela- 
tion between the new amphinucleus after conjugation, or the 
new nuclear complex after encystment, and this reorganized 
cytoplasm is likewise connected with the phenomenon of rejuve- 
nescence is equally probable. The nature of such connections 
and of such relations is a matter of speculation for which we are 
not yet prepared. 

Columljia. University 
March 4, 1UI9 




Resumido por los autores, Leslie B. Arey y W. J. Crozier. 

Escuela Medica de la Universidad del Noroeste y Estaci6n 
Biologica de Bermuda. 

Las respuestas sensoriales de Chiton. 

En el presente trabajo los au tores pasan en revista las ca- 
pacidades sensoriales y modos de reaccion que presenta Chiton 
tuberculatus Linn., con referencia particular a la diferenciaci6n 
de los receptores y a la significacion etiol6gica de ciertos tipos 
de respuestas. Bajo el primer epigrafe senalan que se puede 
demostrar un grado considerable de diferenciacion sensorial, y 
bajo el segundo pres tan ateiicidn a la conexi6n entre las modifi- 
caciones progresivas del heliotropisrno en relacidn con la edad, 
el modo en que se determinan estos cambios y sus consecuencias, 
que aparecen en la vida de una poblaci6n de Chiton, La 
biondmica. de Chiton descubre una serie intrincada de inter- 
relaciones armbnicas, neceeitandose una descripcion exact a de 
su historia natural. Los autores senalan el hecho de que el 
medio ambiente en que vive este molusco “primitivo,” en el 
cual la centralizacibn nerviosa se presenta en un e.stado incipi- 
ente, esta determinado en varias edades por cl comportamiento 
del animal, con ciertas relaciones ventajosas realizadas de una 
manera automatica. 

Translation by Job 6 F. Nonidez 
CarnftgKi Institution of Washington 
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I. INTRODUCTION^ 

Chitons of the species C. tuberculatus^ constitute, in appro- 
priate situations, a conspicuous element in the shore fauna of the 
Bermuda Islands. Their large size, their abundance, and the fact 
that when mature the sexes are readily distinguishable by external 
inspection (Crozier, T9) make these chitons favorable animals 

2 Many of the experimental observations used in this report were originally 
obtained by L. B. A, during the summer of 1914, and were briefly reported at the 
fifteenth meeting of the Zoological Society (Arey, TSa); some phase.s of this 
inquiry have since then been worked over independently by W. J. C., who has 
added matter drawn from field studies and from further experimentation, and is 
respon.siblc for the actual writing of the paper. In 1914 our work was made 
possible by grants from the Humboldt Fund of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology; we would express our appreciation of this support. 

* Chiton squamosus L. was obtained by the Challenger expedition near Ber- 
muda (Haddon, ^86), and this is the only species listed by the early conchologists 
for the Bermuda area (e.g., Jones, '88). Heilprin ('89, p. 176) speaks in addi- 
tion of ‘C. marmoratus GmeL' and Verrill ('02, p. 497) makes incidental mention 
of Xl marmoreus.’ Undoubtedly, the 'marmoreus' is intended to refer to the 
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for a variety of investigational purposes. Little has been known, 
however, about the activities of placophorans, and no experi- 
mental study has hitherto been made as to the nature of their 
somewhat remarkable sensory organs. In the following pages 
we shall be concerned with the behavior of C. tuberculatus and 
with the several ways in which its responses to sensory activation 
may be regarded as of general theoretic interest. 

Although it would be unwise to place upon the fact too great 
an emphasis, in relation to the present study, it is nevertheless 
well to recall that the Placophora are usually admitted to rank 
as ‘ generalized,' or even ^primitive/ inollusks. In their marked 
bilateral symmetry, their somewhat diagrammatic organization, 
and the primitive aspect of their development (Heatli, '99), 
the Placophora are believed to display features of an ancient and 
generalized character — which is not, however, fully supported by 
the facts of their known fossil record, although animals clearly 
of the chiton type are known from later Ordovician times onward. 
We need not be led to expect that the primitive organization of 
the chitons should necessarily determine the relative complexity 
of their behavior as contrasted with that of other mollusks. The 
very fact of their greater antiquity, apparently confirmed by the 
morphological evidence, allows all the more opportunity for the 
possible acquisition, among the chitons, of special features of 
their own. From this standpoint little can be gained through 
the deliberate consideration of the behavior of Chiton in the light 
of its morphological approximation to the ^ancestral mollusk;' on 

animal with w’hich we have worked, In superficial characters it agrees with 
the usual diagnosis of C. tuberculatus (Dali and Simpson, ’01). with which C. 
squamosis was for a long time considered to be identical. Specimens have been 
identified for us as C. tuberculatus by Mr. W. F. Clapp, of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, to whom we are indebted for this and numerous other kind- 
nesses, In external appearance this chiton is very variable, but it is undoubt- 
edly the only species at all common at Bermuda. In three years’ collecting by 
one of us (W, J. G.) only a single Acanthopleiira has been seen, although Ischiio- 
ehiton purpurascens is fairly abundant, and Acanthochites and lonicia less so. 
Thus the chiton fauna of Bermuda differs much from that of the more southern 
portions of the West Indian faunal region, where Acanthopleura is said to be 
the commonest type, although four or five species of chiton proper, including 
C. tuberculatus, are well known from Porto Rico and other stations (\\. J, C.). 
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the other hand, the peculiar disposition of the nervous system in 
placophorans may allow us to analyze a few generalized, or 
fundamental, characteristics of the molluskan nervous system. 
To this end, some acquaintance with the more obvious features 
of the natural history of Chiton and a knowledge of the variety 
of its motor responses are essential preliminaries. 

II. NATURAL HISTORY 
1. Habitat and appearance 

Numbers of C. tuberculatus may almost always be discovered 
in any intertidal situation where the substratum is hard and firm, 
not too greatly exposed to wind and waves, free from muddy silt, 
the water not too stagnant nor the growth of algae too vigorous. 
The diversity of local habitats includes : freely exposed faces of 
cliffed shores, pockets in shore rocks, crevices, the floors of caves 
with northern or southern exposures, the under surfaces of 
boulders and slabs of stone, and the under sides of smaller stones 
on sheltered, shingly beaches . The individuals obtained from these 
different habitats are not of uniform appearance. The external 
aspect of the chitons— as determined by their size, their coloration, 
and the organisms dwelling upon their dorsal surface— is closely 
correlated with the conditions under which they are individually 
found to be living. The meaning of this correlation we are not 
primarily concerned to analyze in this report ; but since the degree 
of sensory differentiation which we have discovered in Chiton and 
the complexity of its behavior seem in some ways to be excep- 
tionally great, as compared with what is known for some other 
invertebrates, it is necessary to outline a few of the more im- 
portant features in its life-history. On certain points the state- 
ments made are of a preliminary kind, and must for the present 
remain in dogmatic isolation. Materials for a quantitative 
analysis of the bionomics of Chiton will be made the subject of a 
separate report. 

The animals used in our experiments were collected in the 
region of Great Sound. Within this portion of the Bermuda 
area, to which the application of the following remarks is to be 
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restTicted, C. tuberculatus is relatively abundant. During late 
summer and autumn, young individuals, less than 1 cm. in length, 
arc to be found beneath low- tide level on the under surfaces of 
stones, glass bottles, and other more or less smooth objects. In 
spring and summer the youngest (smallest) specimens ol)taina])le 
are characteristically found under small, flat stones on sheltered 
beaches, at the upper limit of the tides. Larger indi^'iduals are 
not usually found in this type of habitat. The age at which 
sexual maturity comes about (Crozier, M9), namely, when a 
length of about 3.5 cm. is attained, is correlated in a general way 
with the occurrence of the chitons further down the shore, under 
larger stones or in crevices in the walls of caves. Still larger 
chitons, 5 to 7 cm. long, commonly occur freely exposed uin)n 
sunlit rocks, while those of maximal size (8 to 1) cm.), ar(‘ rar(‘ly 
found concealed in dark pla<‘es. 

The youngest chitons, which as a rule li^'e under small stones 
and are seldom if at all found exposed to bright sunlight, are of 
a general light greenish cast. The periostracum is lustrous and 
perfectly intacd (uneroded). Very rarely indeed are adventitious 
organisms (barnacles, Spirorbis, or algaej found lodged upon 
them. In many, in fact in most, places their coloration matches 
decidedly the tint of their surroundings among the smooth, 
greenish under surfaces of the stones occurring at the upper 
reach of the tide. Moreover, the pigment at ion is not ^solid,’ hut 
is broken up by small light and dark blotches. The homochro- 
inicity of the pigmentation is not, however, in all cases perfect. 

In coloration and general appearance C. tubentulatus assumes 
the aspect more characteristic of the sp{M*ies at a slightly later 
period. Animals 5 to 7 cm. long (tig. 1) correspond in form and 
markings with Haller’s figure of C. squamosus, ^well known 
through its reproduction in many zoological texts, the close 
rclationshij) of C. tuberculatus and C. squamosus which for 
our purposes is fortunate because the anatomy of the latter and 
of its relatives is well understood - - is shown by the fact (hat until 
comparatively recent times these species were considered iden- 
tical by conchologists. At k^ast two distinct pigment materials, 
and perhaps a third, enter into the general colorat ion of ( . tuber- 
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culatus. The predominating tint of the periostracum upon the 
valves is green, but in the depressions between the ridges upon 
both jugum and pleura a brown substance is evident. The 



Fig. 1 ?hol<)sra[)h of a Chiton lubcvculatus L. on nalural rock substratum, 
from a moderately protected station, at low tide; about six years old, natural 
size. Note epizoic barnacles (Ikdraclita j)orosa Dar.), also, in flic uj)per right 
corner of the photograph, a cluster of Modiolus, and, on the posterior margin of 
the girdle, two fecal masses, 

tubercles on the pleurae, in specimens less than 3 cm. long, are 
tipped with blue. In very young chitons (less than 0.9 cm.) the 
‘scales' covering the girdle are colored opposite the anterior margin 
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of each shell plate with the same blue-green pigment ; the colored 
scales are disposed in such a way jis to form distinct, trans^Trse 
bands. Usually at a length of about 2.5 cm. this blue-green line 
upon the girdle bands is replaced by one of deej) brown (burnt 
umber); at a length of 3.5 cm. tlie girdle bands have usually 
begun to fuse at the periphery, although the pale whitish patches 
of ‘scales’ lying between them may persist until an advanced 
age. d’his has the effect of breaking the solidity of the girdle 
outline, when it is looked at from a little distance.'^ Whatever 
concealing effect might be attributed by some writers to the 
coloration of the girdle in Chiton is completely defeated, however, 
by one important fact: the chitons found in situations where this 
condition might be of vsome use in the way of concealment have 
the central area of each valve eroded (periostracum and super- 
ficial layer of the tegmentum removed), producing along the 
lateral region of each pleuron an isolated area, which, less eroded, 
affords a better foothold for algae; both when expos(Hl to the air 
and when under Avater the succession of these uneroded areas pro- 
duces the effect of a solid, dark band, about the width of the 
girdle, cxmipletely outlining the margin of the shell. 

The modes of pigmentation, involving blue-green and bn)wn 
hues, to which we have referred, are generally exhibited through- 
out the genus Chiton. The green coloration in particular is not, 
however, solely a matter of pigmentation. In early life the green 
material is confined to the periostracum. Its intensity varies 
with habitat, and ranges from a gray green to deep olive green. 
At lengths above 3.5 cm., however, the chiton becomes covered 
Avith a thin coating of dark green algae. The character and 
extent of this coating A'aries with habitat. In some cases the 
green pigment may comphhely disappeai', pi'oducing chitons of 
the ‘variety’ assimilis of Reeve. In all (‘ases there is a pronouiua^d 
homochromic element in the gemn'al ap])carance of the chitons. 

^ small species of Oiicliidella foiiiul in this luibitat is (like many other On- 
ehiflellas) also pigmented aeeordiiig to this general plan, llie free inaigin of its 
mantle is colored with a dark brown pigment, interrupted at regular intervals 
by light iiatehcs coiitaining glands. The dark ]dgment forms denser, hut irregu- 
lar, ])alclies upon tlie dorsum; the wholf' eiieet is of a dense, but model at(dy 
homochromic, oval mass surrounded by a batuh'd ‘girdle but all oii a very 
minute scale, as the creal ure is only 2.5 inin. long. 
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The further development of this homochromie character- 
istic is conditioned by, or goes together with, the erosion of the 
shell vah^^s. This becomes noticeable at the age of five to six 
years, commonly, and may be exhibited in a non-sub jective 
manner, as follows: 

If the length of the tegumentum along the middorsal line of 
the fourth valve be measured for a series of chitons from any one 
locality, and jilotted against the length (or the estimated age) of 
the corresponding indi\dduals, a graph is obtained (fig. 2) show- 





Fig. 2 Sliowiiig fli(‘ I'chition h'liglli of llic fourtli valve, iti iiiilli- 

the total length of the IndividiuO in rent iinet(‘vs, for chitons of a range 
of sixes, (Marshall Island, south side. May t), IhlS.) ??ee text and fig. d; a, 
point at \\lii<*li ‘beak’ Ix'giiis to pi'cyjeet ; ‘ei'osio]i point,’ e.stiinat(*d from tlie 
enrve; 7, range of individuals iji wliieli fon insjjfadiun) erosion was judged to bo 
just f)oginning. 


iiig one point la) of sharp bending, at an curl}' age, followed at a 
more advanced agtJ by a slower change in curt ature (0), initiating 
a region of less decided correlation between valve length and 
length of iiuiividiial. These changes in the course of the graph 
originate in the following way; In tery young chitons the beak 
(hmibo’) on the fourth vah^e is cpiite unde\'eloped, and does not 
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project beyond the posterior margin of the ^’ah-e. When the 
chiton reaches a length of 1.5 cm. the beak b(\gins to project, 
when 5 and 6 cm. in length, the umbo of the pnMaaling val\'e 
(third), and of the other valves, becomes noticeably (U'oded. 
(Correlated with the incipient exposure of the iutei-tegmental 
mantel between ^'alves three and four — '])ro(lucod bv IIk' erosion 
of the beak of valve three- -there occurs a growth of the anterior 
edge of valve four, forming a protecting pnma'tion iiito the 
lamina! sinus of this valve, which compensates for the w(‘aring 
down of the beak on valve three. These relations are illustrated 
in figure 3. ' We do not consider heiv the fine ([uestioTi as to 
whether this compensating growth of the tegmentum along the 
anterior margin of the valve is a normal growth ])n)C(ss. ind('- 
pendent of erosion, Va!v(^ four was seh^ded for nu^asuivment 
partly because of its intermodiale position in the of shell 

])lates, and hence its possibly greater frecnlom from tln^ op(M’a- 
tioM of inherent growth tendencies of this cliainxder, but more 
particularly because, being the shortest of tlie antia'ior vah'es, 
slight crosional or other changes would prodiua' greater p(M‘cent- 
age alterations in its length, which would thus more 
easily detected. All that we wish to show here is, that tlu' 
Trosiou poinT i.e., the average length at which the chiton in- 
dividuals in a particular locality exhibit the effects of w('atheriug 
upon the vah'es — can lie determined and exhibited in a non-sub- 
jeeti\'e manner. The irregularities in the relation between \’ah'e 
length and length of individual are due to tln^ con eomi taut 
operation of these two tendencies, erosion at the beak and for- 
ward growth at the anterior mid-]>oint of the val\'(‘, sup('riin])(>s(‘d 
upon the normal growth of this structure. 

Accompanying the erosion of the vah'os, which t(nids to pro- 
<hice upon their surface a chalky, brownish, or pale slaty hue, 
there occurs a plentiful accumulation of adventitious organisms 
upon the dorsal surface of hhiton (Plate, ’01 a, pp. 380 ff ). The 

Iherse iiiattor.s an? touched u])on at this |ioint for a n'itsoii wliielt will ht'ccjiiie 
further on in this paj^er, They are discussed with some com])l(denoss 
111 II Mu!)sequent pai)er, by one of the present vrritei's, dealing with tlie ethology 
ef chiton. 


THI; JOCRXAL of KXl'KRIMENTAL ZOOLOCV, VOI., -'t, NO. 2 
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kinds and number of these epizoites depend upon the size of the 
Chiton and the character of its habitat. The most conspicuous 
of them are barnacles (Tetraclita, fig. 1), Spirorbis, and Serpula. 
To this group must bo added algae^ comprising not merely the 
thin coating upon the A'ah'os, but also the Enter omorphas, which 
(in ajjpropriate habitats) grow plentifully upon and between the 
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I'ifi;. Outlines of l!i(‘ fourth yuI\'('s (;!' five; cliitons of increasing ages (sizes); 
(lorsjtl aspects, anterior up; sec text, X 

t'ig, 4 Illustrating ])rolective growth of the valve substance resulting from 
the presence of epizoie l>arnacles; the outline is tluit of tlte valve. X 1. 

scales of the girdle. They are vtuy iinitortant for the prodiitdion 
of homochrornic effects, because the pcriostracum of the scales 
is l)u( little eroded, even in large chitons. The valves are rarely 
much overgrown with these algae, except among the largest 
chitons. In the felted matting of algae various young mollusks 
nematodes, archiannelida, and protozoa abound. The serpula ' 
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affect only the very larp;eBt chitons, llarnacles remain attached 
to a valve in some cases until they have formed three growth 
lines (‘year lines’). One effect of the baniaeles is important in 
coniicetioii with onr preceding remarks regarding the forward 
growth of the tegmentum as correlated with the erosion of the 
superimposed umbo. Instances such as tliat illustrated in tigur(' 
4 show how it is possible for the shell to grow in a ])rotectiug 
manner. In studying shell variation in the cliitons it must l)e 
remembered that the attached barnacles may he removed, before 
or after their death, and leave no obvious trace, althoiigli tlnw 
may have been responsible for irregular growth of a ^'al\'(^ 

At sexual maturity the female (’hit on tuberculatus is colored 
in a different way from the male: its tissues are impregnated with 
a .salmon-pink substance concerned in the metabolism of the 
ovary. If the shell plates are separated, this diffenmtial c*oior- 
ation of the sexes may be detected in dorsal ^•iew. Normally, it 
is quite invisible. This is the first instance of its kind which 
seems to have been described among mollusks. Its im]R)rtarice 
has been discussed in another place (Crozier, T9). 

In the gill channels and under the girdle of chitons obtained 
on sunlit shores where Enteromorpha and associated plants are 
growing in a felted co\'ering o\'er the rock, there are nearly always 
to be found considerable numbers of a commensal isoi^od. It 
appears to be the Eusphaeroma (Sphaeroma) (‘nmulalimi of 
Richardson (’02, p. 292; ’05), described by her from specimens 
collected at Bermuda many years before by (loode, bnt coiiccu'n- 
mg which no information as to habitat or local manner of occur- 
rence has previously been recorded. Tho, association of this 
isopod with C, tuberculatus is general throiigliout the Bermuda 
area, but the commensalism is of a more or less facultative kind, 
since the isopod is found sometimes among the algae at some 
distance from a chiton. Even where the supply of algae is 
scanty (as in crevices within Ihe walls of ca^'cs), the isopods are 
also sometimes found, but usually not in such abundance, under 
the girdle of Chiton. As majiy as twenty or more are to be found 
under a chiton 8 cm. long. The association is {pnte independent 
of the sex and sexual coloration of the chiton. The isopods arc 
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small (2 mm. long), and when taken from a chiton at low tide 
their coloration is quite pale, of a yellowish cast, with minute 
})lack markings. The coloration becomes darker in the light, and 
then reproduces on a small scale something of the greenish4o- 
black color pattern of the chiton girdle. The sphaeromas fre- 
quently remain in place under the chiton at high tide, and in a 
glass aquarium they will reassume a position within the gill 
channel or under the girdle of medium-sized or large chitons. 
There they take up stations chiefly along the lateral margins 
of the girdle, which arc slightly raised during the respiration of 
the chiton. The isopods remain with heads pointed outward, 
into the incoming respiratory current. Sudden shading causes 
them to dart back into the ctenidial channel. When in their 
resting position a small portion of the anterior end may project 
beyond the edge of the girdle of their host, and under these cir- 
cumstances their coloration, resembling that of the dorsal tu- 
bercles upon the girdle, renders them very inconspicuous. Occa- 
sionally one of these isopods creeps in between the gill filaments, 
usual 1}" at the posterior end of a chiton, and under these (‘ondi- 
tions is forcibly shot out at the posterior extremity of its host by 
means of the water current; the isopods appear, moreover, to 
react iiega Lively to currents of this strength, and continue vio- 
lently to swim away, in a spiral path, from the region of the anal 
current even after it has ceased to act upon them in a gross 
mechanical Avay. At high tide, and Avhen under Avater in aquaria, 
the isopods creep freely over the dorsal surface of the chitons; 
under these circumstances their coloration is to a very high 
degree homochromic and concealing. This relation betAveen 
Sphaeroma and Chiton Avill be made the subject of further study. 
At present it can be said that there does not appear to be an}^ 
precise ‘attraction’ (chemical, for example) exerted by the chitons 
upon the isopods. 

This commensal isopod is involved in the very complex envir- 
onmental correlations, Avhich may be clearly analyzed, in the 
life-history of Chitons. Therefore avg mention it here, although 
(ietailed Avork on its beha\d()r and relations must be deferred for 
the present, 
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2, Growth and duralioti of life 

As with animals in general, the rate of growth of Chiton de- 
creases with advancing age. For the area considered in this 
report the growth of Chiton tuberculatus appears to be ade- 
quately represented in figure 5. A detailed analysis of the 
material upon which this curve is founded will be given elsewhere. 



Fig. 5 Showing the relation between size (total length, in centimeters) and 
estimated age (years) in Ohiton tuberculatus. These est mate.s aie not in- 
tended to be of final significance. The normal average growth curve difTcrs in 
•shape from that shown. The tAvo lines shown include between them most of the 
variations found in the Chiton population of Great Sound (April to May, 1918). 

The maximal duration of life seems normally to be from eight to 
nine years (fig. 6). A length of existence so great as this appears 
not to have been suspected previously for the chitons. This 
species probably comes to reproductive maturity in the second 
(or third?) year of life (Crozier, T9). The general rate of growth 
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corresponds with that of some other chitons (Heath, ^99, ’05 b 
’05 c), at least for the early years. It is also true that in certain 
other chitons the second year marks the incidence of sexual 
maturity (Heath, ’05 c). The large Cryptochiton stelleri grows 
more rapidly than Chiton tuberculatus does, but also matures in 
the second year (Heath, ’05 c). 

The curve in figure 5 is introduced here for the purpose of 
correlating some statements to be made subsequently regarding 
behavior at different ages (cf. Crozier, ’18 b). 



Fig. 6 \The frequency distribution of estimated ages in tho chiton popula- 
tion on the north shore of Long Island, Great Sound (April, 1918). It is neces- 
sary to consider each local population separately. The one here plotted is fairly 
representative. 

3. Destructive agemts 

The power with which chitons may adhere to the rock surface 
is well known. When disturbed the girdle is firmly applied to 
the surface and the shell plates closely approximated. Except 
by means of a very powerful lateral push, it is impossible to dis- 
lodge them, once they are 'set’ (which may happen very quickly) ; 
there is no projecting part of the smooth depressed animal which 
could offer a ‘hold.’ The dead plates found in the field have almost 
without exception been those of animals eight to nine years old. 
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Chitons are eaten as the main constituent of 'suck-rock soup’ by 
some of the poorer people of Bermuda. One of us has observed 
rats quickly seizing chitons and devouring them. From the 
attacks of many other carnivorous animals of the shore zone, C, 
tubcrculatus is relatively immune. About 7 in 1000 were found 
with oyster-drill holes in one or more valves. The animals whose 
shells were so attacked were always still alive. The holes pierced 
merely the tegmentum, the dense, hard articulamentum being 
impervious to the oyster-drill’s efforts. Although as many as 
125 barnacles have been noted upon one chiton of niediura size, 
it does not appear that they produce a deleterious effect. After 
the death of the chiton, the barnacles drop off, frequently without 
leaving any trace; they are never very firmly attached, except in 
the case of very old chitons with thoroughly eroded valves, and 
it does not seem as though they can even pierce the periostra- 
cum. The same applies to Spirorbis. Serpulids grow only on 
very old chitons; they become incorporated in the substance of 
the shell, and appear to be in some instances responsible for a 
local increase in its thickness. 

Injuries suffered by the girdle can be slowly repaired. Several 
animals were examined four weeks after they ha<d been marked 
upon the girdle by having a deep notch cut in it. The notch had 
been partly filled in by new mantle tissue, the new dorsal surface 
bearing small, irregularly distributed plates. The new plates 
were at first widely separated and irregular in shape. After six 
weeks they were still irregular, but liad become more closely 
set together. The power of regenerating the plates ('scales’) 
may be related to the fact that the periostracum of these plates 
appears lustrous and uneroded long after the shell plates have 
been intensely weathered. Chitons are sometimes found in the 
field with small groups of the girdle scales removed, exposing 
the bare mantle, as well as with notches or 'bites’ removed from 
the girdle. 

The general impression derived from the consideration of 
destructive agents in relation to Chiton is that these mollusks 
are very efficiently protected. The length of life which they seem 
to attain, the variety of habitats which they frequent, and the 
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character of their sensory responses, which determine certain 
features of their life in these habitats, afford important evidence 
to this effect. 

4 - ^ ending 

All the chitons, probably, are vegetable feeders. They rasp 
the thin coating of algae from the rocks by means of the radula 
(H. Jordan, T3), which is long, armed with powerful black teeth, 
and operated by a complex arrangement of muscles (Plate, ’97). 
The body musculature is also involved in feeding. The whole 
bod)’' ‘lurches’ back and forth synchronously with the use of the 
radula, the forward swing coinciding with the retraction of the 
radula; the foot remains stationary. In rock crevices C. tuber- 
culatus occurs frequently in groups, piled one animal upon 
another. Investigation has shown that under these circum- 
stances they may feed on one another’s backs upon the algae 
groAving there. The radula removes not merely the algae, but 
some of the rock surface as well. The chitons may be of some 
slight geological importance in this way, and they may also be 
in small part responsible for the destruction of the periostraca of 
their associates and thus for the weathering of their shell plates. 

Most of their feeding seems to be done at high tide. It is when 
covered with water that they move about most freely, although 
in damp places they also move to some extent at low tide. 
The great majority of the individuals are found well confined 
within tidal limits. While exposed to the air as the water falls 
they defecate copiously. The feces are discharged in the form 
of tiny cream-colored, cigar-shaped masses, varying in length 
with the length of the animal (fig. 1); in an animal 8 cm. long 
the fecal masses are 3.1 mm. long and 1 mm. in greatest diameter. 
The masses consist for the most part of minute granular bits of 
sand, but contain also undigested plant remains and fatty globules. 
When treated with acid, bubbles of CO 2 appear; all but a slight 
mesh work of algae fragments is dissolved. The mass of plant 
fibers holds the fecal matter together in a pellet, which persists 
for as much as twelve hours under water in nature. When it 
is considered that, along the north shore of Long Island, for 
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example, more than 700 chitons, averaging 7 cm. length, were 
found within a strip three-eighths of a mile long, their eroding 
importance will be admitted to deserve examination. (A study 
of this matter is being made.) 

I^y the time the tide has risen one-quarter, every chiton in an 
intertidal group is found to have deposited a considerable mass 
of fecal matter within the anal region of the mantle cavity. At 
high tide they do not appear to defecate to any great extent. 
There would seem, therefore, to be some rhythmic sequence of 
feeding operations roughly coordinated with tidal events. This 
might assist in the determination of a metabolic rhythm, which 
might in turn receive expression in (tidal) rhythms of behavior. 

5. Respiration 

The respiration of most individuals of C. tuberculatus is also 
subjected to the influences of tidal events. Under water, Chiton 
obtains oxygen by means of a water current, passing inward 
laterally along the girdle, through the gills, and escaping at the 
anal end (fig. 7). Out of water, the gills are more or less con- 
tracted against the dorsal wall of the ctenidial channel. Some 
oxygenation may, however, occur out of water, since the gills 
remain damp, and in nature the girdle is usually lifted from the 
substrate to some slight extent, unless the creature be disturbed. 

The girdle is important for respiration, as the region in which 
it is lifted from the substrate localizes the intake for the water 
current. When completely submerged, this is commonly at the 
anterior end- The incoming water then impinges upon tlie 
dorsal surface of the proboscis (‘palp’). Water is also taken in 
at the sides of the body. The latter is exclusively the case when 
the chiton is but partly submerged (i.c., with the anterior end 
out of water). The girdle may be locally lifted in the form of 
channels (fig. 7) or may be completely lifted. The water passes 
up between the gills, and escapes under an elevation of the girdle 
at the posterior end. This elevation is of somewhat variable 
form, although always located between the posterior ends of the 
right and left gill series. It is formed as a direct result of the 
water current impinging on the inner ventral margin of the girdle. 
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Figure 8 illustrates this point. When a chiton, partially out of 
water, on the wall of an aquarium, swings from a vertical posi- 
tion (fig. 7) to one such as that shown in figure 8, the posterior, 
elevated part of the girdle travels to one side as a smooth wave. 

The water current also enables a chiton to sample the surround- 
ing water. It is of importance for reproduction, since the stim- 
ulus to egg laying is provided by the diffusion of sperm from 
near-by males; these sperms are carried past the openings of the 
oviducts, past the 'osphradia’ (p. 253), and eggs are liberated 



Fig. 7 lllustiating the course of the water current n Chiton. Diagraiii- 
matie. 

Fig. 8 The course of the water current in Chiton when the animal is par- 
tially submerged. Diagrammatic. 

in their company (Metcalf, ’92; Heath, ’99, ’05 c). The ne- 
phridia also discharge their excretions into the respiratory cur- 
rent. These excretions, together with the water that has been 
‘used,’ are usually shot to a considerable distance, because, the 
anal opening being smaller than the incurrent openings, the 
velocity of the outgoing current is high; here also, as in Ascidia 
(Hecht, ’18), the ‘used’ water is discharged in such a way that 
it is not readily employed again for breathing purposes. 

The ventral surface of the girdle is transversely ribbed, pro- 
viding minute channels through which water is taken in, even 
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when the girdle is not delectably lifted; this can be demonstrated 
with suspended carmine. The girdle can, however, be very 
tightly applied to a smooth surface. A chiton, if attached to 
the wall of the dish, will live for two or three days completely 
submerged in an aquarium containing other dead and decaying 
chitons. During this time no water is taken into the gill chan- 
nels. Hence, although chitons appear to frequent regions where, 
by wave action, the water is well aerated, it docs not appear 
that they are particularly sensitive to want of oxygen.® 

6. Migrations; association in groups 

The larger chitons rarely engage in creeping movements 
unless they are at least partly under water. Occasionally they 
are seen to creep about when the wet under surfaces of rocks on 
which they may be situated arc turned over and exposed to the 
light. They also creep, slightly, on wet rocks covered with 
algae. In dark pockets within the Avails of caves, where compact 
groups of chitons may be found, they may be seen, if Avatched 
carefully, to move slightly upon one another; such places are, 
howwer, decidedly damp. Wlien the tide comes in and coA^ers 
a chiton, it may become active immediately. Conversely, 
when left by the receding of the tide, a chiton usually stops creep- 
ing and remains Avhere it happens to be. If, hoAvever, Avater be 
splashed over it, it Avill continue creeping for a longer time; if 
the splashing be stopped, the animal stops creeping immediately. 

Even when left in the sun to dry, upon the tide’s falling, 
Chiton is not entirely immovable. In the case of the larger 
animals, if they be partially covered by a shadoAV, they aaIII, 
eA^en in this condition, move forAvard, or backAvard, or turn 
slightly, so as to become more evenly adjusted Avith reference to 
the light. The possibility of such movements suggested that an 

® According to Heath (’05 c, p. 392), the gills of Trachydcrinon raymondi, 
which employs the gill cavities as breeding chambers, may become occluded 
during the breeding season by the 200 or more young trachydennons therein 
f^heltered (Plate, ’99, Taf. 6, fig. 218); under these circumstances the lateral 
proboscis lappets become (like the whole proboscis) much distended with blood, 
and may then be concerned in respiration. 
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^anticipatory’ creeping toward the rising water of the incoming 
tide, based upon some form of hydrotropism, might be dis- 
covered in Chiton, and was accordingly looked for. None was 
found. Chiton is in this regard analogous to the actinians 
(Parker, ’17 b); there is no ^memory’ of recurring tidal events. 

Having in mind the possible metabolic basis of tidal rhythms 
in behavior, discussed in connection with feeding and respiration, 
the behavior of Chiton has been studied for the occurrence of 
other tidal rhythms — inactivity as to creeping, movement out 
of water, and the like. Nothing of this kind seems to occur in 
C. tuberculatus. 

Chiton, unlike a limpet, does not settle down into a de- 
pression closely conforming in outline to the impression of its 
shell. Neither does it, like a limpet, leave evidence upon the 
rock surface of wanderings and returnings to a ^home station’ 
(Orton, ’14). Inasmuch as a number of chitons seemed always 
to be present in certain depressions, or ^pockets,’ which were ex- 
amined at low tides, and since observation of the behavior of 
other chitons showed that they usually began to move about as 
soon as the rising tide had wetted them, data were sought to 
answer the question as to whether chiton exhibits in one form or 
another ‘homing habits’ of the type which have been described 
for Patella and its allies (Kafka, ’14). 

An experiment of this sort is here recorded : 

June 15, 1914. Observations were restricted to a definite area of 
smooth rocks below the boat house on Agar’s Island. The chitons 
were marked for subsequent recognition by means of a deep notch 
cut in the girdle on either side of the body. (As noted elsewhere, 
about fmir weeks were required for such notches to be even par- 
tially obliterated through regeneration.) In the area of shore con- 
cerned in this record there were several deep crevices and niches into 
which chitons crept. The observations begun at this date were con- 
tinued until July 14 (see table 1). 

This table shows plainly that for a period of twenty-six days 
no material additions were made to the chiton population of this 
particular section of the shore, although it did appear that there 
were occasional new arrivals. In all, tw'enty-four chitons tverc 
marked, and at the end of the experiment, t^venty-four days after 
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the last one had been marked, eight of these still inhabited the 
restricted region which was examined. The occasional arri\'al 
of a new chiton in this area is consistent with the gradual and 
fluctuating disappearance of the marked individuals. Perhaps 
the handling and stimulation due to cutting for marking ])ur- 
poses caused an initially increased ^\andering of the marked 


TABLE I 

Concerning ike migraiion and ‘honiiug hahifs' of Chiton 


DATE 

HOLll 

TOTAL 

NVM- 

BER 

SEKX 

PKEVl- 

OrSLY 

MARK- 

ED 

:<FAVL\ 

M.IKK- 

! 

REMARKS 

fi/lo 

11,80 

6 

0 

4 

(1 lost ; 1 injured and rejeefod) 10 found in 

f)/15 

6.00 

16 

3 

10 

deep craek; these ovi'rlooked before? 

6/16 

10,00 

12 

11 

1 


0/16 

5.30 

18 

12 

6 

.4 new niche found, overlooked before; both 
mai'kcd and unmarked animals wora in it. 

6/17 

11.00 

10 

9 

1 


6/17 

6,00 

13 

12 

0 

One individual in a crevice, C{)ul<l not be 
seen ^vell. A new one? 

6/18 

11.30 

14 

13 

1 


6/18 

6.1,5 

7 

7 

0 

Tide not completely down; bard to see 
clearly. 

6/19 

9.30 

9 

9 

i 

0 


6, 19 

6.30 

10 

9 

1 


6/20 

10 00 

7 

7 

0 


6,'21 

11.00 

g 


0 

One hidden; impossible to distinguish 
whether marked or not. 

6/29 

11,00 

12 

9 

0 

Three, others seen but iiiaceessiblc; marked? 

7/ 1 

6,00 

10 

8 

0 

Two others seen but inaccessible; marke.d? 

7/14 

6.00 

9 

8 

0 



specimens. The general result is clear, tiowe\'er: Chiton is not 
stationary, it does move al)out to some extent, but adult ani- 
nials, such as those used in this experiment, do not move fre- 
quently from place to place. 

Further observations shoved that there is probably some 
correlation with age in the matter of migration, Ihe youngest 
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chitons move about more ra|;)idly; if a small area of a shore which 
they inhabit be cleared of them, it will in some eases be found 
in several days’ time to be again inhabited by chitons of about 
the same age. A number of chitons were marked and placed on 
marked spots in the locality from Avhich they had been taken, 
but were all found to have moved to new’ places within a single 
tidal period. Older chitons, how’ever, eight to nine years of age, 
seem more restricted in their wanderings. Thus, upon the ver- 
tical face of a concrete wharf at Dyer Island, in a relatively 
protected spot, one solitary chiton of this size w'as Avatched every 
day for a period of nine months. During this time it remained 
within an area about 3 feet by 2 feet, sometimes moving up or 
down with the tide, sometimes being relati^'ely stationary for 
periods of several days. At the time of w liting it is still in place. 
In the case of younger and medium-aged chitons inhabiting 
caves, it does not appear likely that they migrate from these 
caves to any appreciable degree, until they become very old. 
In this w^ay, and particularly through their habits in relation to 
light, more or less temporary groups or associations of chitons 
may be formed in pockets or cracks in the rock or under boulders. 
Migration from island to island wY)uld seem to be quite rare, if 
indeed it takes place at all, during adult life. 

The occurrence of chitons in groiqjs is the general rule, save 
in the case of the very oldest individuals. A boulder, a crack, 
or crevice, even a very shallow' depression, serves for the collec- 
tion of a group. Usually a group of this kind consists mainly 
of specimens of about the same size (age). 

7. Breeding habits 

Metcalf (’92, ’93) observed in ‘C. squamosus’ and in Al mar- 
moratus’ (possibly including the form w'c have studied) that 
fertilization was external, sperms being shed first, then eggs. 
Heath (’99, ’Oo c) found that in various chitons the diffusion of 
sperms from nearby males provided the stimulus for egg laying. 

2 here is one poijit connected w ith this matter which deserves 
pas,<ing attention. The groups of chitons to w^hich we have 
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referred contain individuals of both sexes. This happens by 
chance, since the groups usually contain a considerable nuinb(‘j- 
of specimens and the habits of the two sexes are identical Soli- 
tary individuals are of either sex. Some examples may l)e given: 


Ajiril 4, 1918. Hawkins Island, about 1 foot l)(‘low lu^li wat(M'mark, iti (1 k“ 
zone of Modiolus and baniaeles, in a horizontal crack were found niru' cliitoiis. 


NOMRKH 

LENGTH 

, sux 

! 


ems. 


5 

4. ,5 

cf 

9 

O.o 

! 

4 

0.8 

o 

1 

7.1 

9 

7 

7.6 

o' 

8 

' 7.7 

cC 

6 

! 7.9 

9 

1? 

S,6 

o' 

2 

, 8,S 

9 

No other specimens within a radius of oO feet, 'riie pn'poiide ranee of males 
here was exce|)tional. 

April 10, 191S. Long Islaiid. On the north face of a rock distant 11) fe(>f. 
from the shon‘, three ehitoiis. 

NUMDEH 

TAlSiVni 

1 

Vl:129. 40 

7.8 

9 

44 

<S.S ! 

9 

lo 

9.4 


The occurrence of the larger individuals 

more or less in groujis 


by themselves, imperfectly illustrated by these two cases, is a 
very real condition of the distribution of (diiton, although diflirul; 
to describe in anv detail. Xow, it would setan that the lilieratioji 
of sperm occurs with the submergence of a male by the rising (>i 
the tide. S])awniMg occurs mostly in Juno and July, althougli 
sperm may be liberated in May, especially when the animals are 
transferred to atpiaria; at this time of year relative calm pre- 
vails. Hence it seems possible that a male should (at least at 
times) fertilize mainly the near-by females. Since the larger 
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animals tend to oociir in isolated groups, and further from high- 
water level than the younger individuals^ there results a type of 
segregation whieh is fa^'orable to the occurrence of some degree 
of homogamy (assertive fertilization). This would result in the 
economical utilization of sperms, and might possibly have ad- 
ditional effects of an ^adaptive’ kind. Some further correlation 
between habitat and breeding habits in other chitons have been 
noted by Heath (05 c, 07). 



'ip H - RipB 


Fig. 9 A group of Chitons in a shallow depression. X h 


8. Bionomic correlalions 

Chiton tuberculatus is strictly intertidal in habitat. It, there- 
fore, becomes possible to examine the details of its natural 
history rather extensively. The complexity of the catenary 
systems of relations revealed by such examination renders 
orderly description difficult. Some of these relations we have 
referred to in the preceding se(;tions. Numerous others remain 
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to be considered. They concern phenomena of coloration, re- 
production, determination of Thoice' of habitat, and similar 
features, comprising some of the things which involve explanation 
in terms of the animaFs sensory physiology. In the matter of 
coloration, for example, the chitons in general exhibit homo- 
chromic (‘concealing’) characteristics which are commonly of 
some precision (e.g., in Cryptochiton, Heath, ’05 b, p. 213, 
and in other genera which we have observed; cf. also Plate, 
1901 a, p. 376). In C. tuberculatus this homochromic correla- 
tion is decidedly evident — in most cases it is unmistakable. It 
involves several pigments, their mode of distribution, the over- 
growth of the shell by algae, barnacles, etc., a shifting of the chiton 
during growth to stations further below high-water level, the 
erosion of the valves, and a further shifting to more exposed 
habitats, with corresponding changes in the appearnace of the 
creature. There is little reason to doubt that in the later growth 
of the chitons (three to four years old) conditions of food supply 
directly determine through the course of metabolism the char- 
acter of the pigmentation displayed in the periostracurn. The 
most fundamental factor concerned in the changing habits and 
appearance of chiton with advancing years, however, is its move- 
ment into more illuminated areas. The whole problem of its 
bionomic correlations becomes, from this standpoint, somewhat 
more directly open to attack. In general, it is not : How are the 
bodily processes kept going by the aid of movements.^ and, How 
does it happen that the movements are of such a character as to 
keep the processes going? (Jennings, ’07, p- 57), but rather. 
What is the relation between the sensory capacities which deter- 
mine and direct the bodily movements, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the way in which the bodily processes are found 
actually to be going? 

Naturalists have long been content to assign a given reaction 
to some one or another of the categories of adaptation, and to 
rest satisfied that progress had thus been made in explaining it. 
No progress can be made in this way. Neither are we greatly 
helped by placing the responsibility for the adaptation in a 
general way upon the environment, The situations requiring 
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analysis are too specific. The real problem is to trace to their 
sources of origin some of the harmonious correlations — involving 
habits, coloration, and the like— which specific organisms display. 
For studies of this kind Chiton tuberculatus affords eminently 
advantageous material. The analysis of its sensory character- 
istics, forming the body of this report, is taken therefore as the 
starting point for a series of quantitative investigations in 
ethology. 


III. MOVEMENTS AND REACTIONS 

For the analysis of the sensory capacities of Chiton we depend 
upon its motor reactions under various forms of activation. ■ It is 
therefore necessary to outline the different modes of response 
exhibited by these animals. The movements of chitons present, 
in fact, a certain degree of diversity, somewhat at variance with 
the traditional epithet ‘sluggish,’ so frequently applied to them. 
Slow, as a rule, the movements undoubtedly are, and for that 
reason particularly favorable for examination, as the responses 
can be studied with precision. The motor reactions of Chiton 
comprise movements of local parts of the body, bendings and 
twistings of the animal as a whole, and pedal locomotion. This 
classification of movements is largely artificial, but convenient. 
Each of these classes may be dealt with in further detail. 

1 . Local movements 

Local responses may be obtained from almost every part of 
Chiton. Since the muscular organs concerned in these move- 
ments are described in Plate’s monograph (’97, ’99, ’01 a), they 
will not be considered here. The girdle (fig, 10) reacts locally 
by puckerings and by bending movements. The individual 
shell plates may be pushed apart from one another, elevated, 
depressed, and closely approximated. These local responses are 
involved also in the general movements of the whole animal. 

The local movements of the ventral parts are less directly in- 
volved in responses of the animal as a whole. At the anterior 
end (fig. 11), the mouth, a transverse slit, is situated upon a 
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proboscis (fig. 14), clearly marked off from the foot. The pe- 
riphery of the proboscis is thin and very mobile, and reacts by 
local contractions and bending movements when irritated. 
During feeding the mouth opens in rhythmic fashion to permit 
the extrusion of the subradular organ and lingual ribbon, as 
Heath ( 03) observed in Cryptochiton. The whole proboscis 
may be retracted and temporarily covered by the forward ex- 
tension of the anterior part of the foot; Heath (’99, p. 579; sep., 
p. 4) noted that the proboscis of Ischnochiton magdallensis was 
completely exposed in animals up to 4 mm. in length, but that 
with further growth it became normally covered by the pig- 
mented anterior part of the foot. The surface of the foot itself 
is locally reactive, as shown by puckcrings upon its surface and 
along its margins due to contraction. The substance of the 
foot may be swung, either as a whole or in any local part, to 
one side or the other, and may also be considerably extended 
as well as tightly contracted. "]"he gills respond singly to local 
stimulation by contracting in such a way as to be pulled dorsally 
toward the wall of the gill channel. They may also, under 
certain circumstances, exhibit synchronous movements. The 
anal papilla is capable of movements of extension, retraction, 
and sidewise bending. 

The neuromuscular mechanism of these movements is to a 
large extent locally contained. Tf the head segment or the tail 
segment be cut off, the tissues in the piece removed (head, sole 
of foot) are reactive to touch; stimulation of the foot or of the 
mantle causes the foot to be drawm toward the source of irri- 
tation. The part of the chiton remaining after the amputation 
also gives the customary responses, although the gill reactions 
are usually weak. The ^ shock’ effect of such an operation is of 
course severe, and is probably even greater when an animal is 
bisected transversely. In this case both halves are reactive, 
but the amplitude of the responses is much decreased, the gill 
responses to touch being absent. The local 'reflex’ character 
of the regional movements is fully substantiated by experi- 
ments to be described on subsequent pages. This condition is 
reflected in the nervous architecture of Chiton, the central nerv- 
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ous apparatus being relatively unconcentrated and containing 
ganglion cells along the length of both pedal and pallial nerve 
strands. The large size of C. tuberculatus and the fact that it 



Fig. 10 Outline of a medium-sized Chiton tuberculatus, dorsal aspect. The 
detail drawing of a part of the girdle is magnified diameters. X 1. 

Fig. U The same, ventral aspect. X 1. 

will remain in an active condition out of water for a long time 
make it possible to study the local reactions in this species with 
considerable detail. 
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Movements of the animal as a whole 

Probably the most striking general reactions of chiton are the 
suction process, whereby the animal adheres tightly to the rock, 
and the curling up, armadillo-fashion, which it exhibits when 
detached. Locomotion has less frequently excited remark 
(Cooke, ’95, p. 400; Heath, ’99, p. 579; sep., p. 4). 

The suction power of chiton is well known to collectors (Dali, 
97, p. 23). When the animal is disturbed, the girdle is applied 
to the substrate over its whole length, the shell plates are closely 
approximated, and suction is also exerted by the foot. The 
girdle is, however, the most important organ concerned in this 
protective response. Its efficiency is in part conditioned by its 
flexibility and by the fine riblets upon its ventral surface, but 
especially by the fact that it is morphologically differentiated 
into two concentric rings. This differentiation is exhibited in 
the coloration of the girdle, a narrow pale line being frequently 
located immediately inside the peripheral half of the girdle 
breadth. When firmly attached, a depression appears along this 
line, the more peripheral zone of the girdle being applied to the 
rock, and the inner zone being then sharply arched (figs. 10 and 
11). On a smooth glass surface a chiton may readily be pushed 
about from side to side; in this case the foot is not exerting any 
suction, although the animal seems to be as firmly attached as 
ever. 

The girdle is important not only for protection as a 'holdfast,’ 
but also because it prevents the entrance of rain-water and of 
sand into the gill channels. Rain-water is quite toxic for Chiton, 
killing it in about four hours when the animal is placed upon 
its dorsal surface in a liter of such water. However, chitons will 
live for twelve hours or longer completely submerged in rain- 
water, provided the foot and girdle are free to come completely 
into contact with a solid surface; we have already noticed the 
completeness with which a foul solution can be excluded in this 
way. Chiton rarely frequents situations where it might be cov- 
ered with sand, but occasionally it is left by the receding tide 
with the girdle and more or less of the back so covered. The 
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girdle is then closely applied to the substratum, and although, 
while under water, a respiratory current may be demonstrated, 
no sand grains gain admittance to the gills. The riblets and tiny 
channels normal to the girdle margin are important in this con- 
nection. If during creeping a lightly sanded spot is encountered, 
the girdle acts immediately as a plough, causing the sand to be 
pushed to one side. Although the tactile response of the girdle 
is thus very delicately adjusted, the commensal isopods (p. 167) 
are able to insinuate themselves beneath it without (usually) 
inducing any response. 

The ‘rolling up’ of the body is the activity of chiton most 
frequently mentioned in descriptions. The animal when de- 
tached from the rock, even in the case of the smallest specimens, 
usually bends the head end sharply ventralward, the curvature of 
the posterior end following, so that the body becomes ultimately 
rolled together, the anterior edge of the girdle sometimes being 
beneath the posterior extremity, at other times the two ends 
being simply in close contact. 

This response might conceivably be of significance in the life of 
chiton. When placed upon its dorsum on a smooth surface, it 
is impossible for C. tuberculatus to right itself. When rolled 
together, however, it could easily be moved by wave action to a 
location more favorable for righting. Moreover, the dorsal sur- 
face of the valves being sharply arched in the mid-line, the ani- 
mal automatically rolls over to one side. This results in righting 
behavior somewhat similar to that evidenced by Holothuria 
(Crozier, ’15 b). That it is ever actually resorted to in nature is 
quite improbable. It seems merely that the ‘curling’ is an un- 
natural result of the tendency to maintain the foot in contact 
with the substratum, its protective appearance and functional 
value in righting being illusory. 

The flexibility of the body shown in ‘ curling up’ is also evi- 
dent in other movements. Although the plates are closely ar- 
ticulated, some sidewise bending is nevertheless possible. The 
animal may also become arched dorsally to a considerable extent, 
as well as bent sharply in the ventral direction, at any level. 
This flexibility is rarely shown in the natural habitat of chiton 
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except when it is creeping over a sharply curve surface. There 
seems to be a pronounced tendency for the avoidance of un- 
even tensions among the muscles. The normal place of resi- 
dence is upon a flat surface; the somewhat unexpected flexibility 
of the body is nevertheless important, since it enables the girdle 
and foot to remain, during creeping, in close contact with the 
substratum, even though the latter be quite irregular. 

The flexibility of the body is more evident in a form such as 
Ischnochiton purpurascens. This animal is long and narrow. 
It creeps with unexpected freedom, drops from one rock surface 
to another, when stimulated by light, and rights itself easily. 

3. Locomotion 

The locomotor activities of Chiton demand a few words at this 
point, and we are able to add slightly to previous descriptions of 
its pedal movements. C. tuberculatus characteristically pro-; 
grosses in an anterior direction. This is accomplished by means 
of pedal waves which are of a retrograde character, coursing from 
anterior to posterior as the chiton advances (Parker, Tl, T4); 
in this respect it resembles another placophoran studied by Vies 
('07). As Parker observed, however, C. tuberculatus can also 
make backward movements of limited extent. Olmsted showed 
(T7 a) that in these backward movements of chiton the retro- 
grade direction of the pedal wave is retained, as is also true in the 
Fisurella which Olmsted forced to creep posteriorly for a shorb 
distance; this we can confirm both for the pedal wave in chitons 
constrained to creep posteriorly, as in Olmsted's experiment, by 
having merely a small part of the posterior region of the foot 
attached to a substratum, and also for the occasional backward' 
movements which occur when the whole foot is attached. Lat-' 
eral waves, or at any rate one lateral w-ave-like movement at a 
time, are produced on the foot when the animal is intensely 
stimulated on one side (Parker, T4) ; in this case we find that the 
pedal wave courses from the unstimulated to the stimulated side 
(i.e,, it is retrograde), but it not noticeably lifted from the sub^ 
stratum in wave form. Similar movements appear at the ante- 
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rior end of the foot during active creeping. The lateral wave 
produces an appreciable sideways shifting of the whole animal. 
Parker (’14) also noted that “by swinging the anterior portion 
of the foot to one side and the posterior portion to the other; the 
animal can rotate its body with the middle of its foot as a pivot.’’ 
We have observed that in the case of these turning movements, 
which are frequently employed by chiton, the anterior end of the 
animal is the one primarily and principally concerned; the ante- 
rior end of the foot is, as a whole, pushed over to one side and 
diagonal retrograde waves bring the rest of the foot into the new 
position. The posterior end of the foot is pushed, as a whole, 
toward the side opposite the anterior one, but relatively not so 
far. During the turning maneuver the shell of the animal and 
the girdle are usually left behind, but after one or two pedal 
waves have passed, the foot (now straight) is held stationary, 
while the whole body of the chiton is swung slowly into the new 
position. We have spoken of diagonal waves upon the foot 
during turning; these waves are diagonal so far as the anterior 
end of the foot is concerned, but they usually become almost 
perfectly transverse before they reach the middle of the animars 
length. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that there is, in 
comparison with most gastropods, a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility as to the use of the foot as a whole and as to the nature of 
the muscular coordinations producing pedal waves upon its sur- 
face, although this flexibility does not by any means involve 
such complexity of movements as appearfe in the foot of the 
gastropod Cyprea (Olmsted, T7 a). In the main Chiton tuber- 
culatus progresses anteriorly by means of retrograde pedal waves; 
these waves in their characteristic form run almost entirely 
lengthwise on the foot from the anterior end backward and are 
not free to course in all directions across the foot as they are in 
the pedal disc of sea anemones (Parker, ’17 b). Undoubtedly, 
this difference in the character of the pedal waves in the two 
cases is determined by the nature of the nervous arrangements 
within the pedal organ, and in fact the disposition of the nervous 
system of chiton allows us to analyze the relation experimentally. 
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During ordinary locomotion one or two waves appear upon the 
foot of Chiton ; usually two waves are present when the animal is 
engaged in turning, but even in the absence of pivoting move* 
ments, one wave may appear at the anterior end before its prede- 
cessor has reached the posterior extremity of the foot. These 
waves are 5 to 7 rmn. in anteroposterior extent, and involve the 
full breadth of the foot. They require fifteen to thirty seconds, 
usually about twenty-five seconds, to pass from one end of the 
foot to the other. The speed of progression of the pedal waves 
is less at lower temperature; it is identical in either sex, pro- 
vided the chitons are of the same size. At 27°C, the speed 
of propagation of the wave is usually about 12-15 cm. per min- 
ute, being therefore faster than the rate of movement of the 
pedal wave in actinians (Parker, T7b, 1 to 3 cm. per minute). 
The pedal wave is a region, occupying about one-tenth to two- 
tenths the area of the foot, which is temporarily lifted from the 
substratum (Olmsted, T7 a) and locally moved forward by mus- 
cular contraction. In backward locomotion, which may readily 
be induced by partial illumination of the shell, the retrograde 
character of the pedal wave is retained. This is especially evi- 
dent in Ischnochiton purpurascens, which creeps freely back- 
ward if stimulated by horizontal light striking the anterior end 
of the shell. 

In chiton there can sometimes be seen a distinct longitudinal 
depression running the full length of the foot in the midline, as 
if the foot were about to be folded together lengthwise. This is 
more easily seen in Ischnochiton. No trace of this activity is 
apparent in the pedal waves, however. Nevertheless, it can be 
shown that the foot is controlled in a bilateral manner. If an 
incision be made into the foot sufficiently deep to divide the con- 
nectives which join the pedal nerve strands, the lateral halves 
of the foot exhibit independent wave movements. If such an 
incision is made at the posterior end, a normal pedal wave may 
bifurcate when it reaches the anterior end of the incision, one 
half of it becoming obliterated while the other half may continue. 
‘Stationary waves,’ sometimes opposite, sometimes unilateral, 
appear on a foot completely divided in this way; four or five such 
waves may be present at once, 6 to 7 mni. apart. 
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That the essential nervous mechanism of progression is locally- 
contained within the foot is shown by the fact that when com- 
pletely excised the foot will exhibit spontaneous wave motions; 
usually such a foot (which will live for two to three days in sea- 
water) does not actually creep for more than a centimeter. The 
isolated foot reacts locally at its margin and on its ventral sur- 
face to touch, in the latter case giving well-defined suction re- 
sponses. The pedal waves formed by the isolated foot are normal 
as to their speed of transmission; moreover, they appear one at 
a time, in succession, as in ordinary creeping; usually two or 
three waves exhaust the foot for half an hour. 

The foot of placophorans, as of gastropods, serves also as a 
holdfast (Parker, Tl), either by means of slimy secretions or 
through the action of the foot as a sucker. Parker (’14) pointed 
out that in Chiton tuberculatus the foot sucks locally, so that 
“if to the foot of an inverted chiton a rigid body with an area o 
mm. square is applied, the animal can attach itself to this area 
with sufficient strength to allow its weight to be lifted.” As wt 
shall point out subsequently in this paper, this 5x5 mm. area 
is about the minimal surface to which the Chiton foot will react 
by attachment and suction, so the full physical efficiency of its 
suction cannot, perhaps, be measured in this way. A chiton of 
8 cm. length weighs approximately 50 grams, so in Parker’s 
experiment just cited the foot was probably exerting a suction 
pressure of not more than 2 grams per sq. mm. — considerably 
less than the almost perfect suction efficiency of the tubercles 
upon the column of Cribrina (Parker, ’17 e). 

These observations indicate that, although the chiton foot is 
employed as a hold-fast, the foot itself is not sufficient to account 
for the full suction power of these animals. The tenacity with 
which they adhere to a rock surface is sufficiently remarkable to 
have gained for them the local name ^suck-rocks,’ and in a pre- 
ceding section we have shown how the girdle is of prime impor- 
tance in this connection. An individual from which the girdle 
has been completely removed may with relative ease be sepa- 
rated from a stone over which it has been creeping. This is also 
true if a chiton is caused to become attached to a glass plate in 
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which there is a hole, provided the hole be situated beneath the 
gill channel. 

During its normal existence, however, the foot is of course the 
organ whereby the chiton maintains its position. The whole 
girdle is often, especially when under water, completely removed 
from contact with the substratum; the support of the animal 
depends, in fact, almost entirely upon the foot. From the ease 
with which the chitons preserve their position in places where 
wave action is considerable, and upon the under surface of rocks, 
or (as has been noted through continuous observation) upon the 
relatively smooth vertical wall of a concrete wharf for periods 
of more than five months, it will be seen that the working power 
of the foot is, after all, adequate for the creature’s needs. Chiton 
gets the most possible out of this suction power of its foot by 
keeping its whole area closely pressed against the substratum. 
Since it commonly inhabits smooth rock surfaces, the foot usu- 
ally exhibits no great unevenness when the animals arc freshly 
examined; but they are occasionally obtained creeping over bits 
of stone or groups of small Modiolus or barnacles, and if these 
individuals are inspected it is to be noted that the whole surface 
of the foot has been thrown into blebs and deep depressions cor- 
responding closely to the unevenness of the substratum. Some 
of the blebs produced under these circumstances clearly demon- 
strate the basic mechanical principle upon which the foot works, 
for they appear as thin-walled vesicles filled with fluid (in the 
females, orange in color like the coelomic juice). 

Similarly, if a Chiton be caused to creep over a small hole (4 
to 5 mm. diameter) in a glass plate, the substance of the foot 
will be perceptibly pressed into the hole. Apparently the foot of 
chiton can exert suction only in a very local fashion, for if a 
portion of glass tubing of 8 mm. internal diameter, 10 mm. 
external diameter, corked at one end so as to provide a cylindrical 
chamber 4 mm. high, be used to test the sucking power of the foot, 
it is found that in most cases the chitons cannot become attached 
to the circular rim of the tube with sufficient force to bear their 
own weight in air. In this experiment, it should be noted, the 
total area available for direct contact with the foot is about 28 
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sq. mm., agreeing with the minimal area for attachment as found 
by Parker and in our own tests. The local character of the suc- 
tion mechanism of the foot is further suggested by the minute 
depressions, usually long and narrow and more or less communi- 
cating with one another, which are to be found on the foot of a 
non-creeping Chiton attached for some hours to a glass plate in 

air. These local suctions are probably assisted by slime secre- 
tion, which, although small in actual amount, enables a chiton to 
remain rather firmly attached to a smooth surface (e.g., of a 
glass plate) after the animal has been allowed to die in air or 
after it has been killed by heat (44°C.) in water. They do re- 
main so fixed, even when the girdle is not in contact with the 
substratum, and the slime may therefore be important during the 
use of the foot in life, including early postlarval stages (Heath, 
’99, p. 640; separate, p. 65). 

IV. MECHANICAL EXCITATION 
1 . Tactile stimulation 

In testing the local sensitivity of Chiton to tactile excitation, 
use was made of a blunt-pointed dissecting needle, a glass rod, 
or a blunt pencil-lead. In some instances, also, minute air 
bubbles (formed at the end of a pipette) and several other means 
of stimulation were employed. The responses observed when 
different regions of the dorsal and ventral surface of Chiton were 
lightly touched with one or the other of these objects are de- 
scribed in the following summary. Attention was given to the 
possibility that the responses of Chiton might vary depending on 
whether the animal was submerged in water when tested or was 
out of water. There were discovered no differences in behavior 
which require consideration at this point when the reactions of 
chitons in these two situations were compared. For the study 
of the responses obtainable from the ventral surface, we have 
mostly employed animals in air, placed upon their dorsal sur- 
face. The inability of chiton to right itself, coupled with the 
relative insensitivity of the shell surface, allowed us to work in 
this way without introducing serious complicating disturbances. 
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In the more critical experiments we made use of a method of 
graphic registration, subsequently described. 

A. Dorsal surface, a. The shell plates appear not to be sensi- 
tive to touch. No responses were obtained when the surface 
of the tegmenta was lightly touched. (This is further considered 
on a subsequent page.) 

h. The mantle between the tegmenta, i. e., the tissue covering the 
insertion plates, may be somewhat exposed, when Chiton is at- 
tached and 'at rest,’ by the separation of the shell plates through 
the extension of the body. When the mantle was touched in this 
region the plates immediately adjacent to the site of stimulation 
were quickly approximated, covering the mantle area which had 
been touched, 

c. The girdle. When Chiton is attached, the lateral extension 
of the mantle, known as the 'girdle,’ which is flexible, is locally 
lifted from the substrate unless the animal be disturbed. Under 
water the girdle may be completely removed from contact with 
the rock or other surface, but in air this elevation is usually 
local and commonly takes the form of slight puckerings of, at 
most, a centimeter or so in length. To a single touch the girdle, 
where elevated, responds by local lowering to the substrate at 
the point of excitation. A more vigorous touch causes a greater 
extent of the elevated girdle to be lowered. Four or five moder- 
ate touches in succession affect a still greater length of the 
girdle, as much as one-quarter to one-third of the circumference, 
and the time elapsing before recovery to the original elevation is 
longer than that following a single touch. Even when the 
girdle has not perceptibly removed from contact with the sub- 
stratum, it responds by a detectable 'tightening,’ or flattening. 
Several successive touches upon a 'flattened’ region of the girdle 
induce near-by elevated parts to return to the substratum. Un- 
less the excitation is continued for nearly one minute, however, 
or is in the first place very vigorous, the response to touch is 
strictly homolateral. The anterior end of the girdle is more 
reactive than the middle 'or posterior parts, and its peripheral 
border is more sensitive than the rest of its dorsal surface. 

A chiton quietly creeping in water, with the girdle lifted, re- 
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sponds instantly to a touch upon the anterior or posterior girdle 
by ceasing locomotion and adhering firmly to the substratum. 

B. Ventral parts, d. The ventral surface of the girdle. The 
serial arrangement of eight dorsal shell plates affords a con> 
venient means of dividing the surface of the animal into defi- 
nitely delimited areas for reference. We shall consider the ven- 
tral surface of the girdle in terms of four ^quarters/' — an ‘ante- 
rior quarter/ delimited by the posterior margin of the second 
shell plate^ two ‘middle quarters/ and a ‘posterior quarter’ 
correspondingly marked off by the transverse borders of each 
succeeding two shell plates. The end quarters of the ventral 
mantle are more reactive to tactile excitation than are the 
middle quarters. 

a. The end quarters. To the single stimulation of an end 
quarter, the response is a curling of the animal in that region, 
as if it were beginning to roll up; the bending process elevates the 
stimulated end about 2 to 5 mm., after which the animal straight- 
ens out again. When stimulated on the posterior quarter, the 
foot may be pushed caudad at the time the bending response 
occurs. When stimulated on the anterior quarter, the head may 
retract somewhat, and the buccal region may be slightly in- 
verted, the head and ‘palp’ tending to close over the mouth. 

LighL touches, when several times repeated, elicit a much 
stronger response. The stimulated end reacts first, by bending, 
and then the opposite end bends also, though to a less extent. 
This is true whether the anterior or the posterior end is the one 
stimulated. The muscles of the midportion of the animal are not 
specially contracted, however, and the closure of the shell is 
incomplete. 

/?. The middle half. The reactions listed under a are pro- 
duced most clearly when the most anterior or the most posterior 
region of the ventral girdle surface is stimulated. The reponses 
obtained from the ‘middle quarters’ of this surface are qualita- 
tively identical over the whole anteroposterior extent of the 
ctenidia. In other words, the convenient descriptive division of 
the animal into ‘ quarters’ does not afford a basis for the organic 
classification of responses, inasmuch as the ctenidia extend an- 
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teriorly and posteriorly beyond the limits of our 'middle half.' 
This artificial subdivision into quarters is retained in our de- 
scription, however, since the responses we are considering are 
most characteristically displayed in the respective 'quarters' of 
the chiton's surface, although there is some 'overlapping' and, 
as already stated, the subdivision is by no means an organic one. 

A single touch applied to the midventral surface of the girdle 
is followed by a local puckering of the girdle toward the source 
of irritation. The foot, in the region immediately adjacent to 
the level stimulated, is pushed laterad and dorsad, toward the 
mantle, tending thus to assist the girdle in covering the gills. 
This reaction of the foot is not evident when the dorsal surface 
of the girdle is lightly stimulated. Unless the tactile stimulation 
is severe or several times repeated the homolateral side only of 
the foot is involved in this response. Simultaneously with these 
movements of the girdle and foot, a contraction of the gill ele- 
ments occurs opposite the singly stimulated area. This involves 
five or six ctenidia anterior, and as many more posterior, to the 
point of excitation. In this reaction the ctenidia are elevated 
dorsally, the tips are drawn toward their bases (thus throwing 
each element into a more convex arch), and at the same time they 
are drawn somewhat anteriorly. The whole response involves a 
movement something like the fairly rapid closure of the fingers of 
one hand. The response spreads in both directions from the 
level of stimulation, although at ordinary temperatures the 
propagation wave is difficult to observe because of its rapidity. 

Successive stimulations of the girdle lead to a greater puckering 
in toward the source of excitation, and to a more pronounced 
rolling up of the whole body. The foot is locally brought 
slightly laterad toward the girdle and is drawn dorsad to a 
considerable extent. This response of the foot is at first confined 
to the stimulated side, but subsequently spreads to the other 
.side, finally involving the whole substance of the foot at the 
level of stimulation. Successive touches, 1 to 1.5 seconds apart, 
lead to a tetanic contracture of the foot and ctenidia; during 
this phase the animal tends to roll up. A 'refractory period' 
succeeds the application of repeated light touches, until relaxa- 
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tion is fairly complete, during which touching locally does not 
evoke any response. The duration of this ‘refractory period^ de- 
pends upon the intensity of the original stimulation. The foot 
recovers very quickly ’and is not easily fatigued. 

As in the stimulation of the dorsal surface of the girdle, the 
periphery of the ventral aspect is more sensitive than its more 
medial regions. 

The most striking feature of these reactions is the strictly 
homolateral character of the response on the part of the ctenidia. 
In no case did the reaction spread to the gills of the unstimulated 
side. Homolaterality in response is not so clearly shown in the 
behavior of the foot. 

e. Tactile stimulation of the mantle lining of the shell in the 
region of the ctenidia induces movements of the foot and gill 
filaments similar to those which follow touching the ventral 
surface of the girdle at a corresponding level. The responses 
obtained from the stimulation of the mantle lining of the ante- 
rior and posterior extremities are also similar to those obtained 
from the ventral surface of the girdle in the same regions, but 
the surface of the girdle is decidedly less sensitive. As with the 
girdle, no movements of the ctenidia are produced by tactile 
excitation of the mantle except along the anteroposterior extent 
of the ctenidia themselves. 

/. The region of the anus is not excitable in any special way. 
To a light touch it may appear quite insensitive; to a stronger 
touch the anal papilla responds by local contraction on the side 
touched, and it may be somewhat retracted. When the mantle 
in this region is activated the behavior of the girdle and of the 
foot is essentially as already noted for other regions. 

g. The ctenidia, when directly touched, respond as has already 
been described in the cases where the girdle and ventral mantle 
in the gill region were touched. Touching either dorsal or ven- 
tral surface of a filament results in the same response, although 
in one case it is directed toward, in the other case away from, 
the source of stimulation. Contraction in the manner pre- 
viously described is the single mode of response of the gills. The 
base of each filament is more sensitive than the free tip. The 
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central ‘rib’ of each filament is by far the most sensitive portion; 
it is possible to pass a fine needle between the gill filaments with- 
out getting any appreciable response, although the filaments 
could be seen to move. 

By employing a finely twisted bit of tissue-paper or a minute 
air bubble, it was possible to obtain the contraction of a single 
filament when delicately touched, although generally at least the 
two immediately adjacent ones were involved. 

This result, taken together with the low tactile irritability of 
the lateral borders of the gill filament, shows that the antero- 
posterior spreading of the gill response when the mantle is touched 
is a nervous matter, and is not merely the result of one contract- 
ing filament mechanically involving its neighbors. This is also 
confirmed by tests upon animals having the pallial nerve strands 
sectioned at various levels. The operation produces no serious 
disturbance. The response of the homolateral gill series to fairly 
severe tactile irritation at one spot does not spread past the 
level of the cut ‘nerve,’ but ceases abruptly at this point (al- 
though the gills themselves have been quite undamaged). 

The tactile sensitivity of the ctenidia is important for the 
efficiency of respiration. Foreign particles (e.g., sand) drawn 
into the gill channel by the respiratory current strike against the 
ventral surface of the gills, inducing a sudden local depression of 
the girdle, which squirts water out from under the girdle, remov- 
ing the foreign object. 

h. The surface of the head, the ^palp/ and the region of the 
mouth, are very sensitive to touch, the reactions produced being, 
however, merely local contractions; to more vigorous excitation, 
the animal responds by rolling up. The free margin of the head 
region is especially sensitive. ^ 

t. The edge of the foot, when touched in the region of the gills, 
induces responses such as those already described for the mantle 
lining of the ctenidial chamber. It is very sensitive. The pos- 
terior end of the foot yields responses like those of this region 
of the mantle. 

j. The sole of the foot reacts by puckering away from a source of 
tactile irritation, such as a blunt glass needle. To larger areas it 
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responds positively by local attachment. The negative response 
of the foot to the touch of small surfaces is entirely local for a 
single stimulation. When repeatedly stimulated in the same 
spot, the primary local puckering spreads slowly across the sur- 
face of the foot, producing a dorsally arched depression 4 to 8 
mm. broad, which is similar to the pedal locomotor wave, but 
generally deeper. Repeated stimulation also tends to produce 
the rolling-up response. 

The anterior and posterior quarters of the foot are more reac- 
tive than the middle area. In these regions a single touch ini- 
tiates a tendency to roll up, which can be produced on the mid 
portion of the foot only through repeated applications. 

C. Distribution of sensitivity. The responses of Chiton when 
different parts of its surface are touched enable us to outline the 
distribution of tactile sensitivity over its body. In a general 
way the anterior and posterior ends — as is almost, if not quite, 
universal among animals — are more sensitive than the middle 
portions, and the peripheral parts than those more medially 
situated. Employing as criteria the relative effect in causing 
the animal to roll up, and, on the sides, the relative effect 
upon the gills, the following orders of sensitivity have been 
distinguished; 

a. The most anterior and the most posterior regions of the mantle 
are about equally sensitive. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
detect any constant difference in their reactivity to touch. 

b. At the head end : Surface of the head and palp = inner sur- 
face of 7nanile > ventral surface of girdle > dorsal surface of 
girdle. The extreme outer margin of the girdle is about as 
sensitive as its ventral surface. 

c. At the caudal end: End of foot = inner surface of mantle > 
ventral surface of girdle > dorsal surface of girdle. 

d. On the sides: Inside of mantle - ctenidia > edge of foot > 
ventral surface of girdle > sole of foot > dorsal surface of girdle > 
dorsal mantle between shell plates, the last judged by its effect 
upon the approximation of the shell plates. 

e. The shell plated are insensitive to touch. 

It will be seen that in a broad sense the capacity of response to 
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tactile irritation/is distributed upon the body of Chiton in a 
manner appropriately correlated with its structure and habits. 
The various responses obtained from contact with a small sur* 
face are such as would have a protective influence. Reference 
should be made at this point to the local closing together of the 
dorsal valves when the intertegmental mantle is irritated, and 
especially to the ventralward movement of the girdle, associated 
with local retraction of the ctenidia and a corresponding local 
movement of the foot, which follows a touch upon the dorsal or 
ventral surface of the girdle. The preservation of the ctenidia 
from injury, and more particularly the effective use of the girdle 
for the exclusion of foreign objects and as a hold-fast, are de- 
pendent upon responses such as we find the girdle to exhibit. 
Further detailed correlations of this character might be pointed 
out, but enough has been said to indicate the useful nature of the 
responses. The ‘rolling-up’ reaction has, when carried to com- 
pletion, a clearly ‘purposeful’ aspect, as already intimated. Yet 
the natural history of Chiton yields no evidence that this re- 
sponse is ever used. We consider that it is the inevitable out- 
come of maximal possible contraction in the chiton’s effort to 
produce suction, and that it is neither of specific protective sig- 
nificance nor of the nature of a ‘reflex.’ Confirmation of this view 
is found in the fact that sometimes a ‘rolled-up’ chiton will re- 
main for hours tightly curled, although placed in position pur- 
posely made favorable for reattachment should it unroll. On 
the other hand, after a short time upon its back, a chiton may 
spontaneously uncoil itself and remain fully exposed for a long 
time, if unstimulated. Moreover, isolated parts of the animal 
give (or attempt to give, so far as their deficiencies permit) the 
‘rolling-up’ response when they are activated. 

D, The tactile receptors. The superficial layer of the shell 
plates of chitons is traversed by numerous canals, occupied by 
speciaUzed organs having the histological appearance of sensory 
receptors. These canals are more or less nearly perpendicular 
to the surface (at least peripherally), and the organs they con- 
tain, piercing the tegmentum, are described as projecting slightly 
beyond its general surface. The remarkable character of these 
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structures is well known. Definite evidence as to their functional 
significance has been completely lacking. In addition to the 
'eyes’ (Moseley, ’85; Plate, ’99; Nowikoff, ’09); micra- and 
megalaesthete organs of varied form are present, and some of 
them seem so constructed as to be (?) serviceable as tactile re- 
ceptors. A function of this sort has in fact been somewhat 
doubtfully suggested for them (Kafka, ’14, p. 100). 

As already stated, however, the shell plates of adult chitons 
seemed insensitive to touch. A slight pressure, however, de- 
forms the tissue underlying the plate, and is sufficient to induce 
a more or less pronounced sucking reaction. We tested there- 
fore young C. tuberculatus, one to two years old, under the im- 
pression that in older individuals the aesthetes might be de- 
stroyed, as their cavities are exposed by the erosion of the 
cuticula. The result was again negative so far as tactile sensi- 
tivity of any part of the shell surface was concerned. 

We then employed a method which completely avoided me- 
chanical depression of the tissues beneath the shell plate. The 
free umbo ('beak’) of the third or fourth valve was tightly 
gripped between the jaws of a haemostat. This did not involve 
damage to any of the soft parts. The forceps could then be 
clamped to an upright. By means of a small hole through the 
girdle or with the aid of cement attaching a thread to one of the 
anterior valves, the movements of the chiton could then be 
recorded graphically upon a kymograph paper. When the surface 
of a valve rigidly held in this way w^as explored with a needle or 
with a larger object, no tactile responses were elicited. (Shad- 
ing must be avoided and rhythmic spontaneous contractions of 
the animal must be discounted.) Single touches and a moving 
point were alike without effect. There are no tactile receptors 
in the shell plates. 

The histological nature of the sense organs in the tegmentum 
varies considerably in different genera of chitons (Plate, ’99). 
Upon the shell of Ischnochiton there are minute, projecting 
'hairs.’ We find that the tegmentum of Ischnochiton pur- 
purascens is very sensitive to touch. 

These results allow us to state that in all probability the sen- 
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sory structures in the shell plates of Chiton have no functional 
significance as touch-receptors. The sensitivity of the girdle will 
be considered separately. 

On the foot and other soft parts a moving point source of tac- 
tile irritation is very effective in inducing responses, its effect 
equaling that of several or many repeated single touches. On the 
soft surfaces, it would appear, there are many scattered tactile 
receptors. The amplitude of the reactions which they mediate 
depends, in any given region, upon the intensity of activation 
and upon the number of the receptors which may be involved. 

The sense of touch exhibits also a certain degree of discrimina- 
tion. Thus, to contact with small areas the foot reacts by local 
retraction, but to contact with larger areas it becomes promptly 
affixed. Furthermore, chitons in the field have been observed 
creeping in a horizontal direction along more or less vertical 
rock surfaces, just about at the level of the water at that time, 
so that wavelets of some force were hitting the animals roughly; 
they continued creeping quietly, the girdle being freely lifted, 
and made no response to the intermittent slaps of the water; 
but at the lightest touch possible with the finger upon the lateral 
or anterior edge of the girdle they instantly stopped moving and 
adhered firmly to the rock. 

That the tactile sense is served by distinct receptors upon the 
soft ventral parts of Chiton may be shown through the physio- 
logical isolation of the tactile responses. Thus, when the ven- 
tral parts have been exhausted for photic excitation, by repeated 
shadings {vide infra), the mantle and other parts are still fully 
reactive to touch. When the ventral surface of the girdle was 
repeatedly touched, the animal responded by rolling up to the 
maximal extent obtainable with tactile stimulation : an addi- 
tional vigorous response can still be obtained from the middle 
half of the girdle upon the application of n/10 to n/40 HCl, 
much greater contraction resulting from the use of acid in this 
way than can possibly be obtained through touch alone. When 
immersed in sea-water at 43'^C. there w'as a considerable tempo- 
rary augmentation of tactile responsiveness, but after a few 
niinutes no responses to touch could be secured; a normal re- 
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spouse to a small volume of n/10 HCl was, however, still ob- 
tainable. Taken in their entirety, these findings tend to indicate 
the physiological distinctness of the tactile receptors, although 
the methods employed in the tests are open to the objection 
common to all such experiments: we cannot be entirely sure 
that we are dealing with sources of stimulation which are quan- 
titatively comparable. Less objection can be taken to the result 
of experiments of the following kind. If the inner ventral girdle 
surface, under water, be repeatedly stimulated with small 
volumes of n/30 HCl in sea-water, four or five successive re- 
sponses may be obtained from the activation of one area. This 
area is then exhausted for stimulation in this way. It is, how- 
ever, still reactive to touch. Since the acid is usually regarded 
as a more powerful excitant than touch, the objection above 
referred to may thus be removed. 

2. Vibratory stimuli 

The characteristic statocyst of gastropods is not present among 
amphineurans. Hence it would be interesting to learn™ al- 
though the theory of the statocyst as a merely positional organ 
seems now well established (Baunacke, T4)— whether or not 
Chiton reacts to vibratory stimuli such as sound waves. It 
proves not to respond to attempted stimulations of this kind. 

Chitons placed in a beaker of thin glass containing sea-water 
were watched while the lip of the beaker was tapped with a 
glass rod. No reactions followed this treatment. Sounds 
transmitted to the beaker from a vibrating saw blade had like- 
wise no effect. The table top supporting the beaker was sharply 
struck, jarred, or rubbed, with the same absence of response. 
Chitons placed ventral surface upward in shallow water, so 
that they were just covered, did not react to drops of sea-water 
falling on them from a distance of 10 to 15 cm. 

A chiton resting upon a glass surface, under water, in some cases 
responded to a tapping of the glass immediately under the ap- 
pressed mantle by raising the girdle in that region. If the girdle 
was already raised, in a few cases only was it lowered to the 
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glass surface as a result of the tapping. In several instances 
chitons treated in this way began to creep, and in one case began 
to creep backward. 

There is no suggestion of the perception of vibratory stimuli in 
these results. Direct contact excitation is quite effective, but 
vibratory disturbances, such as sound waves, seem not to be 
reacted to. In collecting chitons it is advantageous to employ 
a large cold-chisel and a hammer; yet one finds that the removal 
of several members of a group, involving repeated and fairly 
heavy blows, does not usually result in near-by chitons becoming 
firmly attached to the rock, unless they have been directly 
affected by a deforming pressure. This deficiency cannot be 
attributed to the absence of a statocyst, however, since other 
moliusks, well provided with statocysts, are known not to react 
to vibratory disturbances. 

A chiton may be suspended in water by having the beak of one 
shell plate clamped in forceps attached to a support. Under 
these circumstances it does not react to vibratory disturbances 
transmitted through the water. 

3. Thigmotaxis 

The surface of the foot of Chiton, if touched locally, draws 
away in a rather sharp pucker, especially if a sharp point be 
used. No attempt is made to attach the stimulated spot by 
suction, and if the activation is repeated the resulting movements 
of the foot are such as to cause its removal from the region of 
stimulation. If, on the other hand, a larger surface, such as the 
flat end of a pencil, be applied, the foot becomes firmly affixed 
to the foreign surface, and is pulled deeply down below the gen- 
eral level of the rest of the foot. The minimal area reacted to by 
attachment is about 5x5 mm. for chitons 6 to 9 cm long, as 
Parker found (T4). 

It is important to note that when a pedal wave has formed 
and is traveling down the foot of a chiton lying on its back, the 
surface of the foot immediately involved in the wave can attach 
to a small point (e.g., the pointed end of a pencil) very firmly 
by suction. 
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When placed upon a glass plate the animal quickly puts its 
whole foot in contact with it. In doing this, waves are set up 
frequently and three or four may appear upon its surface at one 
time; or, if the foot is already in nearly one plane, the attach- 
ment may be almost simultaneous over its whole extent. In the 
latter case, the local areas of the sole which are not at first 
attached are brought down to the substratum. 

As noted by Olmsted (’I7a), a chiton repeatedly forced to 
creep backward, by requiring one-fourth of the foot to attach 
to the lower edge of a glass plate held vertically in air, becomes 
after several trials exhausted, so that it creeps just sufficiently 
to enable the whole foot to be in contact with the plate. 

Thus, to contact with a small area, such as a needle point or 
the rounded point of a pencil, the resting foot of Chiton reacts 
negatively, but to larger surfaces the response is a positive one. 
There is a very pronounced tendency to keep the whole of the 
foot in contact with some foreign surface. In no case has a chiton 
ever been seen in nature with any section of the foot or head 
completely removed from the substratum. This response is 
sufficient explanation of the behavior of Chiton in ^ righting^ 
itself. At no age is there a detectable tendency for chitons to 
preserve an upward orientation of their dorsal aspect, even when 
placed so that it is physically possible for the animal to reattach 
itself {vide supra, p. 200) ; undirected movements finally result 
in a portion of the foot, usually the anterior end, effecting con- 
tact with the substratum; complete reattachment is then rapidly 
brought about. 

It is of interest to inquire if this form of tactile discrimination, 
favoring attachment to a sufficiently large area of surface, is 
evidenced by parts other than the foot. The ventral surface of 
the girdle and the head region were therefore examined. 

Finer degrees of tactile discrimination seem to be absent on 
the head and foot. Chiton shows no preference, when placed in 
an aquarium, for surfaces such as those to which it has been 
accustomed. Provided the surface be firm and sufficiently large, 
it creeps indiscriminately over smooth stones sparsely sprinkled 
with sand, glass, or wet paper. It will not creep, however. 
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upon sand, upon mud, or upon a rock surface minutely studded 
with sharp points; the negative reaction to surfaces of this 
character is effective in determining the local habitat of Chiton, 
since they do not occur upon muddy beaches nor upon sand, 
nor do they at any time creep up upon the sharply pitted shore 
rocks in the narrow zone which is covered at spring tides but other- 
wise exposed to wind erosion. It may be noted in addition that 
the young chitons, up to three years of age or more, and espe- 
cially in very young stages, occur conspicuously upon smooth 
stones. This is not altogether an accidental consequence of the 
fact that the rock surfaces in the situations where their tropisms 
force them to reside are frequently of a smooth character, since 
the smallest specimens arc found upon the under side of bottles 
(of dark glass) below mean-tide level in company with Ischno- 
chiton. 

4 . Rheotro'pism 

It was noted that a number of chitons escaped from a col- 
lecting pail, located at one end of a long aquarium table, and 
that they tended to accumulate in the shallow gutter which 
carried away the overflowing sea-water. A good number of 
these animals moved down the gutter, with the current, even 
though in so doing they traveled slightly down hill, against 
their negative geotropisra. Further tests, made in this gutter, 
showed that, to currents of sufficient strength to produce any 
effect, a majority of the animals were negatively rheotropic. 
For a more refined test, chitons were completely submerged in a 
trough of sea-water (a wooden fish-hatchery trough) through 
which a current flowing at the rate of 5 to 10 cm. per second was 
maintained. The rheotropic response was here less definite than 
it appeared in the first observations, but was undoubtedly 
negative. 

The rheotropism of Chiton is clearly a ^ laboratory phenome- 
non,’ and may owe its appearance to the mechanical deformation 
of the girdle by currents or to other tactile irritations, in either 
case inducing negative orientation, or it may be traceable to a 
deforming influence of the current upon the body as a whole, 
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especially upon the base of the foot, such as we suggest in the case 
of geotropism. 

The effects of local currents were also tested. A current 
from a pipette directed under the girdle of a submerged chiton 
induces a depression of the girdle, provided the gills are disturbed. 
A current directed upoh the girdle causes it to be depressed; it 
can usually be seen, in this case, that the ^scales’ upon the 
girdle are moved or that the girdle itself is mechanically bent. 
A current impinging upon the dorsal mantle between the shell 
plates produces usually no effect. The girdle is the most 
sensitive region. 

Negative reactions of the whole animal are readily induced by 
repeated applications of a pipette current to a part of the girdle. 
These reactions are also concerned, probably, in the orientation 
of Chiton in a vigorous stream of sea-water. 

5. Geotropism 

Since the Amphineura lack the statocyst organs characteris- 
tically developed in other molluscan classes, the question of 
Chiton^s behavor with respect to the pull of gravity deserves 
special consideration. The positions in which they are commonly 
to be observed strongly suggest that they are negatively geo- 
tropic. The younger individuals, particularly, are found most 
abundantly at the upper limit of the tidal reach. Older animals 
occur over the whole intertidal zone, and even in some cases 
slightly below it, but these, too, are most frequently encoun- 
tered near the upper tidal limit. Furthermore it is very notice- 
able, more particularly among the larger individuals, that the 
great majority of the chitons taken from perpendicular rock 
faces are oriented with the anterior end upward, rarely indeed 
with this end directed downward, although in many cases they 
are more or less nearly horizontal. When kept in aquaria they 
rapidly creep to the water surface and sometimes thence out 
into the air; nevertheless, they sometimes curl over the top of an 
aquarium and creep downward on its outer wall (more espe- 
cially in the case of aquaria with a free general overflow at the 
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top). During downward creeping their orientation is rarely 
such that the long axis is strictly vertical. 

The following specific experiments show that the orientation 
of the movement of Chiton is generally in an upward direction. 

1. Five chitons were placed, with their long axes horizontal, on the 
walls of a flat-sided aquarium jar. They were located at about mid- 
way between the bottom and the water line. The jar was removed 
to a situation where the illumination was even and diffuse. Three 
individuals moved upward to the surface of the water, and nearly 
emerged; one oriented upward through an angle of 45°; the other one 
oriented downward through an angle of 60°. 

2. Six chitons, placed as in the preceding test, wore kept in the dark- 
room for 1.5 hours. At the end of this period four were found to have 
become oriented vertically, moving upward until almost entirely out of 
water, one was oriented upward at an angle of 45°, and one had moved 
upward to the water surface, being oriented upward at an angle of 
about 45° from the horizontal. Another similar test was made with 
eight animals, six of which oriented upward at various angles and two 
downward; in this experiment the animals were overcrowded and 
became piled upon one another. 

3. A similar test with five chitons, kept overnight in the dark-room, 
gave four animals orienting upward and moving nearly out of water; 
the remaining one had moved downward, assuming an orientation 45° 
away from the horizontal. 

Of these twenty-four individual responses, twenty were 
clearly such as involved an upward orientation from the hori- 
zontal position. Since the animals continued creeping until 
almost entirely out of water, it is hardly probable that want of 
oxygen determined the observed behavior. This conclusion is 
confirmed by subsequent tests in which chitons were placed in 
dishes where anaerobic putrefactive processes had begun or were 
allowed subsequently to begin. Frequently they did not creep 
out of such dishes. Moreover, Chiton orients upward in a 
closed vessel completely filled with water or one in which oxygen- 
ated water enters from beneath. The negative orientation is 
evidenced by animals of all ages. It is most perfectly ex- 
pressed when the chiton is completely submerged. The hori- 
zontal position assumed at the w^ater level is a special conse- 
quence of stimuli associated with the water level. 

The tendency to upward creeping is clearly evident upon 
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surfaces inclined at any angle above 30° with the horizontal 
For these tests the larger animals are best. 

Observations in the field and many tests in the laboratory 
show clearly that there is no tendency for Chiton to preserve a 
constant dorsoventral orientation. In rock crevices they occur 
^upside down’ with great frequency. 

Careful observation of the movements of a chiton during geo- 
tropic orientation affords a clue as to the nature of the determin- 
ing stimulus. Accurate outlines of a specimen orienting in this 
w^ay are given in figure 12. Inspection of these outlines will 
show that the sequence of events in orientation is as follows; 



Fig. 12 Outlines of the successive positions aseuined by a Chiton in ori- 
enting upward from a horizontal position, under water, on a vertical surface; 
ventral aspect. (Traced through glass, on thin paper.) X f. 


The girdle becomes freed from the substratum, so that the ani- 
mal remains attached by the foot only; when in the horizontal 
position (fig. 12, II), the weight of the body causes it to fall 
slightly, producing an uneven tension in the muscles, those on 
the higher side being stretched. The animal swings until this 
unilateral tension is relieved. It turns anterior end up, probably 
because that end is the more sensitive. The tendency is for the 
animal to turn toward the stretched side; the tenser muscles are 
the ones which contract. With animals in the vertical position 
(fig. 12, V) the downward pull of the creature’s weight is exerted 
at the posterior end. 
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The chief ethological importance of Chiton’s negative geo- 
tropism is not that it directs the animal upward^ but that it 
keeps it from going down. 

The pallial nerve cords are easily cut by an incision from the 
ventral side. A chiton with both pallial nerve strands cut at the 
level of the cleft between proboscis and foot no longer orients 
upward; it creeps about slowly and aimlessly, almost invariably 
moving downward, but in a slanting direction. Sometimes a 
chiton so prepared turns upward, but in no case did one of the 
six animals used move upward, as normal individuals consist- 
ently do. When the pallial cord is cut on one side only, and the 
animal allowed to attach itself (after a rest) to a A'crtical glass 
plate, under water, the long axis of the chiton being horizontal, 
the characteristic effects are as follows : if the side on which the 
pallial nerve cord is cut is placed downward, the animal orients 
downward; if the cut side is uppermost, the chiton orients up- 
ward, but usually passes beyond ^top center,’ and then fre- 
quently reverses, coming back to an approximation of its origi- 
nal position, but not quite so nearly horizontal. This reaction 
is not always clear cut. The final position, in fifteen tests upon 
twelve different animals, was in all but three cases such that the 
cut side was downward. In a number of cases there seemed a 
well-defined failure of the anterior portion of the foot to attach 
itself to the substratum, so that, the posterior region being 
fully attached, the anterior end became directed downw^ard in a 
purely mechanical way owing to the pull of gravity. This 
might account for the fact that in the chiton with both pallial 
cords cut the anterior end is in a general w^ay directed down- 
ward, but would not explain the fact that in most cases with the 
cut side placed upward the orientation was upward. While not 
conclusive, the result of these tests is for the most part in har- 
mony with the idea that the w^eight of the body, exerting tension 
on the pedal musculature, supplies the stimulus to geotropic 
contraction. In the case of an animal placed on a vertical sur- 
face with the long axis horizontal, the muscles on the stretched 
side are the ones which contract, as we might predict, and since 
the animal orients upward, w^e must suppose this to be in a gen- 
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eral way true. If the nervous connection of one ctenidial wall 
of the foot mass by means of the pallial cord be severed, then 
the muscles on that side, passively stretched, or compressed, 
could not (or might not be able to) get readily into nervous 
communication with the rest of the body; hence we should under 
these conditions expect geotropic movements to be imperfect. 
No tests have yet been made to discover the effect of uni- or of 
bilateral section of the pallial nerve cord on horizontal creeping. 

6. Summary 

The general surface of Chiton, aside from the tegmental sur- 
faces, is actively responsive to touch. The aesthetes upon the 
shell valves are not sensitive to tactile stimulation. The foot is 
negatively reactive to small surfaces, positively thigmo tactic to 
large surfaces. Chiton is negatively geotropic, and also nega- 
tively rheotropic to currents of some strength; these two modes 
of response appear to depend respectively upon the develop- 
ment of unequal tensions in the musculature, owing to the 
weight of the body, and upon the local deforming influence of a 
water stream — they result from stimulation through deforming 
pressure. 

Although much has been written upon the morphological 
character of the sensory organs in Chiton and upon the general 
structure of the integument (Blumrich, ’91; Plate '87-01 a), there 
has been very little in the way of experimental evidence bearing 
upon functional relations. Heath (’03) thought that the pro- 
boscis of Cryptochiton stelleri might exercise tactile as well as 
gustatory functions, and described some feeding experiments in 
support of this idea. From the foregoing account it will be 
seen that tactile (contact) irritability is a general integumentary 
function, leading to responses of an ^advantageous' character. 
The receptors concerned are apparently of several kinds: 1) 
those upon such surfaces as the foot, mouth area, and gills, 
and, 2) those associated with the tubercles and ^hairs' upon 
the girdle. The former are probably of a more generalized 
character than the latter, but, for some parts at least, the propo- 
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sition is nevertheless defensible that they are tactile receptors 
£tnd that the rcvsponses to which they lead are not aspects merely 
of the activity of generalized (‘universar) sense organs. The 
positive response of the foot to contact with a sufficiently large 
area is significant upon this point, since this type of reaction is 
never obtained upon chemical stimulation of the foot. 

The tubercles and ‘hairs’ upon the girdle of most chitons are 
characteristically embedded in the cuticula of the integument and 
connected at their proximal ends with secretory and probably 
also wdth sensory cells. By means of movements of these stiff 
projections, relatively slight mechanical disturbances may be 
transmitted through the thick cuticula. We have shown that 
on the shell surfaces of Ischnochiton the projecting ‘hairs’ are 
open to tactile activation. In Acanthochites spiculosus the 
girdle is regularly beset with circularly arranged groups of long 
spicules. We find these spicules to exhibit an interesting reac- 
tion. If one of them be touched, ever so lightly, the rest of the 
spicules in that group react also, the whole bundle being spread 
widely apart. Usually all the bundles on one side respond if a 
single spicule is disturbed. As the spicules are 5 mm. long, in 
an animal 15 mm. long, a slight touch exerts a considerable lever- 
age upon the base of the spicule. At rest the spicules are directed 
posteriorly, but when disturbed the axis of each bundle is directed 
more or less perpendicularly to the surface of the girdle, the 
spicules themselves being spread wide apart; this results in a 
disposition of their sharp points which may have protective 
value. 

The 'scales’ on the girdle of Chiton tuberculatus are homol- 
ogous to the spicules of Acanthochites (Hate, ’01 a), and their 
functional significance for tactile reception is of a similar kind. 
At the outer margin of the girdle are short, stiff ‘hairs,’ directed 
normally to the periphery, which also function in this way^ 
(Plate ’01 a, p. 497, believed the ‘hairs’ and ‘thorns’ of the chiton 
girdle to be sensory organs). 


’ Heath (’99, p. 637; sep., p. 62) has described the use of the anterior flagella 
<of the transforming larva as tactile organs. 
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Chiton exhibits mouth movements similar to those figured by 
Heath (^03) for Cryptochiton. It is questionable whether these 
movements originate normally from tactile excitations. On a 
glass surface they are never observed except in starved indi- 
viduals. The mouth opens widely, permitting the subradular 
organ to be pushed forward. In a starved animal these move- 
ments, which occur in rhythmic series, may be initiated by 
causing a bubble of air to become entrapped in the depression 
surrounded by the lips. The radula is never thrust forward 
sufficiently to come clearly into view. Full feeding movements 
are obtained, however, when a splinter of the intertidal rock 
surface is placed in contact with the proboscis. It is of course 
possible, as Heath suggests, that the rich supply of nerve endings 
on the surface of the subradular organ is in part of tactile 
significance. 

V. THERMAL EXCITATION 
L Behavior at different temperatuxes 

It is worthy of remark that very few marine invertebrates, if 
indeed any, seem to possess a well-developed temperature sense. 
Although as yet we know little of the integumentary senses in 
marine annelids, Crustacea, or mollusks (Kafka, T4), we 
may note that in echinoderms (Crozier, T5b; Olmsted, T7 b) 
sensory discrimination for heat and cold is very weak, and 
that even in Amphioxus, where there are good indications of 
possibly both heat and cold receptors (Parker, '08, p. 430), the 
responses of the animal to either heat or cold are by no means 
of that delicately sensitive character which we usually asso- 
ciate with photic, tactile, or chemical receptors. We believe 
this to indicate a poorly developed sensory mechanism for heat 
and cold reception. There is little reason to regard this con- 
dition as one of adaptation to, or correlation with, life in a 
situation where thermal receptivity would not be valuable,, 
owing to the small range of temperature occurring in the habi- 
tat of the creatures in question. It would be equally sensible 
to consider that, if the animals concerned had developed deli- 
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cate thermo-receptors, some ‘use’ would have been found for 
them. In either event the adaptationist rests intellectually 
satisfied. It is, nevertheless, a fact, although it may have 
little bearing upon this matter, that the temperature variations 
endured by Chiton are rather wide. These variations are both 
diurnal and tidal, and their amplitude, in summer months, ex- 
tends during the twMity-four hours in some situations from 23° 
to 37°C.; this is especially the case on hard bare limestone rocks, 
where the heat of the midday sun at low tide is quite intense. 
At the time these experiments were made the surface tem- 
perature of the sea was 26° to 27°C., and this temperature was 
taken as the normal in the tests that are here described. 

Chitons were immersed in sea-water maintained at the tem- 
perature noted, and their movements were carefully recorded. 


Behavior of chitons transferred from sea-water at 2S° to 26°C. to scu-iviiler at the 
teviperatures mdicaied at the margin 


TEMPEBATUKE 
m DEOREEB 
CENTIGRADE 


2 “ 


4 ° 


5° 


8® to 10° 


10 ° 


Ctenidia almost instantly contracted, and remained so for 3 min.; 
5 min. from time of immersion, all were again expanded. Cte- 
nidia respond to tactile excitation by contraction, but weakly. 
No tactile responses obtainable from other regions. No spon- 
taneous movements; remaining as if anesthetized. 

Ctenidia contracted; began to expand in 2 miii. At first, the foot 
partly curled, as if preparing to roll but soon became straight 
again. Tactile sensitivity soon abolished; after this had been 
ascertained the foot and mantle were tested with weak HNOj 
solution, but no reaction resulted. 

Ctenidia contracted within 3.5 min.; after 2 to 4 min. began to 
expand; fully extended after 4 to 5 min. Ctenidia respond to 
touch, feebly in some cases. No spontaneous movements of the 
foot or animal. Responses of the body to touch absent after 15 
min. 

Foot spontaneously thrown into smooth contractions that lasted 
2 min. Ctenidia contracted; after 4 min. they relaxed one by 
one. After 10 min. ctenidia responded to touch. General tac- 
tile responses very poor. 

Ctenidia contracted after 0.5 to 6.0 min.; expanded after 7 to 10 
min.; after 10 to 11 min. reactions to touch returned, but very 
slowly. In several cases after 1 min, immersion the gills began 
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TCKPERATURZ 
IN DBQREEa 

C^NTIQBADB , 

/ to contract rhythmically at intervals of 5 to 8 sec., continuinir 
' in this way for 2.5 min.; the giiJs of the tw'O sides did not beat 
synchronously^ but the plumes of either side alone were at first 
more or less coordinated, the unison of the ^beats' becoming 
less after 2 min. Foot exhibited few or no spontaneous contrac- 
tions, but was much extended, exposing the ctenidia. The ani- 
mals as a whole insensitive to touch. 

15* No contractions of the ctenidia; a few smooth contractions of the 
foot and slight movements of the palps for several min. Ani- 
mals normally extended. Tactile responses subnormal. 

20* to 35° All responses normal. 

38° General sensitivity (‘reactivity’) slightly increased during the 
first few minutes. No spontaneous movements of the foot or 
palp. Sensitivity to touch rather quickly decreased, but still 
present (feeble on the ctenidia) after 45 min. Animal could not 
close the shell when stimulated (note that at higher temperatures 
the shell upon immersion shows a tendency to open, if it had 
been closed, i.e., rolled up). 

40° if shell is rolled up, it opens. Spontaneous writhings of the 
foot either ab.sent or lasting 3 to 5 min. Ctenidia in some cases 
contract for 1 min., irregularly. For 1 to 2 min., ctenidia and 
other parts are extremely reactive to touch. Tactile re- 
sponses gradually decrease ; at first, a single stimulation of the 
foot (after spontaneous movements have ceased) induces sev- 
eral irregular contraction.s; after 30 min., foot alone is slightly 
re.sponsivo to single or repeated touches; but irregular con- 
tractions producing a welt result from moving a pointed rod 
over the surface of the foot. After 1 to 1.5 hour, still in same 
condition. 

42° Violent contractions of the foot for 1.5 min.; then ceased. After 
3.5 min., all coiitraciious ceased, and no tacile responses were 
obtainable. 

43° If shell was rolled up when immersed, it opened; few, and no suc- 
cessful, attempts to close the shell. Foot thrown into irregular 
contractions, originating as local puckerings, which spread 
rapidly, lasting for 2 to 2.5 min. These contractions not so con- 
vulsive as at 42°. 

After 1 to 5.5 min. (in one case following tests for tactile sensi- 
tivity) a second series of weak contractions of the foot appeared 
and lasted for 2 min. The shell plates moved slightly back and 
forth. 

In one instance there were a few irregular but widespread con- 
tractions of the ctenidia, in which each filament appeared to act 
more or less independently. 
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TEMPJSATCEB 

IV degress 
centigrade 



No reactions to touch obtainable after 2.5 to 4 min., from cither 
foot, palp, or ctenidia. 

After 15 min., the foot and mantle are much bloated. 

44“ 

No movements of the foot; no responses to stimulation. Chiton 
attached to a glass plate raised the mantle, except at either end, 
but remained passively attached, after death, for 10 min. Died 
in 2 min. 

45“ 

Chitons straightened out and the shell and foot became convex. 
No responses. Died at once. Animals attached to a glass plate 
showed slight writhings of the foot when first immersed, due 
probably to slow warming up through the glass. 


These tests show that sudden changes in temperature between 
15° and 40°C. have little in the way of direct sensory effect upon 
Chiton when the whole animal, having previously been maintained 
at about 27°, is suddenly immersed in sca-water of any temperature 
between these limits. Below 15° an ‘anaesthetized’ condition is 
quickly arrived at (Matisse, TO); above 40°, sensitivity quickly 
decreases. Temperatures of 44° to 45° arc almost instantly 
fatal, although Chiton will survive for nearly two hours after 
sudden transference to a temperature of 40°. This is the highest 
temperature which they will successfully withstand for more than 
fifteen to twenty minutes, and is but a few degrees above the 
summer temperature sometimes experienced for a similar peiiod 
in their natural habitat. The factor of safety is here, conse- 
quently, very small, as compared even with that of other litt()ral 
animals of the tropics, which as a group live in the upper zone of 
temperatures compatible with life (Mayer, T4), The smallness 
of this safety factor, and the actual magnitude of the temperature 
quickly producing death, as compared with that for other forms 
frequenting near-by localities, is sufficient to show that there is 
little or no trace of adaptational modifications correlated with 
external thermal conditions. Thus, among animals which have 
been studied at Bermuda we find such facts as those set forth m 
table 2, where it will be seen that although there is an undoubted 
general correspondence in the upper temperature limits, or 
thermal death points, the correlation of these values with the 
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normal life conditions of the several animals involved is by no 
means precise. The temperature producing rapid death in 
Chiton is a little higher than that found for many shallow-water 
species in tropical seas (Mayer, T4), but the maximal temperature 
successfully withstood for a short time (40°) is not noticeably 
greater than that for other animals which do not live upon sun- 
baked rocks. Shelford (T6) has insisted upon the correlation 
between the survival time of organisms (of the same and of 
different species) at elevated temperatures and the character, 
and especially the depth below the surface, of the habitats which 
they severally frequent. Doubtless these correlations result, at 
least in part, from the gradual effects of temperature upon the 
composition of the body, since they can be determined experi- 
mentally (Loeb and Wasteneys, T2); although in just what way 
they operate, we do not know. 

We are chiefly concerned, however, with evidence bearing 
upon the possibility of a thermal sense, or senses, in Chiton. The 
^spontaneous’ behavior of the gills is perhaps the most significant 
evidence upon this point, although the nature and variation of 
the tactile responses are also illuminating. When immersed 
in sea- water at temperatures of 15°C. or below (down to 8°) the 
foot of Chiton produces a few smooth contractive movements, 
which are usually not produced at temperatures between 15° 
and 38°. The labial palp also moved slightly. The intensity of 
these movements increased as lower and lower temperatures 
were employed, down to about 8°. The ctenidia contracted in 
sea-water at 10°, and subsequently expanded; there is no regular 
increase in the vigor or duration of this response with lower tem- 
peratures, but it continues clearly down to 2°. The abolition of 
all responses, more quickly the lower the temperature, possibly 
interferes with the production of other, slower movements which 
might otherwise result from sensory activation at the low^est 
temperatures used. With elevated temperatures, not until 40° 
is reached do we find even slight indications of movements, of 
both foot and ctenidia, resulting from immersion. Above 43° 
these movements did not appear in any form. 
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These findings are in close accord with the effects of temperature 
in producing movements among other marine invertebrates. In 
table 2 data taken from several sources show that the temper- 
atures inducing definite movements indicating response are in 
general about 15°C, and 35° to 40°C for 'cold’ and ‘heat/ re- 
spectively. This is true of even Amphioxus, where Parker (’08) 
was of the opinion that separate ‘cold’ and 'heat’ senses are de- 
monstrable. In Ascidia thermal sen sitivity is, however, compara- 
tively great (Hecht, T8). With the exception of Stylotella, the 
animals concerned in table 2 were studied at Bermuda, and at 
the same season of the year. Stylotella has been included in 
order to show that in a sponge living at a ncmmal temperature 
corresponding to that of other animals with which it is com- 
pared response to a sufficiently high temperature-identical or 
nearly so with that inducing motor effects in Chiton, Holo- 
thuria, Amphioxus, etc.— is clearly produced, although sensory 
elements are' not here (Parker, TO) in any way concerned. 
The responses obtained at high temperatures do not, in our 
belief, necessarily demonstrate the operation of differentiated 
thermoreceptors; they result rather from the general effect 
of high temperature upon the superficial protoplasm of the 
animal concerned, leading to increased tactile irritability 
(Crozier, T5b) and other effects, and may indeed be in 
some instances due to direct action upon muscle fibers. In 
Amphioxus the motor behavior of the wdiole animal in removing 
itself from a localized current oi sea-water at 39 is quick and 
definite, but is not of different character from that to tactile 
excitation, although evidence from experiments upon differential 
sensory exhaustion (Parker, ’08, p. 440) sho'vv that the heat- and 
tactile-receptive mechanisms are here distinct. In Chiton, how- 
ever, the tests so far cited do not yield conclusive evidence of the 
presence of heat receptors. 

On the low temperature side the results are more encouraging. 
When the animal was immersed in water at about 12 C. or slightly 
below, the ctenidia of Chiton exhibited a definite contraction of 
brief duration, after which they expanded. This was true even 
at 2°, at which temperature tactile responses w'ere very quickly 
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annulled. Immersion in water at 15° frequently led to a few 
contraction waves appearing on the foot and to movements of 
the palp, although the ctenidia did not move. Below 8° these 
movements of the foot were not seen. Between 20° and 38° these 
movements were absent. The response of the ctenidia to low 
temperatures is particularly definite and resembles the contrac- 
tion of the oral tentacles of holothurians (Crozier/15 b; Olmstead, 
T7b), appearing at about the same temperature. These re- 
sponses are more clearly indicative of thermal receptivity in the 
strict sense than are those to high temperatures, for below 15° 
the tactile sensitivity of Chiton quickly diminishes, whereas at 
38° to 40° the tactile irritability of the ctenidia, foot, and palp, 
leading to responses identical with those obtained in the heat 
treatments, is greatly enhanced for several minutes subsequent 
to immersion; the augmentation in responsiveness to touch is 
greater at 40° than at 38°, but at both temperatures sensitivity 
to touch decreases to below normal after ten minutes and at 
higher temperatures it disappears more quickly still. 

So far, then, we believe that in Chiton there is evidence of 
something akin to cold reception, but that there is reason to 
regard' the responses obtained upon immersing the animals in 
warmed sea-water as the result of increased tactile irritability or 
of some related, non-thermospecific type of irritability. 

2. Local application of heat and cold 

There is reason to believe that the responses of many animals 
to chemical influence, for example, and possibly to heat, differ 
considerably when, 1) a small area of the integument is affected 
by the stimulation, and, 2) the whole surface is simultaneously 
exposed to activation. For this reason, and also with the purpose 
of locating the regions mainly concerned in thermal receptivity 
(if any should be found), it was necessary to carry out tests in 
which small portions of the surface of Chiton could be locally 
heated or cooled. These tests were made in several ways, by, the 
application of small volumes of sea-water at different tempera- 
tures or by the use of heated or cooled solid objects. Chiton is 
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easily employed for such experiments because it can be tested in 
air, the disturbing influence of a sea-water medium being thus 
eliminated. 

These tests resulted, however, merely in the confirmation of those 
made by immersing the chitons in sea-water at different temper- 
atures. Even a red-hot needle directly applied to the surface 
elicited at most but a slight and very local reaction, on the foot 
and head; the mantle beneath the girdle, the dorsal surface of the 
girdle, the tegmenta, and the mantle between the plates were 
quite insensitive. The reactions of the foot and palp, although 
slight, followed the application quite promptly (within 0.4 sec- 
onds). No responses from any region were obtained when a red- 
hot glass rod was brought within 2 mm. of the animars surface. 

A cooled glass rod (at about 5°C.) induced no responses other than 
those attributable to tactile irritation. With care, a glass rod 
could be applied even to the gills without leading to a reaction; 
this was also true with a cooled rod. 

Similar results were obtained by the use of test-tubes contain- 
ing water at different temperatures. 

Sea-water adjusted to different temperatures was gently poured 
in 0.5 cc. volumes from a pipette over different regions of Chiton 
(in air). At 40*^0., local movements of the palp and foot were 
induced, and a rather indefinite contraction of those ctenidia 
directly affected; when water at this temperature, or even at 37 , 
was applied to the dorsal mantle between the plates of an extended 
chiton, the two neighboring plates were approximated, just as 
with tactile irritation of this region. Water at 12*" led to slight 
movements of the foot and palp; at 9^ to 10°, to prompt local 
contractions of the ctenidia. Between 12° and 40° no activation 
was obtained from the general surface. 

Although these results are throughout consistent with those 
outlined in the preceding section, their interpretation presents 
some diflftculties. An attempt was therefore made to separate, 
through differential exhaustion, the processes of thermal re- 
ception from those for tactile and chemical stimulation. The 
responses to heat and cold indicated that the reactivity of the 
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various parts of Chiton under the action of these agents follows 
the relative orders ; 

dorsal mantle > foot, palp, ctenidia, for heat; 

foot, palp > ctenidia, for cold. 

To tactile excitation, the order of reactiveness is slightly dif- 
ferent (see p. 199), but there exists no adequate criterion for the 
comparison of the relative sensitivity of the several parts to heat. 
Only in the case of the dorsal mantle, between the plates, does it 
appear that thermal sensitivity is relatively enhanced as compared 
with tactile, since the high-temperature threshold (37°) seems to be 
lower than for other regions (40°) which are superior to the inter- 
tegmental mantle in tactile reactivity. The amplitude and vigor 
of the responses from this region are comparatively slight, how- 
ever, and little emphasis can be put upon this result. On the 
basis of their relative distribution, thermal and tactile receptivity 
cannot be clearly separated. 

By differential exhaustion an apparent separation of this kind 
can, nevertheless, be effected. When water at 10°C. was poured, 
in 1 cc. portions, from a pipette several times in succession over 
the anterior ctenidia of a chiton in water at 24°, the animal ceased 
to respond after the fourth treatment; six applications of cool 
water were made at intervals of three minutes. Very weak tactile 
responses were then obtainable from the affected ctenidia, al- 
though they still did not respond to water at 10°C. In attempt- 
ing to differentiate between 'heat’ and tactile responses, this 
method of attack fails completely, since, as we have described, 
when chiton is placed in water at 38°, its general tactile reactivity 
was perceptibly increased, and much more conspicuously so im- 
mediately after immersion in water at 40°, although tactile re- 
activity gradually decreases after a few minutes’ exposure to this 
latter temperature. As a consequence of this condition, we are 
not warranted in speaking either of the separateness or the sen- 
sory identity of 'heat’ and tactile effects, even though the surface 
of the foot and the ctenidia did almost cease to respond to touch 
after they had been exposed to four local treatments, in air, with 
1 to 2 cc. of water at 40° at intervals of two minutes. 
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3, Summary 

The evidence we have presented relative to the existence of a 
temperature sense in Chiton shows that if specific thermoceptors 
of some sort do indeed occur upon the surface of the animal, they 
are of a very poorly developed kind. Responses to high tem- 
perature, under the various conditions of these tests, cannot be 
adequately distinguished from tactile effects or even from direct 
influences upon muscle. The minimal temperature (37° to 40°) 
eliciting a ‘heat response’ is very close to the maximal temperature 
which the chitons successfully withstand, and is even higher than 
that which induces a distinct effect upon the muscular ‘sphincter’ 
about the oscula of Stylotella (Parker, MO), where no receptor 
organs are involved. Although this temperature is identical 
with that producing heat responses in Amphioxus (Parker, ’08), 
it cannot be clearly shown by exhaustion tests— as apparently it 
can in Amphioxus — that ‘heat’ and tactile receptivity are in any 
way organically distinct. Only in the case of the intertegmental 
mantle is there a suggestion of special thermal sensitivity, and 
here the response elicited is not of a character favorable for 
analysis. With low temperatures, as with high, the limiting 
temperature producing perceptible responses in Chiton is prob- 
ably just outside the range of its normal thermal experience. 
The ‘cold’ responses, however, elicited at 12° to 15°, are of a 
definite character and may apparently be separated, through 
differential exhaustion, from purely tactile responses; that they 
are mediated by special sensory structures remains uncertain, but 
is possible. 

This matter of sensory differentiation is an exceedingly com- 
plex one. The fact that isolated cells of the metazoan body 
(e.g., chroma tophores) are capable of excitation by heat, as well 
as by chemical agents, local pressure, and light (Spaeth, M3), has 
of course no decisive weight as an argument for ‘generalized 
receptors’ ; yet the degree of heat (high temperature) effective as 
a stimulus is in such cases of an order of magnitude comparable 
to that found effective in the sensory activation of many inver- 
tebrates. In comparing the relative sensitivity of different 
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specieSj account must he taken of the toughness of the tissue 
concerned (the delicacy of the respective cell surfaces). This 
may explain why the delicate, internal, protected surface of the 
oral siphon of Ascidia (Hecht, T8) exhibits a sensitivity to heat 
and to cold superior to that known for many other animals. 

VI. PHOTIC EXCITATION 
L Effects of light 

a. Behavior in an illuminated field, a. Preliminary experiments. 
Chitons collected more or less at random and without much at- 
tention to size were tested in a qualitative way with reference 
to their photic behavior. At the bottom of one end of a wooden 
box, 29 cm. long by 23 cm. wide by 30 cm. deep, there was cut a 
horizontal slot about 12 cm. long and 1 cm. high. This box was 
coated on the inside with lampblack suspended in turpentine, 
giving an approximately dead-black finish. A rectangular glass 
jar containing sea-water to a depth of several centimeters was 
placed inside the black box, within which it fitted closely. 
Chitons were put in the glass jar, the box covered, light admitted 
(or directed) through the slot, and the subsequent movements of 
the animals determined. 

With diffuse sunlight twenty-one experiments upon twenty 
individual chitons gave this result: 6 did not move at all during 
the course of the test (lasting about one hour) ; 1 oriented a few 
degrees away from the light, while 13 animals made definite 
progress toward the light, irrespective of their original orien- 
tation in relation to it. These chitons were probably all of 
average size or larger. In some instances they were allowed to 
become fixed to the bottom of the aquarium with their anterior 
ends toward the light, in other cases they were placed with long 
axis perpendicular to the light, in still others deliberately headed 
away from it or quite at random. The nature of the result in 
these experiments will be evident from the following record : 
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Expemnent 1. 

11:15 A.M, A chiton placed with long axis parallel to the slot admitting 
light, distant 13 cm. from it. 

11:19 A.M. Oriented toward the light. 

11:20 A.M. Began moving forward. At first moved in a diagonal di- 
rection, until the girdle touched the side wall of the 
container; it then turned further and moved directly 
toward the light. 

11:24 A.M. Stopped, half-way toward the slot. 

11:30 a.m. Began moving again. 

11:34 A.M. Reached light end and began climbing end wall. 

11:39 a.m. All except posterior quarter attached to end wall of con- 
tainer. Stopped. 

11:43 A.M. Began again and moved until all of body was on vertical 
end wall. Turned until body axis was parallel to water 
line, where, just submerged, it lay directly over the slot. 

Experiment 2 

11:45 A.M. Same chiton as in experiment 1, placed transversely to the 
light, but with other side illuminated, and 26 cm. from 
the light slot. 

11:48 A.M. Began turning away from the light. 

11:50 A.M. Had rotated away from the light, ^ then back toward it, 
through an angle of more than 270®. 

11:54 A.M, End had come in contact with .side of container. Animal 
now began to climb. No forward progress toward the 
light. 

Experiments 3 and 4 

In two further chitons tested in this way, orientation was 
in one case direct, beginning almost at once; in the 
other it required 29 min. (involving a preliminary turn- 
ing through 45® away from the light). Both animals 
made definite progress toward the light. 

These tests indicated in a general way the presence of a definite, 
though sluggish, positive phototropism, with reference to dif- 
fuse light. 

With direct sunlight, reflected horizontally from a mirror, 
three individuals oriented promptly and move directly toward 
the light, two oriented toward the light and then away from it, 
four individuals immediately oriented more or less away from 
the light, and two did not move at all. This result obviously 
required further analysis; it might have been the outcome of a 
general illumination of the whole aquarium or might have ref- 

* Note this apparent persistence of a turning tendency once established. 
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erence more specifically to some definite peculiarity of behavior. 
These tests were made with chitons of relatively large size (6 to 
8 cm.) in which the shell valves were probably more or less eroded, 
although at the time no special note was made of their condition. 

i3. Analyses of responses to general illumination. The fore- 
going section indicates the somewhat obscure relations, with 
respect to phototropism, discovered in random samples of the 
chiton population. The younger individuals, especially those 
less than 2 cm. long, live in dark situations. When stones 
bearing them are turned over, the chitons creep rapidly to the 
under, dark side. Not until a length of 7 to cm. is attained 
does Chiton occur with any frequency upon illuminated rocks. 
If chitons from habitats representing these two divergent ex- 
tremes are compared, it is found that in ordinary sunlight the 
larger ones are photopositive, the younger ones photonegative. 
Their orientation is precise, definite, and without Trial move- 
ments.^ There are, however, certain complications in the mode 
of orientation which wdll be fully considered on a later page. 
The following test is typical;^ 


LENGTH 
OF INDI- 
VIDUAL 

HABITAT 

PHOTIC BEHAVIOB 

cm. 

1.0 

Under stone on a sandy beach, 

Consistently photonegative to the 


south side Darrell Island. (No. 

weakest daylight used. 

2.1 

VI, 119.B)3 

Same locality. (VI. 119. C) 

Photonegative to direct sunlight; 

3.5 

In a pocket at the mouth of a 

photopositive to weak diffuse 
light, and to twilight. 
Photonegative to direct sunlight; 


cave, north shore Long Island. 

photopositive to light Uom a 


(VI. 122.1) 

north window 10 ft. away. 

5.0 

Same locality (VI. 128.9) 

Same 

7.2 

On an approximately horizontal 

Photopositive to diffuse daylight; 


rock, exposed in the sun, north 

photopositive to direct sunlight 


shore Marshall Island. (VI. 

from a cloudless sky 

8.3 

140.2) 

Same locality. (VI. 140.4) 

Same. 


® The specific animals bear deSnite numbers given to them in the field note- 
book. In a subsequent report on the ethology of C, tuberculatus the necessity 
for this will be made apparent. 
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These six specimens illustrate a correlation which is universal 
in our experience: the youngest chitons are found in dark- 
situations, the older ones in the lights these two groups are, 
respectively, photonegative and photopositive to ordinary sun- 
light; animals of intermediate size are photopositive to weak 
light, photonegative to stronger light, and the character of their 
normal photic environment (typically, in horizontal crevices 
near the mouth of caves, and in other non-brilliantly illuminated 
spots) is completely correlated with this behavior. There is 
usually a region of intensities of ordinary daylight within which 
an animal of intermediate size may be either photopositive or 
photonegative in different tests— a region of seeming indifference 
to light. The largest chitons are usually quite indifferent to 
weak, diffused light. The actual distribution of the chitons of 
different sizes in the field shows in a most convincing manner 
that this differentiation in photic responses is not a matter of 
adaptation to environmental eircnnnstanccs, but is on the con- 
trary based upon structural changes determined with advancing 
age. Note, for example, the following instances in which an 
individual photoiiegative to sunlight (as found by test) occurred 
on a shore where no deep caves were available, nor any large 
stones under which it might hide. 

VI. 111. (Apl. 4, 1918). North shore of Hawkins Island; a more 
or less horizontal shelf of rock, 1 foot beneath high water mark; nine 
chitons in a closely compacted gi'oup, in the zone of Modiolus and 
barnacles. Eight of the chitons with eroded valves, forming a fairly 
close match with the color of the exposed rock; in sunlight; these 
chitons 6.5 to 8.8 cm. in length. One chiton, however, was a cT, 4.5 
cm, in length, the valves greenish, voiy slightly eroded; it was located 
under another individual (d^, 6.8 cm. long), which completely con- 
cealed and sheltered it from tlic light. ^ 

VL 140 (Apl. 22, 1918). Northwest shore of Marshall Island. 
In a small pocket in the rock four chitons of 7.2 to 8.7 cm. were found; 
of these the shells were eroded and bleached. Under one of them a 
fifth specimen, 2.8 cm. long, bliie-grccn in color, valves iiiierodal. 

h. Results of partial illumi7iatio7i of the body. a. One side of the 
body illuminated. Chitons were adjusted in the apparatus 
shown diagrammatically in figure 13; they were so situated, 
directly under the vertical partition, that either the right or left 
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side was in comparative darkness, the other side in the light. 
Diffused sunlight, employed with chitons of medium to large 
size, induced responses of a variable kind. 

Experiment L Two chitons introduced. One moved partly toward 
the dark side, and subsequently, in the course of 45 min., moved back 
into the center of the light compartment. The other one rotated 
thmugh 180°, its anterior end passing through the dark side and then 
orienting into the light. 

Experiment 6. Two chitons used. One began to move at once; 
oriented 90° into the dark, and moved so that almost the whole of 
its body was in the dark compartment; after 5 min., it turned through 
180° and moved straight out into the light. The other one within a 


Ill 

/ 




Fig, 13 Sectional view of apparatus for the partial illumination of a Chiton: 
a shallow pan fitting the bottom of a box with blackened walls ; one half of box 
open to receive light, as indicated by the arrows, the other half covered and 
separated from first half by a blackened vertical partition extending into the 
sea-water, that nearly fills the pan; horizontal overhang from the lip of the pan 
exposed to light reduces reflection. 

few minutes oriented weakly into the light, halted 1 min., and then 
oriented anterior end back into the dark, so that half of its body was 
on either side of the partition. 

In 15 individual tests of this nature, 

4 chitons turned and moved directly into the light, where they 
remained. 

0 chiton turned and moved directly into the dark. 

4 chitons turned and moved into the dark, then into the light. 

0 chiton turned and moved into the light, then into the dark. 

4 chitons turned directly into the light, but did not creep. 

0 chiton turned directly into the dark, but did not creep. 

1 chiton oriented into the light, then into the dark. 

2 chitons gave no response during the time allowed for the ex- 

periment. 
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One end of the body illuminated. Similar tests were made 
in which either the anterior or the posterior end of the animal 
was illuminated. Numerous experiments of this sort were also 
made in the field. In brief, chitons upon .sunlit rocks were found 
to move into the light when either the anterior or the posterior 
end had been shaded. The locomotion subsequent to illumina- 
tion of the posterior half only, by means of bright .sunlight, was 
in a posterior direction; usually, before the chiton had moved 
completely into the light, it executed a turning movement. The 
readiness with which backward creeping, for distanco.s of several 
centimeters, may be resorted to, is worthy of remark. 

7 . Analysis. The predominating movement in these tests is 
photopositive. The peculiar variations observed remain to be 
explained. This can be done, as in the case of orientation by 
general illumination, through consideration of the size and habitat 
of the individuals and of the character of their periostracum and 
tegmenta. This analysis agrees in its results with that pre- 
viously given. The small chitons, less than 2 cm. in length, move 
into the shadow when their surface is half illuminated. They 
creep backward with greater readiness than do the large ones. 

These experiments show that with light approximately ver- 
tical in direction the effect of partial illumination of the body is 
such as to parallel completely the result in orientation to hori- 
zontal light. 

Differential sensiiimty 

a. Shading. An attached chiton, undisturbed and at rest, 
tends to lift the girdle from the substratum, either along its 
whole circumference or else in one or more local areas. If a 
raised portion of the girdle be shaded, there results a relatively 
quick and smooth low^ering of the girdle to the rock or other 
surface. This response occupies about two seconds; its vigor 
depends upon the original distance of the girdle from the sub- 
stratum. After a little time (about ten seconds) the part con- 
tracted is relaxed to its original condition. The speed of re- 
action and the time for recovery vary considerably in different 
animals. In some cases a single stimulation resulted in the 
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girdle being closely applied to the substratum for a long time 
(save at the anterior and posterior ends, involved in respiration). 
In other instances five to nine shadings and responses were 
obtained, after which the response grew weaker until it finally 
disappeared. When the response became very weak, or imper- 
ceptible to a single shading, two or more shadings in fairly rapid 
succession were still effective in producing a reaction from the 
girdle. Associated with depression of the girdle is a pronounced 
contraction of the gills in animals shaded dorsally. 

Chitons resting upon their dorsal surface and shaded ventrally 
gave also a pronounced response. Some individuals were very 
sensitive, coming from a fully extended condition to complete 
rolled-up closure as the result of a slight decrease in the illumi- 
nation; if already partially rolled up, a general shading induced 
still further, but still incomplete, curling of the body, after which 
the chiton returned to its original condition. The response 
became fatigued after seven to sixteen trials. In good reactions 
of this type, five seconds were required for the curling up of the 
shell, fifteen seconds for its recovery. To successive shadings 
the curling-up process becomes more complete; the time required 
for this effect varies directly with the size of the animal, as seen 
in the following notes (table 3); some animals are decidedly less 
reactive in this way than others, however. In Holothuria 
(Crozier, T4) conditions of similar import are known. 

The reaction to shading of the ventral surface comprises 
longitudinal bending, contractive movements of foot and head, 
inward curving of the edge of the girdle, and contractions of the 
gills. The time occupied by the response of the ctenidia (Reac- 
tion time') to a single shading at the posterior end of the animal 
is also proportional to the length of the Chiton (table 3). 

The response to shading is due to a decrease in the intensity 
of light in the visible region of wave lengths. The interposition 
of a glass plate between a chiton and the source of light led to no 
reaction, and the shading response was easily elicited through a 
considerable thickness of glass. Glass ray filters transmitting 
restricted portions of the spectrum were placed between chitons 
and a source of sunlight (which induced shading responses), 
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and then the effect of cutting off the colored light was deter- 
mined. The transmitting regions of the spectrum for the color 
filters used are given in table 4. These values are of course not 
very precise. 

The red filter transmitted light that seemed about twice as 
bright as that coming through the blue. Nevertheless, the re- 
actions obtained upon shading chitons through these filters 


TABLE 3 


INDIVIDUAL 

TIME BEQCIHED TO 
EFFIXT HOLLING UP OF 
THE SHELL BY REPEATED 

shadings of the an- 

TEltlOK END 

‘reaction-time' or 

POSTEHIon CTENIDIA TO 
SINGLE SHADING 

Number 

Length 


cm. 

seconds 

seconds 

1 

3.0 

5 


2 

5.5 

10 


3 

9.0 

15 


4 

3.5 


1-2 

5 

6.0 


2-3 

6 

8.9 


4-5 


TABLE 4 


Regions of spectrum transmitted bij certain color filters 


COLOR 

LIGHT TRANSMITTED 

x\ 

RANGE X\ 

Red 

690-634 

56 

Yellow 

690-605 

85 

Green 

589-508 

81 

Blue 

523^50 ± 

73 



were sufficiently clear cut to be of some use. Responses pro- 
duced by cutting off the light coming through the green or the 
blue screen were equal in amplitude to those obtained in sunlight; 
whereas the red and yellow lights, when occluded, led to quite 
obviously weaker responses. This is also the case in the shading 
reactions of the shore barnacle (Crozier, T5 b, p. 273 ; the same 
light filters were used). 

Chitons of all sizes (ages) and from every type of habitat give 
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precise responses of the character described when the light in- 
tensity is suddenly reduced. 

b. Increased light intensity. Chitons from medium to large size, 
under water in aquaria placed in direct sunlight, give also a 
response to increased illumination. This response is not evident 
except in bright sunlight. It consists in a depression of the girdle 
similar to that induced by shading. The response is, however, 
never of such quickness, vigor, or completeness as that to shad- 
ing. In smaller chitons, or with larger ones in diffuse light, 
the reaction to increased illumination (if present at all) is so 
slight as to escape detection. At its maximal development, it 
comprises a local depression of the girdle to the substratum, and 
does not involve a ^suction reflex’ of the whole animal, such as 
is induced by a very slight decrease in illumination. The thresh- 
old of sensitivity for increased illumination is, indeed, very much 
higher than that for decreased. 

It should, however, be noted that if a large chiton is shaded 
dorsally the girdle may not be much elevated again for some time, 
provided the state of lowered intensity is allo^ved to continue. 
On removing the shadow, the girdle is again elevated. If the 
intensity be slightly decreased the girdle of a large chiton may be 
lowered rather slowly, so that after two seconds the shadow may 
be removed before the girdle has been completely depressed; 
the movement of the girdle may then cease abruptly with the 
incidence of the more intense light. 

A similar response is evidenced upon the ventral surface of the 
animal. If the light be suddenly increased (to direct sunlight) 
about two seconds subsequent to the beginning of the 'curling-up’ 
response induced by a shading, this response sometimes ceases 
abruptly; the chiton may or may not proceed then to straighten 
out. 

The effects of increased illumination are more conspicuous in 
lamplight at night. Clear indications have been obtained of a 
specifically higher photic sensitivity at night as compared with 
daylight hours. A discussion of this matter awaits further 
investigation. 
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S. Distribution and nature of photoreceptors 

a. For illumination. We have described thus far the responses 
obtained from chitons submitted to photic excitation involving 
the edge of the girdle, a large portion of the surface, or the whole 
surface of the animal. There remain to be considered the dis- 
tribution and variety of the photoreceptors. 

A chiton from which the girdle has been completely removed 
is still oriented by light. This fact, taken together with the 
known histological structure of the sensory organs in the shell 
plates, suggested that the surface of the shell might contain 
photosensitive organs. Chitons were rigidly clamped in the way 
already described in discussing tactile stimulation (p. 200), and 
allowed to write their contractions kymographically. Tested in 
air, the shell was found to be sensitive to moderate faradization. 
When so stimulated, the animal undergoes a pronounced general 
‘curling up,' which ceases when the current is interrupted. A 
similar result follows the application of a spot of light.^^ By this 
method it can also be shown that the shell plates are sensitive to 
shading. They do not appear sensitive to increased illumination. 

These results, together with those obtained in orientation 
experiments, furnish adequate proof that the ‘shell eyes' of 
chiton are indeed sensitive to light. We did not attempt to 
localize the minimal areas sensitive to light, but the illumination 
of one-eighth of the surface of an anterior or posterior valve with 
an intense spot of light is sufficient to induce a good response. 

In the genus Chiton ‘extrapigmcntal’ eyes are lacking (Moseley, 
'85; Plate, '99; Nowikoff, T9), the hntrapigmentar eyes being, 
however, plentifully distributed over the surfaces of the valves 
according to a definite pattern ; their locations are well shown in 
eroded shells. They are most abundant in the anterior and 
posterior valves, but occur on all the shell plates. 

The ^eyes’ are not the only parts sensitive to light, however; 
the ventral edge and the dorsal surface of the girdle indicate by 

This metUod of investigation permits quantitative work of a relatively 
precise kind; but in the present paper we are concerned mainly with qualitative 
effects. 
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movements a local sensitivity to illumination, as likewise the 
anterior edge of the proboscis probably does. Heath (^99, p. 579 ; 
sep. p. 4) thought the proboscis of Ischnochiton to be sensitive 
to light. 

In the adult Chiton there are no detectable cephalic eyes, 
although in some small species the larval ^eye^ may persist into 
adult life (Heath, '04 b) . The larva of Ischnochiton magdallensis 
is positively phototrophic (Heath, '99, p. 637; sep. p. 62), 

b. For shading. The edge of the girdle and the tegmental 
surfaces of the valves are sensitive to decrease in light. In the 
former case the nature of the receptors is obscure; in the latter 
case they may or may not be identical with the organs sensitive 
to the constant action of light. The minimal area which must be 
shaded in order to effect a response is very small. The shadow 
of a fly 6 feet distant in moderately bright sunlight induces 
violent shading responses. An opaque spot 2 mm. in diameter 
on a glass plate at a distance of about 2 cm., casts sufficient 
shadow upon a valve to lead to pronounced reactions. The 
threshold of sensitivity is very low, an almost imperceptible 
decrease in light intensity being quite effective. 

The arrangeriient of the aesthetes in the tegmentum is such 
that many micraesthetes accompany each megalaesthete; it 
might be supposed that the micraesthetes are of different re- 
ceptive value, but no proof for this can be given. 

The physiological distinctness of the shading receptors on the 
ventral edge of the girdle is shown by the fact that their complete 
exhaustion by repeated activation does not interfere in the least 
with tactile responses. 

c. For increased illumination. The great sensitivity of chiton 
to shading and the poorly developed character of the responses 
to increased illumination make adequate experimentation very 
difficult. The edge of the girdle is the most sensitive part; 
probably the surface of the proboscis and palp are also sensitive. 
Nothing more can at present be said under this head. 
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On the theory of phoiotropism 

a. The orienting stimulus. In a previous article (Crozier and 
Arey^ 18) we have given some discussion of this matter, and need 
refer here merely to the main conclusion. In young individuals 
the simultaneous exhibition of a precise reaction to shading, and 
no such response to increased illumination, is thoroughly incon- 
sistent with the idea that negative orientation by light is induced 
by stimulus derived from an increase of illumination, as such 
(Crozier, 14, 15 b). The further continued presence of this 
shading response in older chitons under conditions in which they' 
are photopositive, together with the fact that any reaction to 
increased light intensity which these older chitons did exhibit 
was clearly of a negative character, is of the first importance 
theoretically. It completes the cycle of qualitative proof that 
the constant action of light, not change of intensity, is the causal 
stimulating agent in photic orientation. 

Tw^o further types of experiment may be citcfl in this 
connection. 

A chiton of medium size orienting away from the light is 
purposely shaded on the side to \vhich it is turning. Light 
falling at an angle of about 45'' is used in the experiment. The 
chiton reacts by depressing the girdle, as usual, and swings 
somewhat away from the shaded side. By repeated successive 
shadings in this way, the chiton may be made to move for a 
time at an angle with the line of the incident light, although 
after it becomes exhausted for shading it completes its orienta- 
tion in the usual w^ay. 

A chiton completely exhausted by shading orients without 
delay away from or toward the light, depending on the age of the 
animal. 

Both types of experiment result in behavior agreeing with the 
conclusion above stated. 

h. The determination of positive and of negative orientation. In 
ah earlier section of this paper we have called attention to the 
fact that at a length of about 5.5 cm. (for the Chiton population 
in Great Sound) the shell begins to show noticeable erosion, 
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This erosion continues with increasing severity until natural 
death supervenes. By its ravages the canals containing the 
aesthetes are laid bare and the sense organs therein contained 
are destroyed. The empty canals are visible under a hand 
lens. This phenomenon was noted by Plate (’01 a, p. 383) in 
connection with forms possessing large extra-pigmental eyes. At 
a length of 7 cm. the erosion is quite pronounced; the shell is 
also frequently covered with adventitious organisms. We have 
shown the organs of photoreception concerned in orientation to 
be located in the tegmenta of the valves. There is thus a pro- 
nounced correlation between the development of positive photo- 
tropism toward daylight and the erosion of the shell, for animals 
less than 7 cm. length are rarely found completely exposed to 
sunlight. 

There are a number of instances in which animals alter the 
sense of their phototropism depending upon the intensity of the 
light. It is in general the rule that this alteration is one from a 
photopositive condition in weak light to a photonegative con- 
dition in strong light, rarely the reverse. The general rule holds 
in the case of Chiton, and in other forms exhibiting general in- 
tegumentary sensitivity to light. The indifferent point dividing 
the range of light intensities into a lower range, exciting positive 
orientation, and a higher' range, inducing negative phototropism, 
shifts in Chiton toward the upper limit as age (and erosion) 
advances. 

Hence it would appear that in this animal the excitation of a 
smaller number of sense organs (in the eroded chitons) is equiv- 
alent in stimulating power to the action of a lower intensity of 
light upon a larger number of sense organs. This is further 
evidence pointing to the constant action of light as the source of 
the orienting stimulus. No case of this kind has previously been 
examined. It will be interesting to make a further study of this 
matter, in relation to temperature, for example. 

c. The method of orientation . In Chiton tuberculatus, es- 
pecially in older, unevenly eroded animals, there are to be found 
traces of a condition, more plainly evidenced in Ischnochiton 
purpurascens, which is at first sight anomalous. Sometimes an 
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animal will orient precisely away from the light, and then move 
caudad toward the light for a distance of several centimeters. 
Close inspection usually makes it evident in these cases that the 
posterior valve is more deeply eroded than the anterior valves. 
Its sensitivity is therefore less. Similarly, a few animals were 
noted in which photopositive orientation was succeeded by 
backward creeping, i.e., away from the light, owing presumably 
to the higher sensitivity of the anterior valve. There is evident 
in these reactions a type of local response, rather than of unitary 
behavior, which is highly instructive and deserves further 
study. 

In Ischnochiton the behavior above referred to is somewhat 
similar to that just described, as this amphineuran creeps poste- 
riorly with considerable freedom. Horizontal light parallel to 
the long axis, incident upon the anterior end, induces the animal 
frequently to creep backward for several centimeters. 

In chitons relatively uneroded or evenly eroded the method 
of orientation is direct, diagrammatic, as it is in most mollusks. 
In a large individual the process is so slowly carried out, unless 
very bright light is used, that its details may be carefully ex- 
amined. The results of such examination are not merely con- 
sistent with the theory of Loeb regarding animal phototropism, 
but furnish valuable evidence in support of this view. Ihe 
behavior of Ischnochiton and of unevenly eroded large individuals 
of chiton is of particular importance in this connection. 

5. Bionomic correlatioiis involving photic behavior 

Many writers have considered the photic reactions of animals 
in the light of their normal conditions of life, coming usually to 
the conclusion that these reactions are highly adaptive, and 
hence that they have been determined through natural selection 
(Mast, Tl, chap. 13). In spite of its traditional sanctity, the 
presentation of this view involves an inversion of logic, a veri- 
table somersaulting, which is to the last degree unconvincing. 
That the modes of response which specific organisms arc found 
to exhibit are individually correlated in an appropriate w'ay with 
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the conditions of existence, no one of experience will be prepared 
to deny; there are also, of course, modes of reaction under con- 
ditions artificially imposed which are important from this stand- 
point. It is rather the harmonious complexity of these indi- 
vidual responses which presents in reality the difficult problem 
and the one of importance. The behavior of Chiton is most 
illuminating in this respect. 

In an earlier chapter we have briefly touched upon the coor- 
dinations between size, habitat, coloration, and photic orienta- 
tion in the Chiton population. The main fact appears to be that 
as Chiton gets older it moves out into more open situations. The 
other correlations follow automatically in the wake of the chang- 
ing sense of the animaFs phototropism. This change is due to a 
gradual shifting of the indifferent point^ of light intensity sepa- 
rating the region of lower intensities, leading to photopositive 
behavior, from the region of higher intensities, leading to photo- 
negative movements. We have shown that the principal factor 
involved in this alteration is the erosion of the tegmenta of the 
valves (bringing about the destruction of the photosensitive 
aesthetes). 

It remains to discover what it is that produces the erosion of 
the shell. Comparative studies of differing environments fre- 
quented by Chiton are now in progress and should ultimately 
afford a quantitative answer to this quesiion. The erosion of the 
shell is general among the chitons of large size. Plate (’01 a, 
pp. 381-3) supposed it to result from ‘wave action^ and the 
mechanical effect of sand. In C. tuberculatus it would seem that 
the periostracum is in part eroded as a result of chemical action 
of the water, combined with the failure to continue its secretion 
upon older parts of the shell; as well as to the activity of barnacles, 
algae, and other organisms which settle upon the valves. In 
different localities it would seem that these two factors are of 

“ Barnacles live upon the valves of a chiton until they have formed two or 
three distinct growth lines. The firmness with which they are attached to the 
shell plates of Chiton depends upon the degree of the original erosion. In chitons 
of medium size the barnacles usually are not very firmly attached; after death 
they drop off and leave no scar. On older chitons (seven to nine years) the 
dead remains of barnacles adhere for some time. 
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varying relative importance. The general feature which is the 
most significant, however, is the correlation of slight exposure 
with incipient erosion. A study of over 1500 individuals has 
shown the invariable completeness of this correlation. The 
amount of exposure is, in part at least, determined in a purely 
mechanical way. The smallest chitons, dwelling at the very 
upper limit of the tide, under loosely piled small stones, become 
after a year or two too big to fit into the crevices there provided. 
The food supply is also insufficient. They therefore come to 
inhabit stations further below high-water mark. The occurrence 
of other organisms is here more abundant, and there are addi- 
tional factors making for more ready erosion. 

In this way the history of a chiton can be followed in a fashion 
which shows that although its habitat is determined by its be- 
havior, the reverse is not apparently the case. Hence the logical 
inversion to which reference was made in the first paragraph of 
this section. It is also evident that the modifications in Chiton’s 
behavior and appearance, its occurrence in groups, and the 
probably advantageous correlations in this way resulting, are 
determined in a catenary manner. The original position (habitat) 
of the young individual is determined by the tropisms of the 
larva, in their turn determined by the inherited chemical com- 
position of the egg. The lack of active wandering movements 
(p. 178; Plate, ’Ola, p. 509) in the older individuals is important, 
because opportunity is in this way made for the full operation 
of the influences in particular circumscribed habitats, and thus 
for the development of homochromic elements in the coloration 
of the chitons and for concomittant phases of progressive erosion 
of the shell. 

The chitons as a whole are known to be photosensitive and to 
reside in general in dark situations (Cooke, ’95, p. 400). Heath 
(’99) observed that a number of chitons were nocturnal in their 
habit, “withdrawing into some shaded position upon the approach 
of day,” some species remaining out on their feeding grounds 
“only when the day is foggy or dark.” The, larva of Ischno- 
chiton magdalenensis is positively heliotropic, the adult negative 
(Heath, ’99), It would be of some interest to study a variety of 
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species from the standpoint we have developed in this paper 
(Plate, ’01 a, p. 509). Ischnochiton purpurascens, Acantho- 
chites spiculosus, and a species of Tonicia we find to be photo- 
negative to light of all intensities. The deep-sea solenogastres 
may also be photosensitive, although the only observation known 
to us on this point (Heath, ’04a, p. 461) is not decisive. 

VII. CHEMICAL EXCITATION 
1 . Reactions to various substances 

The surface of the soft parts of Chiton is sensitive to a wide 
variety of chemical excitants. We are concerned, in the first 
place, to discover something of the nature of the process of 
chemical excitation by. electrolytes. For this purpose experi- 
ments are cited in which, unless otherwise stated, approximately 
0.5 cc. of solution was locally applied to the surface of chiton, 
tactile stimulation on the part of the stream being avoided. 
The chitons were tested in air. After each response, the stimu- 
lating fluid was washed away by a gentle stream of sea-water 
before proceeding to any further tests. 

a. It was attempted to arrange certain salts in the relative 
order of their stimulating power. The alkaline cations K, NH 4 , 
Li, and Na, and Ca and Mg, were compared through the effects 
of their chlorides, in 5/8 M solutions (made up in rain-water). 
The mouth, the sole and the edge of the foot, the gills, and the 
ventral surface of the girdle were stimulated in various indi- 
viduals. The comparative efficiency of the different chlorides 
was judged on the basis of their average effects upon all the 
parts activated. Since it may be supposed that an effectual 
subjective factor entered into these judgments, we will give rather 
full notes of the experiments. 

AC?.' Very strong stimulation in all regions, even on the ventral 
surface of the girdle, which bends inward toward the source of excita- 
tion. All the responses very sharp. 

NH 4 CI: Also gives pronounced contractive responses, but not so ex- 
cessively strong as with KCl, nor of such long after duration. No 
responses from the girdle. 
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LiCl: Much as with NH 4 CI, but reactions noticeably weaker; re- 
sponses not initiated so quickly, nor so completely carried out. 

NaCl: Responses in the mouth region extremely weak; on the ed^e 
and the sole of the foot, still weaker; the gih responses possibly as 
decided ^ with LiCl. The edge of the foot moves at first toward the 
stimulating liquid, then away, 

CaCU: No reactions from the gills; on the mouth region, and the 
edge and sole of the foot, stronger responses than with NaCl. 

MgCk: The gills were raised toward the source of application ; weak 
negative response from the sole of the foot; the edge of the foot at 
first pushed locally toward the fluid— as with NaCl- then away if the 
application were prolonged. In the mouth region, fairly strong 
contractions. 

From these findings it appears that the cation order of decreas- 
ing stimulating power is 

K > NH 4 > Li > Na. 

Subsequent experiments with more dilute CaCL and MgCL 
solutions, isosmotic with sea-water, showed that to the former 
salt practically no responses were given except at the mouth, 
while to the latter no responses were given save the po.sitivc 
out-pushing of the ctenidia. These bivalent cations are mark- 
edly less efficient in sensory excitation than are the monovalent 
alkaline cations. The curious 'positive' reaction of the gills to 
MgCh solutions is similar to that given by the podia of holo- 
thurians (Crozier, '15 b). 

h. The neutral salts of potassium— KCl, KRr, KNO 3 , and 
KI — were compared, at 5/8 M concentration as in the previous 
tests. The local reactions elicited were very violent in all 
parts of the body, but in no place were the animals stimu- 
lated to roll up. The ctenidia responded by contracting until 
curled in a tight circle against the dorsal ^vall of the gill cavity; 
at the same time the side of the foot was moved far away, later- 
ally, thus exposing the gill cavity more widely, while the girdle 
was rolled over and inward so as to cover the ctenidia. After a 
brief interval the foot relaxed. These responses \vere of variable 
duration, depending upon the amount of the stimulating solution 
applied. 
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For purposes of comparison, ^reaction times^ were measured, 
covering the interval from the contraction of the gills until the 
moment they were judged to be completely relaxed. 

The results obtained in this way may be illustrated by the 


following sets of data: 

SALT SOLCTION 

TIME OCCDPIBD BY THE GILL REACTrow 

Series I 

SERIES 11 

SERIES HI 


minutes 

minutes 

seconds 

KCl 

5.0 

3.7 


KNO 3 1 

1.7 

1.5 

30 

KBr j 

... , 

' 1.0 i 

33 

® 1 

1 

20 


KCl was plainly more stimulating than the other salts. After 
numerous attempts to graduate the other three under various 
conditions as to quantity of solution and quickness of application, 
in the same and in different animals, the series 

KCl > KNO3 > KBr > KI 

was chosen as the most satisfactory. 

c. Successive dilutions of several representative substances 
w^ere employed to stimulate various regions of chiton’s surface, 
with the object of establishing the respective limiting dilutions 
effective in excitation. Sea- water was largely used as the sol- 
vent in these tests, since it is the normal fluid medium for 
chiton; moreover, as we shall see presently, the surface of the 
animal is reactive locally to osmotic conditions differing from 
the normal. 

KCl: To KCl solutions more concentrated than N/16, made up in 
sea-water, all of the ventral portions of Chiton are reactive. 

N /16 All portions respond except the girdle. 

N/32 No response from the sole of the foot. 

N/48 Good reactions from the mouth region; the gills some- 
times fail to react. 

N/64 Gills fail to respond. 

N/80 Mouth response good; edge of the foot weak. 
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N/112 Edge of the foot fails; the palp is sensitive on its 
edge and bends first toward, then away from, the 
stimulus. 

N/160 Faint responses from the mouth region. 

From one animal, considerably more sensitive than the rest, faint 
mouth-region responses were also obtained at dilutions N/224 and 
N/256; this was veiy exceptional. 

KOH: The dilutions tabulated are here only approximate, owing to 
the precipitation of calcium and magnesium hydrates at concentra- 
tions above 0.012 N ^ KOH (Haas, 16). 

N/10 Reactions produced on all parts except upon the ven- 
tral surface of the girdle (mantle edge). 

N/50 to N/125 Same. 

JV/250 to N/375 The edge of the foot is but slightly sensitive. 

N/500 No responses from the foot; reaction at the mouth 
just perceptible; gill responses of fair intensity. 

HCl: N/10 No reaction from the ventral surface of the mantle 
edge. 

N/50 to N/425— responses from all parts, save the mantle 
edge. 

N/500 No reactions from the foot; very faint responses from 
the mouth; gills respond more weakly still, l)ut with 
fair sensitivity. 

Several organic acids were also tested. At M/10 concentration, in 
rain water, tannic, malic, lactic and acetic acids produced reactions 
from all parts, including the mantle edge. M/100 solutions of the same 
acids made up in sea-water also induced responses, but not from the 
mantle edge; these acids were compared by noting the ‘rccovciy time’ 
of the gills when stimulated with them (as in the case of salts); the 
measurements obtained were: 

Tannic, 35 sec. 

Malic, 20 sec. 

Lactic, 12 sec. 

Acetic, 8 sec. 

Picric add: made up in sea-water, produced very powerful reactions 
everywhere, at concentrations above M/150. 

M/250 Responses of the same character, but weaker. 

M/500 to M/750 The edge of the mantle fails. 

M/1000 The foot still sensitive, especially along its periphery. 

M/1200 Gills fail; foot and mouth give good reactions. 

M/1500 Foot fails; mouth alone responds, but smoothly and 
evenly. 
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Cocaine hydrochloride, atropine sulphate, and nicotine at M/100 
concentration in sea-water stimulated very well the mouth, gills, and 
the sole and edge of the foot. 

Chloretone M/200 in sea-water also stimulated these parts; but 

Urethane under the same conditions did not. 

Curare in saturated sea-water solution, gave rise to good, but not 
pronounced responses. 

Urea. A M/10 solution, in rain water, did not lead to any clear 
response on the part of the foot, and gave but weak responses from 
mouth and gills. 

Ethyl and methyl alcohol solutions lOM, in rain-water, evoked reac- 
tions from all parts save the mantle edge. With the methyl alcohol 
the responses were slightly stronger, the gill retraction enduring about 
twice as long (about 20 sec., as compared with 8 to 10 sec. for the 
ethyl); this may have been due to impurities; the ethyl alcohol was 
especially pure. Full strength amyl alcohol induced responses as with 
the two previous types, but considerably stronger movements resulted. 

It has been of interest to inquire if the surface of Chiton is 
generally sensitive to sugars or to ‘ sweeF substances as a class. 
In view of the usually high value of the limiting stimulating 
concentration for sugars, it is necessary to consider the follo\v- 
ing observations in the light of the subsequent experiments upon 
osmotic excitation : 

^ Maltose: solutions M/3 or M/10, in sea-water, produced no clear 
responses from any part. 

A IM solution in rain-water gave responses from mouth and gills 
only. 

Sucrose: IM, in rain-water, led to no responses from the mouth 
region, but gave good reactions from the ctenidia. 

M/3 in sea-water, gave general reactions from all parts. 

M/2, made by adding 1 volume of IM in rain-water to 1 volume of 
sea-water, led to fair responses. 

M/3, made by adding 1 volume of IM in rain-water to 2 volumes of 
sea-water, induced no reactions at all. 

Lactose: M/2 in rain-water gave strong responses everywhere except 
at the mantle edge. 

d. To a variety of more obvious irritants/ the whole soft 
ventral surface of Chiton reacts powerfully. Thus, H 2 O 2 (3 per 
cent) induces strong movements in all regions. Ether, chloro- 
form, carbon bisulphide, aniline oil, and oils of cassia, juniper, 
cloves, pcnn 3 n'oyalj thyme, bergamot, and origanum, when ap- 
plied as a drop of the raw substance or in the form of a satu- 
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rated extract in sea-water, induced good reactions from all parts, 
including the girdle, which reacted by bending and twisting 
away. 

The order of sensitivity of the several parts of the surface was 
made out to be: 

gills > head > edge and posterior end of foot > sole of foot > 

ventral girdle surface > dorsal girdle surface. 

e. Osmotic excitation of the general ventral surface of Chiton 
was investigated by means of dilutions of sea-water. 

Three 'parts sea-wai^r 1 part ratn-water: gave responses only upon 
the lips. 

Two parts sea-water 1 part rain-water: no response from the 
mantle edge, but other parts react weakly. 

One part sea-water -h 1 part rain-water: no response from the mantle 
edge, good responses from other parts. 

Rainwater: sole of the foot puckers away strongly; gill response 
very active; even the girdle reacts, and the shell tends to roll up. 

Sea-water concentrated hy evaporation to one half its original volume 
gave good reactions on all regions. 

The same upper limit of osmotic stimulation appears in the 
effects of glycerin solutions : 

Glycerin: in sea-water solution, 

5M Strong reactions everywhere, even from the mantle edge. 

3M Mantle edge fails; pitting of the foot away from the fluid 
is deep and local. 

2M Same, but weaker responses. 

IM Ctenidia give a faint response, but only occasionally; 
mouth region still sensitive; very doubtful responses from 
the foot. 

M/2 Faint response from the lips; ctenidia doubtful. 

The mode of excitation hy solutions 

The observations above detailed require analysis from several 
points of view. We shall deal first, briefly, with the.evidence 
they contain relative to the method of activation by solutions. 

u. It is clear that ^osmotic sensitivity’ is possessed by the 
soft superficial tissues of chiton. Whether this depends upon 
the activation of Hactile’ or other end organs or upon the stimu- 
lation of chemoreceptors proper we cannot at first entirely 

the JOUHNAL Of EXPERIMENTAL ZOOlOQY, VOL. 29 , NO. 2 
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decide. The comparative distribution of tactile and of osmotic 
sensitivity is nevertheless suggestive in this connection. We 
have seen that for stimulation by gentle contact the reactivity 
of the several regions of chiton^s surface was as follows: 

head - ctenidia > edge of foot > girdle > sole of foot; 

while for irritants^ such as essential oils, the order of reactiveness 
for the same parts was: 

ctenidia > head > edge and posterior end of foot > sole of foot 
> girdle. 

To local osmotic disturbances the sensitivity of these areas ap- 
peared, on the basis of the experiments with dilutions of sea- water, 
to be related in the following sequence: 

head > ctenidia = foot > ventral edge of girdle. 

So far as these responses go, they indicate that the receptors 
concerned in osmotic excitation are distinct from those concerned 
in tactile reactions, from those concerned with responses to 
irritants, and (as seen in a following section) from those impli- 
cated in chemical excitation, but the evidence is not conclusive. 

The sensitivity of the proboscis ('head’), especially of its 
peripheral edge, is probably concerned in determining the rela- 
tive immobility of chitons in exposed places at the period of low 
tide; the same, to a lesser degree, is perhaps true of the edge of 
the foot. In active creeping the anterior edge of the proboscis 
is kept in close contact with the substratum, as shown in figure 
14; this organ undergoes 'spontaneous’ local contractive move- 
ments, depending for their execution on the pressure of fluids 
contained in its interior spaces (Heath, ’05 b). 

b. The osmotic reactivity of Chiton’s soft surfaces is im- 
portant in connection with the question as to whether sugars 
are successful as activating agents for this animal. Sea-water of 
36.5 per mille salinity (5/8 M) has at 27°C. an osmotic pressure 
of something more than 25 atmospheres, corresponding to a 
sucrose solution about 0.8 M. The limits within which various 
concentrations of sea-water do not stimulate were found to be 
4/8 to 8/8 M (for the lips, the other regions being less sensitive) ; 
M/2 sucrose in 5/16 M sea-water gave fair responses from all 
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parts, although 1 M sucrose in rain-water did not, except from 
the ctenidia. This total concentration (< 6/8 Al) is well within 
the 'osmotic limit,’ and indicates that sucrose may be mildly 
efficient in stimulation. The behavior of maltose also shows 
faint indications (at 1 AI in rain-water) of some stimulating 
capacity. According to Brooks (T6), sucrose penetrates (plant) 
protoplasm quite readily, and affects permeability after the 
manner of a monovalent kation, although not with special ra- 
pidity. The fact that in Holothuria (Crozier, T5b) no evi- 
dence was obtained that sucrose could stimulate the integument 
—although maltose and glycerin apparently did, while in the 
experiments of Olmsted (T7 b) and of Hecht (T8) no sucrose 
effect was detected apart from that exerted through the osmotic 
pressure of its solutions — shows that some such factor as the 



Fig. 14 Showing the manner in which the proboscis is kept in contact with 
the substratum during creeping. Anterior end, seen from the side: a, proboscis 
margin. (*palp') ; /5, foot; y, girdle. Arrow shows direction of creeping. 


time of exposure to the sugar solution (or the concentration of 
accompanying salts?) may be important in determining whether 
or not activation occurs. Sensitivity to sugars, even if present, 
is however, undoubtedly very low on the general soft surface of 
chiton. With Chromodoris zebra we have found no stimulation 
induced by maltose or sucrose 1 M in rain-water, applied to 
various parts of the animal’s surface in small volumes from a 
pipette, the animal being in sea-water. Similar tests with 
Balanoglossus (Crozier — ^unpublished experiments) resulted in no 
detection of activation by 1 M solutions of sucrose or of maltose. 

c. Independently of their osmotic sensitivity, the soft surfaces 
of Chiton are also open to activation by dissolved electrolytes, 
which are much more powerful as excitants than are non-elec- 
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trolytes of the sugar type. The order of kation stimulating 
efficiency for the alkali chlorides, 

K > NH 4 > Li > Na, 

is that found in the sensory activation of Balanoglossus (Cro- 
zier, T5a), Ascidia (Hecht, T 8 ), Chromodoris (Arey), and 
other marine animals, and is in accord with the general order of 
action of these ions upon various protoplasmic processes. The 
anion order, 

Cl > NO 3 > Br > I, 

does not agree with that determined by Hecht (T 8 ) for Ascidia; 
but the methods of experimentation were in the two eases quite 
different, in the tests with Ascidia the method of limiting effec- 
tive dilutions being employed and the salts being dissolved in 
sea-water. For Synaptula (Olmsted, ^17 b), the order Cl < 
Br < I, as in Ascidia, was found, by the same general method. 
Each of these anion series has its counterpart in other salt actions 
(Hober, T4), but why they should be reciprocal is not altogether 
clear, particularly since the kation orders obtained by these 
respectively different methods are in agreement. In Chiton, 
general chemical excitation is primarily an affair of the kation. 

The minimal concentrations of different electrolytes which are 
effective in the excitation of different regions of Chiton appear 
to be as follows (in sea-water solutions) : 

The three organic acids we employed stimulated according to 
the following order of efficiency: 

Malic > lactic > acetic (M/100 in sea-water), This order 
indicates that for Chiton lactic acid is less efficient as a sensory 
excitant than malic, which is not the sequence shown (Crozier, 
^16 a) by the earthworm’s reactions, nor in the penetration of 
tissues by these acids, but does correspond with the respective 
magnitudes of acid strength. Since the solutions were made up 
in sea-water, much emphasis cannot be placed on this point. 

The very general nature of Chiton’s sensitivity, involving 
excitation by a great variety of materials in solution, adheres 
nevertheless to the rules already available in the activation of 
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numerous protoplasmic processes. The effects of salts, acids, 
alkalies, anaesthetics, and other substances in evoking reactions 
are best understood upon the assumption that cells of the external 
epithelium are acted upon by these substances after the manner 
of cells in general. Thus, with anaesthetics : chloretone (M /200) 
gave well-defined responses, whereas urethane (M/200) did not; 
the anaesthetic effect of these materials follows the same order 
(Crozier, 'Ifia). Some form of union with the surface of the 
epithelial cells is undoubtedly involved in the process of excita- 
tion, but these experiments cannot be understood on the assump- 
tion that excitation is determined by an increase in cell perme- 
ability. The decreased permeability produced by bivalent 
cations (e.g., Ca) is a specific function of the cation ; nevertheless^ 


TABLE 5 

The minimal concentrations of various substances effective in the stimulation of 
Chiton 


REGION 

KCl 

HCI 

KOH 

Picric acid 

Lips 

N/160 

<N/500 

N/500 

<M/1500 

Ctenidia 

N/50 

<N/500 

<N/500 

M/1200 

Edge of foot 

N/lOO 1 

N/450 

N/400 

M/1600 

Sole pf foot 

N/32 


N/400 

M/1000 ± 

Girdle. 

N/16 1 

( >N/I0)t 

(>N/10) 

M/600± 


while CaCb apparently does not serve as a sensory activator 
under the conditions of these tests, good reactions are elicited by 
Ca(N 03)2 (compare also the case in Balanoglossus, Crozier, T5a). 
There is no specific parallelism between efficiency in sensory 
activation and permeability-increasing properties. (Compare, 
for acids and alkalies, Crozier, 18 a.) 

S, The chemoreceptors 

a. The ventral parts of Chiton exhibit a chemical sensitivity 
which is essentially similar to that found for the general integu- 
ment of other marine invertebrates (table 6). The hiniting 
dilutions of various substances effective in activation of various 
parts of the animal (table 6) follow an order which is, for each 
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tissue, consistent among different substances. This suggests 
that — since the thickness/ toughness, ^ or density of these parts 
is in the same general order (lips > edge of foot > ctenidia > 
sole of foot > girdle), with the exception, perhaps, of the 
ctenidia — we are in reality dealing with a generalized form of 
sensitivity, the effectiveness in arousing reactions depending 
upon, 1) the ease with which the surface of the cells locally con- 
cerned may be actively penetrated by the excitant, and, 2) upon 
the relative richness with which these parts are respectively 


TABLE 6 

Minimal concentrations of various substances effective in the sensory activation of 
various animals 


ANIMAL 

HCl 

NaOH 

KOH 

NaCl 

KCl 

gUlNINK 

PICRIC ACID 

AUTHORITT 

Man 

M/1000 

N/20 

M/400 

N/lOO; 

M/50 

N/50 


M/25,000 

M/150 


Parker (’12) 
Parker (’12) 

Ameiurus 



Amphioxus, J 

N/500 


! 



M/1,250 

Parker (’08) 

Ascidia^ 

Balanog- 

N/625 

N/lOO 


N/4 

M/2, .500 


Hecht (’18) 

lossus 

N/5fl0 

N/400 


N/200 

M/1,000 


Crozier (un- 








published) 

Chiton 

N/500 

N/VOO 

N/500 

N/200 


N/160 

N/IO 


M/1,500 
M/10, fXK) 1 


Chromodoris. 



Crozier and 



• 





Arey (un- 
published) 

Synaptula 

N/600 

N/200 

N/4 

N/40 

M/10,000 


Olmsted 








(’17 b) 

Holothuria. . . 

N/500 

N/500 


N/500 



Crozier 








(’15 b) 


^ “Uncorrected” concentrations; Hecht's paper (’18). 


innervated. In a previous chapter we have shown that the 
tactile reactivity of these regions of chiton’s surface follows 
approximately the order: 

head (palp, lips), ctenidia > edge of foot > girdle > sole of 
foot. 

There is, thus, a distinct inconsistency in the relative sensitivity 
of these parts to touch and to chemical excitation, which shows 
that differences in the method of excitation undoubtedly exist 
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and that probably the relative richness of general sensory inner- 
vation is not the sole factor determining the chemical sensitivity 
of any one region. Further evidence for the distinctness of the 
chemoreceptors will be considered in the following section. 

Through the comparison of the effectiveness in stimulation for 
different materials in Chiton and in other animals (table 6), it 
will be seen that the integumentary sensitivity of invertebrates 
corresponds in its general features (limiting effective dilutions) 
with that of taste in man rather than with the common chemical 
sense; there are, however, noteworthy differences from the 
physiology of taste excitation (Parker and Metcalf, ’07; Crozier, 
T5 b). The fact that the isolated substances considered are, as 
such, foreign to the daily experience of Chiton, has nothing to do 
with the information they give concerning the process of excita- 
tion. That we are not concerned with general Spain’ reactions 
in the Chiton experiment? can be shown in this way : The ventral 
surface of the girdle of Chiton, although relatively the most 
insensitive region to chemical excitation, is nevertheless decidedly 
reactive to touch. This region is excitable by pure anaesthetics, 
saturated sea-water solutions of essential oils, rain-water, by 
10/8 M sea-water, and by 5 M glycerin, but is inexcitable (un- 
der the conditions of our experiments) by alkaline chlorides 
(other than KCl at 5/8 M concentration in rain-water), by KCl 
(in sea-water) more dilute than M/16, by HCl or KOH more 
dilute than M/10, by picric acid more dilute than M/700, or by 
ethyl alcohol even in 10 M concentration. Hence it would 
appear that only under conditions of an excessively heterologous 
quality may the ventral surface of the girdle be excited by these 
chemical agents, under such conditions in fact that 'pain,’ tac- 
tile, or any other form of sense organ might be activated. 

This result adds to the conviction that the general chemical 
sensitivity of Chiton’s soft .tissues is distinct from any form of 
tactile irritability, and is not consistent with the view that here 
— as there may be in Balanoglossus (Crozier, T 5 a), or in Synap- 
tula (Olmsted, ’17 b)— there are 'generalized sense organs’ 
(Nagel). Some indications are afforded that a distinct general 
chemical sense is adequately represented in Chiton. This con- 
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clufeion may be tested through the attempted physiological isola- 
tion of chemical and tactile irritability. Such tests are, of 
course, open to several sources of serious error; the most critical 
results should be given by cases in which sensory exhaustion to 
chemical stimulation did not interfere with tactile irritability 
(Parker, '08, p. 440). A result of this kind is free from the objec- 
tion that sensory fatigue may result in heightening the threshold 
to the more delicately acting forms of activation. Such a result 
is readily obtainable with Chiton: the ctenidia cease to respond 
to chemical activation by 5/8 N NaCl after about ten trials at 
brief intervals; they continue, however, to respond to touch. 

This finding strengthens the opinion alrea^dy derived from the 
distributional study of tactile and chemical activation in chiton. 
The fact that the reactions induced by these modes of activation 
are in some cases qualitatively identical, involving similar 
muscular contractions, is. no obstacle t(f this view. 

6. In the buccalrjttiivity of chitons cup-shaped organs, with a 
suggested ‘gustatory function,’ have been described, as well as 
numerous nerve terminals in the subradular organ. We have 
nothing on this subject to add to Heath’s (’03) observations, 
which we can confirm; these observations showed that positive 
food-taking responses are initiated by the excitation of the ex- 
ternal surface of the mouth region with the materials upon 
which chitons feed. We have seen that mouth movements are 
initiated by chemical activation. It will be of interest to dis- 
cover to what class of substances chitons react by food-taking 
responses. 

Some writers speak of an osphradium situated at the base of 
each ctenidium in the chitons (Burne, ’96). Pelseneer (’99, 
p. 13) has described and figured the two erectile ridges on the 
inner side of the posterior inner ventral border of the girdle (the 
“lateral lappets of the mantle* fold” of Plate, ’97, pi. 2, fig. 
15, llp.)f immediately caudad of the gills (figs. 7 and 8); he con- 
siders these structures to be homologous with the osphradia of 
other mollusks. In some species these protuberances assume the 
shape of well-defined papillae. They are situated on the distal 
face of the pallial nerve cords, which supply them with a rich 
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innervation, and constitute, in Pelseneer’s opinion, special sen- 
sory regions, each of them being protected by the ventral face 
of the papilla, which is sometimes spiculose. We have described 
how the respiratory water current impinges on the dorsal face of 
each papilla. The conditions are therefore favorable for the sit- 
uation of an organ “testing the quality of the water/’ The 
papilla may be significant for egg-laying responses (i.e., in the 
reception of a stimulus provided by the spermatic fluids), as it 
seems more prominent in the females. This remains to be 
tested. Copeland (T8) has brought forward good evidence that 
the osphradium of carnivorous snails is concerned in the recep- 
tion of chemical ex^citation by dilute solutions of materials ema- 
nating from food; his further contentiorr, that this organ is 
therefore an ^olfactory organ/ because the exciting agent is 
very dilute, is an unnecessary metaphor (cf. Arey, T8b). 

VIII. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND SENSE OBGANS OF CHITON 

The main features of the foregoing account may now be briefly 
summarized. This report makes no claim to completeness; it 
does lay a solid foundation for further investigation in at least 
two directions: 1) the phenomena of seeming adaptation in the 
ethology of chiton, and, 2) the physiology of certain types of 
irritability. The sensory conditions are here unexpectedly com- 
plex. The major pathways of nervous transmission are, by 
contrast, unusually clear and well defined. The manner in 
which sensory capacities and modes of reaction are involved in 
the complex determination of natural behavior can be followed 
in great detail. 

a. Tactile receptors are absent from the shell surfaces. The 
‘scales’ and ‘hairs’ upon the girdle are important tactile organs. 
The ctenidia are also sensitive to touch, as are the proboscis, 
the foot, and the ventral surface of the girdle. 1 he foot is posi- 
tively thigmotactic to large surfaces, but retracts locally w^hen 
stimulated by a small surface. 

The tegmental aesthetes are photosensitive ; they are activated 
by light of constant intensity and by sudden decrease in light 
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intensity, not by an increase. The dorsal surface of the girdle 
(scales) is also sensitive to light — characteristically to a decrease 
of light intensity, also to the constant intensity of light, and 
to a sudden increase in light intensity, provided this intensity be 
great. The soft ventral surfaces are sensitive to light. The 
periphery of the girdle is the ventral part most sensitive to 
shading. 

The superficial soft tissues of Chiton are open to chemical 
activation, to stimulation by abnormal osmotic pressures, and 
by ^irritants.' 

Evidence has been secured, through the study especially of 
the topographic distribution of the various types of excitability, 
that tactile receptors^ photic receptors, and chemoreceptors arc 
physiologically distinct. There is no clear evidence of sensitivity 
to heat; that to cold is less doubtful. 

There is*a pronounced, tendency for ftie animal to come to rest 
in positions avoiding uneven tensions .in the musculature. This 
is responsible for the precise negative geotropism exhibited by 
Chiton. This mollusk is not sensitive to vibratory mechanical 
disturbances. 

h. This brings us to the consideration of one of the most un- 
settled problems in sensory physiology: In what manner is differ- 
ential irritability determined? The immediate receptors of ex- 
citation in metazoans above the sponges are cells which function 
primarily as detectors and transmitters of disturbances in the 
energies of the environment. In a general way it is true that all 
forms of protoplasm are capable of being changed (activated) by 
light, heat, cold, pressure, chemical agents, and so forth. Con- 
siderations of this order, which hold also in certain cases upon 
the quantitative side (as in the action of chemical agents), have 
been responsible for the view^that 'irritability^ is a generalized 
property of living matter, best studied in uni- (or non-) cellular 
organisms. It does not seem probable that this conception can 
at present be of any great help; in spirit it is deductive, whereas 
the manifestations of irritability (e.g., in the diversified taste 
receptors of the human tongue) are manifold, specific, and must 
be investigated in a more purely inductive manner. Neverthe- 
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less, it is true that in those instances where photoreceptors, for 
example, may be isolated and distinguished, we frequently find 
that the sensory elements are removed from the external surface 
of the animal, protected from the action of environmental chemi- 
cal disturbances and deforming contacts. From this standpoint 
one of the factors determining differential receptivity is to be 
found in the degree of anatomical isolation of the receptor; 
another, in the morphology of the sensory cell or organ, as in the 
development of distal projections. These factors of form and 
position undoubtedly facilitate the respective operation of dif- 
ferent qualities of stimulation, and to that extent determine the 
functioning of differential irritability. But the problem is not 
in this way wholly solved. The evidence for ‘generalized sense 
organs' is in some cases good, though perhaps not final. Even 
on the sole of the foot of Chiton physiological evidence of sen- 
sory separateness for photo-, tacto-, and chemo-reception is 
available. The skin of Amphioxus is fully as^ensitive as that 
of other marine animals to touch and to chemical influences 
(Parker, '08), but is insensitive to light. The additional factor 
is probably found in the possession by certain receptor cells of 
special substances which enter into excitation reactions. 

Even if in some cases it could be shown that the epithelial 
cells of an animal were open to sensory activation by a variety 
of means, it would not lead to the view that a ‘universal' type of 
sense organ (Nagel) was that first developed in evolution, re- 
ceptors of special kinds being by some obscure metaphysical proc- 
ess subsequently derived from it. In coelenterates, so far as we 
know (Parker, T7 a), tactile receptors and chemoreceptors are 
organically distinct. 

c. The reactions of Chiton to local stimulation are of a character 
consistent with the known distribution of the central nervous 
system. At the sides of the body, those parts innervated by the 
pallial strands are conspicuously homolateral in their responses. 
The coordination of the pedal musculature for the production of 
locomotor waves depends upon a mechanism locally contained, 
Q-ud apparently upon the integrity of the pedal cross-connectives. 
The coordination of the gill movements on one side of the body 
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depends upon the intact condition of the pallial nerve strand on 
that side. The responses of isolated portions of an animal sec- 
tioned transversely are such as to show the absence of any strong 
centralization. This is in agreement with the known occurrence 
of ganglion cells throughout the whole length of the nerve strands. 
In Chiton nervous centralization is relatively at an incipient stage. 

d. Alteration in the behavior of Chiton toward light with ad- 
vancing age of the animal is the primary variable determining 
the exhibition of a very complex series of environmental inter- 
relations. * The young Chiton is photonegative, the old Chiton 
photopositive, to sunlight. Chitons of intermediate age are 
positive to weak light, negative to strong. Photic orientation is 
direct, and is determined by the constant intensity of light, 
not by change of, intensity. The progressive alteration in the 
sense of phototropism is determined by the erosive destruction 
of the photosensitive aesthetes, conditioning in older Chitons a 
lower specific stimulating power of the light. The erosion of the 
shell is in turn produced, in part, by, 1) normal growth effects; 
2) the activity of organisms settling upon the shell plates. 

The homochromic coloration of Chiton is determined by the 
nature of its algal food and by the organisms living upon its 
dorsal surface. The older chitons are relatively -stationary; 
therefore specific local environmental influences have oppor- 
tunity to affect the appearance of the chitons. The animals 
associate in groups, commonly of a certain average size and con- 
taining numbers of both sexes. Certain seemingly ^adaptive’ 
consequences may reasonably be attributed to this mode of 
occurrence. A homochromicaUy colored isopod is characteristi- 
cally associated with Chiton tuberculatus. 

These and other harmonious correlations, of which mention 
is made in the body of this report, follow automatically in the 
wake of the changing phototropism of Chiton. The animal’s 
habits determine the environment in which it dwells. The pre- 
cise and intricate bionomic correlations here briefly mentioned 
are an automatic consequence of its modes of reaction. 

Dyer Island, Bermuda, 

May, IfllS 
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Resumen por los autores, W. J. Crozier y Leslie B. Arey. 

Estaci6n Biol6gica de Bermuda y Escuela M6dica de la 
Universidad Del Noroeste, Chicago. 

Reacciones sensoriales de Chromodoris zebra. 

Los mecanismos receptores diferenciados que originan reac- 
ciones bajo la influencia de la estimulaci6n tactile quimica y 
luminosa, y bajo la acci6n de la intensidad constante de la luz y 
tal vez del calor, inducen respuestas locales por medio de las 
redes nerviosas perifericas no sindpticas, que, en las branquias 
plumosas y tal vez en otras partes, exhiben una decidida polari- 
zaci6n. Las reacciones de las partes distantes del sitio de acti- 
vaci6n local suponen la tran8misi6n central, ganglionar y sin- 
dptica. Los nudibranquios son positivamente fototrdpicos, prob- 
ablemente por intermedio de los ojos. El collar branquial es 
tambien sensitive a la luz produciendo la extensidn de las 
branquias plumosas. Estas ultimas reaccionan de un modo 
variable a los cambios de intensidad luminosa. Los individuos 
maduros sexualmente. son geotrdpicos negatives. Una tem- 
peratura de 31° a 32°C. induce reacciones negativas. Los 
‘‘rinoforos’’ son 6rganos directives del reotropismo negative en 
corrientes fuertes. Los animales no responden a las vibraciones 
transmitidas por el agua. Las respuestas qtiimiotr6picas son 
importantes para la conjugacidn. La locomoci6n es principal- 
mente muscular y se verifica por los hordes laterales del pie, 
que actua localmente como ventosa. El estereotropismo posi- 
tive del extreme anterior del pie es la causa de la vuelta a la 
posicibn normal. . 

Translation by Joefi F. Noriidez 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 

With the objects of presenting data valuable for the compara- 
tive study of ^animal behavior’ and of laying a foundation for 
the intelligent pursuit of certain inquiries in sensory physiology, 
this article aims to record and briefly to discuss some aspects 
of the sensory responses of the nudibranch Chromodoris zebra 
Keilprin.^ In 1884 Bergh wrote that almost nothing was known 

‘ Contributions from the Bermuda Biological Station for Research, no. Dl, 
and from the Anatomical Laboratory of the Northwestern University Medical 

School, no. 68, t u a j 

^ Data upon whicli this paper is based •were in part secured by L. B. A. ur- 
ing the summer of 1914. These observations have been extended and the paper 
written by W. J. C. 
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about the activities of the large exotic nudibranchs, and very 
little has since, then been added to the subject. We shall deal 
with questions of natural history and behavior only in an inch 
dental way, paying attention specifically to the manner m which 
Chromodoris responds when activated by various stimulating 
agents. It was desirable to undertake ^ study of this kind be- 
cause C. zebra has already provided material, of a very exceptional 
character, for the treatment of some questions in which sensory 
phenomena are implicated (Crozier, ’15 a, ’16 a, ’16 b, ’17 d, 
’18 d). A knowledge of the sensory capacities and modes of re- 
sponse in Chromodoris affords, also, some information as to the 
comparative physiology of the nervous system in mollusks, about 
which, particularly in nudibranchs, very little is known. 

Chromodoris zebra (fig. 1) is a large species very common at 
Bermuda,^ with the form t3q)ical of the genus. An account of 
its morphology will be found in the papers of Smallwood (’10) 
and of Smallwood and Clark (’12). The body is elongated, es- 
pecially in creeping, and measures up to 18 cm. in length. The 
animal as a whole is very- soft and contractile, and becomes read- 
ily bent or twisted under appropriate conditions. Throughout 
the year individuals of a variety of sizes are to be had by dredg- 
ing in depths down to 10 fathoms. From September to June 
great shoals of them, numbering thousands in all, crowd up at 
intervals into shallow water (Crozier, T7 b). They become 
notably concentrated in certain shallow mangrove creeks con- 
nected with Great Sound. The cycle of events which determines 
the shoreward flocking has not yet been fully established. Its 
coloration makes this nudibranch easy to distinguish upon the 
bottom (Crozier, ’16 b), and the migratory movements of the 
species, owing to its lack of concealing behavior, may to some 
extent be followed in the field. ■ 

The animal moves with a smooth, even, gliding motion over 
rock stirfaces or on the muddy bottom, the entire surface of the 

* As with many other marine forms found at Bermuda, it is probable that the 
range of C. zebra is quite extensive, although so far it hai been reported only 
from Bermuda (Heilprin, *89; Smallwood, ’10). I am informed by Prof. W. H. 
liongley that a few individuals were obtained by his collectors, in seining on 
grass-flats at Tortugas. W. J. C, 
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foot being applied to the substratum. The whole body can, 
however, be supported by the use of a small part only of the 
foot; thus C. zebra has sometimes been observed to creep over 
the edge of a submerged rock, the body of the animal projecting 
horizontally beyond the edge, or its ant^ior part being even 
sharply elevated, until only a centimeter or so of the posterior 
region of the foot served as a hold-fast. Chromodoris can also 
swim attached to the surface film of quiet water, but has not 
been observed to do so in nature. (This behavior has been ob- 
served in another nudibranch, Facelina goslingi, at the time of 
its reproductive activity.) 



Fig, 1 Outline figure of Chromodoris zebra; dorsolateral view from the right 
side (after Crozier, '18 d). 

Especially in the mangrove creeks already spoken of, C. zebra 
is found in localities where eel-grass grows in great profusion. 
It creeps up the blades of eel-grass and is often found at the very 
tip. In connection with this habit it is important that the foot, 
although perfectly flat and without a trace of median division, 
when in contact with a flat surface, exhibits a most pronounced 
tendency to fold together, so that the lateral halves of the whole 
surface of the foot are in contact. This occurs whenever the 
whole or a part of the foot is removed from a substratum, and 
niakes it possible for the nudibranch to climb the flat-bladed 
cel-grass. In C, roseapicta no such behavior of the foot is seen, 
and this species lives- under stones along the shore, never coming 
into contact with eel-grass. 
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According to Vl^s C07), no pedal waves are observable upon 
the foot of iEolis, at least in the form of color differences, al- 
though the direction of the pedal wave was said by him to be 
direct, on thet basis of the rippling movement seen at the edge 
of the foot during creeping. In Doris, ^Iso, the pedal wave was 
said by Vies to be direct. In Tectibranchs the direction of the 
pedal wave, well defined in this case, is retrograde (Parker, ’ll, 
p. 156). The locomotion of Chromodoris is accomplished in the 
form of a smooth, planarian-like glide. No macroscopic waves 
have ever been seen on the foot, even when the animal was 
swimming attached to the surface film and therefore in a very 
favorable position for observation. Some unevenness of move- 
ment may usually be detected along the lateral margins of the 
foot, and, when fixed to the surface film, where locomotion is 
very slow, gentle ^ billowing’ movements can usually be detected. 
Hence it is possible, as Parker (’ll) has suggested, that in this 
case the muscular activity of locomotion is not coordinated in 
wave form, but is arhythmic. The lateral surfaces of the body 
and the surface of the foot are, however, richly ciliated. Much 
slime is laid down by the foot in creeping. The possibility, 
then, cannot be entirely excluded that progression is in part at 
least ciliary, especially since the cilia beat in the appropriate 
direction, namely from anterior to posterior. Small pieces cut 
from the mantle or from the fbot continue to move for several 
days in a fixed direction about the bottom of a dish, owing to 
the beat of the cilia which they bear. According to Olmsted 
(’17), cilia are the means of locomotion in Marginella, Haminea, 
and Bulla. Local muscular activity, however, shares in loco- 
motion, for the extreme lateral margins of the foot are the re- 
gions exerting suction when the foot serves as a hold-fast. This 
may be seen in the cup-like puckerings along the edge of the foot 
when ^swimming’ along the surface film. These regions are not 
sticky, as if with slime, yet to a sufficiently large surface the out- 
line of the foot, save at its anterior end, becomes so firmly at- 
tached that it is with difficulty pushed loose at any given point, 
although it can be loosened instantly when the animal begins 
to creep. Local movements of this muscular rinj of the pedal 
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surface are visible during creeping. It is possible that the 
margin of the foot is alone concerned in active progression/ at 
least in so far as this is independent of cilia. With an indi- 
vidual attached to the vertical wall of a glass aquarium, the axis 
of the animal being horizontal, the lower edge of the foot some- 
times becomes freed f*om contact with the glass, the creature 
then being suspended by the attachment of the upper margin 
of the foot; the median furrow is then plainly visible on the foot 
surface. On such a free lower pedal margin two or three dis- 
tinct waves may be made out at one time. These waves, retro- 
grade in direction (as in Tectibranchs), are confined to the outer 
margin of the foot. Similarly, in specimens resting in the angle 
made by the vertical wall of the aquarium with its bottom, the 
foot may be free anteriorly, being attached only at the posterior 
end. In these cases two or three waves were observed on each 
side of the foot at one time, the waves on the two sides having 
neither definitely 'opposite’ nor 'alternate’ relations, but ap- 
pearing to be quite independent of each other. The fact that 
copious slime secretion occurs along the margin of the pedal 
surface in animals anaesthetized with MgSO^ or with chlore- 
tone enables a test to be made of the adhesive properties of this 
slime; it is not sufficiently sticky to cause the attachment of the 
foot to a glass rod, although in the unanaesthetized nudibranch 
such attachment is readily demonstrated. These several lines 
of evidence agree in pointing to the essentially muscular, non- 
ciliary, nature of the act of creeping in Chromodoris. It should 
be noted that the marginal pedal waves are retrograde, not 
direct, as Vies states for Doris. , 

The direction of progression is always anterior. On a smooth 
surface the rate of creeping in active, large animals (at 27°C.) 
is about 1 cm. in five to seven seconds; when swimming on the 
surface film, about half this rate. 

Although we are not concerned to give an exhaustive account 
of the effector systems of Chromodoris, mention may be made ol 

* In an unidentified species of Leptoplana I have observed locomotion essen- 
tially of this kind, obviously muscular, in which the outer edge of the body was 
the only part in contact with the substratum. W. J. C. 
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the fact that slime glands are important for the production of a 
slippery condition of the whole surface of the animal; and that 
repugnatorial glands, in part at least under nervous control 
(Crozier, ’16 b; '17 a), are also involved in the creature’s effector 
equipment. In addition to ciliary activity and several types of 
gland secretion, muscular movements ©f some variety are evi- 
denced. Chromodoris has no hard supporting skeleton; its 
movements depend conspicuously upon the distribution, under 
muscular pressure, of the body fluids, and comprise: bending 
movements, twistings, contraction and extension of the whole 
body, and of its projecting outgrowths — tentacles, ^rhinophores,’ 
and gills; protrusion and retraction of the proboscis, of the 
genital papilla, and of the oviduct; rhythmic contractions of the 
extended oviduct during egg laying, as well as local contractions 
of practically every part of the animal’s surface, 

C. zebra is functionally hermaphroditic, and reproduces at all 
times of the year (Smallwood, ’10; Crozier, ’17 b). The ani- 
mals employed in this work were for the most part collected in 
Fairyland Creek, near the laboratory of the Bermuda Biological 
Station, where a practically unlimited supply of material was 
available during spring and early summer, when these experi- 
ments were chiefly performed. This nudibranch is easily main- 
tained in aquaria (Crozier, ’18 d), contrary to Smallwood’s (’10) 
belief, but freshly collected individuals were almost always used. 
The largest specimens collected in late spring are the least viable; 
at a length of 16 to 18 cm. Chromodoris zebra undergoes natural 
death. It would be of interest to determine the growth rate of 
the animal, but this cannot as yet be attempted, A more de- 
tailed account of the natural history of C. zebra will be found 
in reports dealing with the phenomena of its breeding habits 
(Crozier, ’17 d, ’18 d) and of the coloration of the species (in 
course of publication; Crozier, ’16 b). 
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II. MECHANICAL EXCITATION 
1. Tactile stimulation 

The oral tentacles are very sensitive to touch, especially at 
the tip. When the tip alone is very lightly touched with a fine 
glass hair, it is contracted and slightly introverted. To slightly 
more intense stimulation, however, and always when touched at 
the side or at the base, the tentacle is introverted at the base 
after the fashion of a glove-finger. To unilateral stimulation of 
one tentacle, even to sharp and repeated touches, that tentacle 
alone responds. But after a tentacle has been completely, ex- 
cessively, contracted, strong continued local mechanical stimula- 
tion of it (while remaining retracted) causes the opposite tentacle 
to be retracted. In this case the whole head region is more or 
less contracted, and it may be that the skin at the base of the 
retracted tentacle must be stimulated in order to result in a 
spreading of the response to the other one. 

The ^rhinophore^ on the same side with a stimulated tentacle 
usually contracts slightly, by a twitch of the muscles at its base, 
synchronously with the activated tentacle itself. If the stimu- 
lation is originally strong or if it is repeated, the opposite 'rhino- 
phore’ also responds, but usually to a less degree. Stimulation 
of a tentacle also involves response from the head region gener- 
ally, causing it to retract; at the same time the buccal veil is 
drawn down so as to cover the whole mouth region, including the 
anterior edge of the foot. The anterior end of the body is 
under these circumstances contracted more strongly on the stimu- 
lated side, and after reextension the whole body is usually caused 
to bend in the opposite direction, away from the side originally 
stimulated. If the anterior part of the foot should not be in 
contact with the substratum, it also contracts, on the homolateral 
side, when a tentacle is touched. This general form of reaction 
is the common response when the nudibranch is stimulated any- 
where with sufficient severity. Further evidence for the neuro- 
muscular unity of the head region will be found in what follows. 
To a single Light touch upon a tentacle, the general head re- 
sponse is very slight, but is nevertheless evident. The full head 
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reaction involves a deep insinking of the dorsum at the level of 
the ^eye spots/ This form of 'reflex’ is seen also in other Dorids 
(C. roseapicta, Lamellidoris, etc.). 

The tentacles do not easily become exhausted. After ten to 
fifteen successive applications of a glass rod, a tentacle is still 
reactive to light touch, although the resulting contraction is not 
so complete. 

The 'rhinophore’ of Chromodoris (Arey, ’17, ’18) is a some- 
what complex structure. Its extreme distal tip is usually pale 
blue or white, the rest of the organ deep blue or purple. On 
either side of an anterior, median line, which is plain and smooth, 
the 'rhinophore’ bears a series of twenty-eight projecting leaves. 
To a light touch at the extreme tip, a ‘rhinophore’ responds by 
partial retraction ; . the anterior, unmodified, median line is less 
sensitive; the posterior and lateral surfaces are the most sensitive. 
Even moderate intensities of activation cause a 'rhinophore’ to 
be retracted within its collar, suddenly and completely, then 
reextended, more slowly. In animals of average size (8 to 12 
cm. long) the 'explosive’ type of response is the result of even 
light tactile stimulation. To a very delicate touch on the lat- 
eral or posterior face the retraction is only partial. The ' rhino- 
phore’ is itself contractile, longitudinal contraction occurring 
locally along its length when lightly touched, and it is pulled 
within its collar by the operation of basilar muscles within the 
'rhinophoraP pocket. The retraction of a 'rhinophore’ involves 
the subsequent sphincter-like closure of its basal collar. 

A 'rhinophore’ is not easily exhausted.* When approximately 
the same spot on the side of the organ is touched fifty times at 
ten-second intervals, the amplitude of contraction decreases, 
but the 'rhinophore’ is still reactive. 

Stimulation of a 'rhinophore,’. even repeated stimulation, does 
not influence the homolateral tentacle. The 'rhinophore’ reac- 
tion is itself characteristically homolateral, as was seen particu- 
larly in the case of abnormal variates in which the 'rhinophores’ 
were found naturally fused in varying degrees (Crozier, ’17 e). 
A sharp tap administered to one 'rhinophore’ results in the 
partial, less complete contraction of its mate, and also of the 
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gill crown. Less vigorous stimulation has no effect on gill 
contraction. 

The gill plumes are individually sensitive, and react sepa- 
rately to slight stimulation. More violent activation (e.g., a 
sharp tap or gentle pinching) of a single plume spreads through 
the other plumes, according to its intensity. A single plume 
presents a smooth, narrow, distally tapering outer edge, a simi- 
lar inner edge, and running between them two broad blade-like 
faces from which jut out the thin gill plates. Tactile excitation 
of the outer or of the inner faces leads to similar reactions of 
about equAl magnitudes. The gill-bearing faces of the plume 
are less sensitive; frequently, an individual gill may be bent 
back and forth without eliciting a response. Presumably this 
occurs naturally in tidal currents, and during the movements of 
the gill crown as a whole. 

To a light touch, the common form of response is a local 
constriction of the plume, usually not equal on the two sides, 
accompanied by local longitudinal contraction, so that a slight 
swaying movement of the plume results. The plume as a whole 
may or may not be pulled down at its base. To stronger stimu- 
lation the characteristic response involves the following events: 
local constriction, spreading distally from the point of activation, 
leading to the collapse and ^ shriveling^ of the plume distal to the 
point of activation; this is succeeded by the retraction of the 
plume through the traction of muscles not intrinsic to the plume 
itself, but situated in the basal tissue of the gill crown. Still 
stronger activation leads to longtitudinal contraction of the gill 
plume, both distally and proximally to the site of touching. The 
reaction of the plume distal to the point of activation is nicely 
demonstrated by plumes which have acquired a branching or 
dichotomously divided form (Crozier, T7e). If one of the 
branches of such a plume be touched on the side, this branch 
alone, and only distal to the stimulated point, contracts, unless 
the stimulation be too strong. 

The type of polarity evidenced in the reactions of a gill plume 
is curiously akin to that seen in the responses of an actiman 
tentacle under similar conditions of local activation (Ran , 0 , 
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^15; Parker^ ^17) — with this important difference: in the actinian 
tentacle it is the part proximal to the point of activation which 
contracts. The polarization of the gill plume, which is a neuro- 
muscular matter since it disappears under magnesium sulphate 
anaesthesia, is further seen in the fact that the distal tip of a 
plume, when touched, gives rise to only a slight longitudinal 
contraction in the immediate region of the tip, although the 
basal contraction may lead to the retraction of the plume as a 
whole. Bionomically, the significance of the difference between 
the neuromuscular polarizations within the actinian tentacle, on 
the one hand, and the gill plume of Chromodoris on the other, 
lies in the fact that the actinian tentacle carries food to the 
animaFs lips, hence the part between the disk and the point of 
excitation is shortened; whereas the mode of retraction of the 
gill plume probably saves it somewhat from being bitten by 
fishes. The gill plumes are bitten at by fishes, and there is evi- 
dence to show that some of the structural variations which they 
present (Smallwood, TO; Crozier, T7 e) originate as the result of 
injury. 

The basal contraction of a plume spreads to other plumes in 
proportion to the intensity of the stimulus and to the nearness of 
its application to the base of the gill-plume; this is the reaction 
which is responsible for the retraction of the whole gill crown. 
Contraction at the base of a gill induces collapse of the whole 
plume. 

Any desired degree of contraction of a single plume or of the 
whole set may be induced by grading the intensity of the tactile 
stimulus. Also by stimulating single plumes weakly and one 
at a time, as many plumes as may be desired can be caused to 
contract; e.g., all but one may be made to contract. Under 
slightly stronger activation, especially in the case of the more 
anterodorsal gill plumes, it can be demonstrated that the suc- 
cessive stimulation of two adjacent gill plumes is much more 
effective for the production of retraction ofi the whole gill crown 
than is the equivalent stimulation of any single plume. Thus, 
if two adjacent plumes are touched in quick succession or simul- 
taneously the whole crown is retracted more or less completely; 
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whereas if either one of them is itself touched twice in this way, 
even if on the opposite faces, it alone reacts, though more vigor- 
ously than to a single touch. It is best to use large animals, 
with gill plumes widely extended, in testing this point, as other- 
wise the plumes may stimulate each other through mutual con- 
tact, a single shght stimulation then sometimes inducing rela- 
tively complete gill retraction. A single gill plume will react as 
many as twenty-five times in succession, when repeatedly 
touched at its tip, without mechanically involving another plume 
and without leading to contraction of the gill crown. 

It would seem that the contraction of the whole gill crown 
when the gills are touched is a secondary phenomenon, depending 
upon the extent of the disturbance produced in the basal tissue 
as the result of the individual gill plume activation. Two gill 
plumes separated by two or three intervening members of the 
series do not, when touched in succession, lead to retraction of 
the whole giU crown. 

The base of the branch!^ apparatus is also sensitive to touch. 
Stimulation of the brim of the anus, within the circlet of plumes, 
causes retraction of the giU plumes immediately adjacent to the 
stimulated site. To stronger stimulation of the anal brim, more 
and more of the plumes become involved in contraction. Acti- 
vation of the anal brim is more efficacious in causing retraction 
of the gill plumes than is stimulation of the plumes themselves. 
The surface of the branchial organ outside the base of the gill 
plumes is very sensitive to touch; a slight stimulation induces 
complete retraction of the plumes. 

It is difficult to fatigue the gill reaction. If the plumes are 
forced, through adequate stimulation, repeatedly to contract 
completely within the branchial collar, and the time required for 
subsequent expansion is noted, , it is found that the time first 
shortens, then lengthens, as in this example (times in seconds) : 
85 , 65 , 45 , 30 , 23 , 17 , 15 , 17 , 23 , 22 , 23 , 26 , 30 , 36 , 34 , 50 , 55 , 
The relative rate of exhaustion of the phases of the gill response 
is seep in the following experiment: 
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The anal brim was stimulated by touching it with a glass rod. 
After twenty-four applications, at successive intervals, the gill plumes 
still responded by contraction; although after the first twelve responses 
it demanded longer and harder stimulation to accomplish complete 
retraction of the gill crown. 

In another animal the same form of stimulation was used, but the 
stimuli were supplied in groups of three successive touches. The indi- 
vidual touches were throughout of about the same force, 

1st application of three touches — complete retraction within collar. 

2nd application of three touches — incomplete retraction; not drawn 
within collar, 

3rd application of three touches — about half the ^ normal^ response, 

4th application of three touches — slight contraction only of the gills. 

5th application of three touches— gills moved, but did not contract 
longitudinally. 

6th application of three touches — gills moved slightly. 

» 

The integument of the head region is very reactive to touch. 
The anterior edge of the mantle fold (buccal veil) seems to act 
as the chief or immediately receptive part when the nudibranch 
during creeping meets obstacles raised above the general level 
of the substratum (fig. 2), A sin^ stimulation of this part 
has a slight effect on the tentacles; repeated light touches cause 
first the homolateral tentacle, then the opposite one, to be fully 
retracted — or, if the median region of the mantle edge be 
touched, both simultaneously. 

The reaction of the ^rhinophores' when the buccal veil is 
touched is very marked. It tends do be homolateral, as in the 
case of the tentacles, but is much more pronounced. The 
‘rhinophores^ react as fully and as quickly as when they them- 
selves are directly touched, although in the latter case the re- 
sponse is less easily fatigued. In some individuals this response 
of the ‘rhinophores^ is elicited by tactile activation of the dorsal 
integument as far back as the anterior level of the ^eye-spots;' 
in others, only as far back as the level of the ^rhinophores’ them- 
selves. In the region behind this level the effect on the ^rhino- 
phore^ becomes suddenly much weaker, and a response from the 
gill crown comes in, increasing in amplitude as places nearer the 
branchial collar are touched. 

The dorsum of Chromodoris is soft, flexible, and very easily 
stretched and distorted. Therefore the delimitation of the re- 
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ceptive field for tli^'rhinophore’ reaction is best established with 
the aid of mild faradic stimulation. The electrodes can be 
placed in position without inducing local response and without 
leading to the reaction of distant parts, owing to mechanical 
deformation of the body wall. The receptive field of the 'rhino- 
phore^ reaction, made out in this way, agrees precisely with that 
already given. It is much more clearly defined than in the case 
of the gill response, as we have indicated above. Stimulation of 
a ‘rhinophore’ does not ordinarily lead to a reaction from the 
giH plumes, unless the * rhinophore’ be sharply struck or pinched. 

The 'rhinophoral' collar reacts by constriction, sphincter- wise, 
when touched lightly, but first of all the 'rhinophore’ is re- 
tracted. To a very lights touch the stimulated part of the edge 



Fig. 2 Outline lateral view of C, zebra (anterior end) during active creep- 
ing, showing the tnaiiiier in which the lips, tentacles, anterior part of the foot, 
and the buccal veil are related to the substratum. 


of the collar contracts locally, without inducing the sphincter-like 
constriction and without leading to movement of the ‘rhino- 
phore.’ When the 'rhinophore' is retracted as the result of 
being itself stimulated, the collar contracts over it. 

The branchial collar behaves in a precisely similar way. 

The projecting mantle-margin, if touched dorsally or ventrally, 
is locally depressed ventralward. This is also true of the caudal 
veil which carries on its ventral side the conspicuous mantle 
glands (Crozier, T7 a). When the animal is generally disturbed 
by being handled, or is from any other cause much contracted, 
the margin of the mantle along the sides of the body is thrown 
into prominence laterally, owing to the forcing of fluid into its 
internal spaces; whereas the caudal veil continues to be bent 
ventralw^ard, unless the point of application of the stimulating 
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agent be on the caudal extremity of the lo^^ or on the dorsal 
surface of the caudal veil itself (Crozier, ^17 a). If strongly 
stimulated at one point on its dorsal surface, the projecting 
mantle margin is turned sharply dorsalward. Stimulation of the 
caudal veil leads to pronounced local contraction of the body 
musculature at that level, accompanied by contraction of the 
projecting ^tail’ of the foot (analogous to the ^head response^ at 
the anterior end of the animal). The peculiarities in the be- 
havior of the caudal veil are related to the functioning of the 
large mantle glands, of which mention has already been made. 

The peripheral edge of the foot is not very reactive to touch, 
excepting at its truncated anterior end. There, especially at 
the faintly projecting comers, correspoi^ing to the place of origin 
of the ‘foot tentacles' in other nudibranchs, it is very sensitive, a 
single touch causing head and tentacles to retract. . Here again 
the response tends strongly to be homolateral. Stimulation of the 
lateral edge of the foot causes the foot to fold together lengthwise. 
This is also true of the sole of the foot (e.g., of an individual 
swimming at the surface film) ; a very distinct line, about 1 mm. 
broad, which owes its appearance to the vertical, dorsalward 
contraction of the foot muscles, makes itself apparent even when 
the foot may not fold together. Touching the margin of the 
‘tair of the foot induces deep local puckering, and that part of 
the foot itself is pulled forward and upward. 

The pharynx, when extended, is found very sensitive to 
touch. The Ups of the fully protruded proboscis are relatively 
insensitive, but the very faintest touch upon its lateral wall 
leads to violent retraction of the whole head region; the pharynx 
is itself also momentarily introverted. Here, again, the reac- 
tion tends to be homolateral, as in all the responses of the head 
region. The oral area in animals with retracted proboscis is 
not so sensitive to touch as are the tentacles. In normal creep- 
ing it usually happens^ (fig. 2) that the proboscis is partially 
everted, so that a portion of its surface, exceedingly sensitive to 
touch, is brought into immediate relations with the surface over 
which the animal crawls. One-sided stimulation of the pharynx 
causes the homolateral ‘rhinophore' to retra^jt; stimulation of a 
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‘rhinophore’ does^t affect the pharynx, unless it be repeated 
several times. 

The genital papilla and the mouth of the oviduct, when everted, 
react locally to light touch, always contracting away from the 
point touched. They induce no general reactions of the whole 
body. 

Chromodoris is relatively insensitive to vibrational stimuli. 
Continued tapping of the wall of a thin glass dish containing the 
nudibranchs may cause near-by resting individuals to begin to 
move, owing apparently to tactile irritation of the foot. No 
effect whatever is produced on creeping individuals, and no 
reactions are ' given under any circumstances by either ' rhino- 
phores^ or plumes. Jn nature the gills, ‘rhinophores,’ and 
mantle edge are moved about by tidal currents, and the body 
is by the same means caused to sway from side to side, with- 
out leading to noteworthy response, save in the case of the 
^rhinophores’ 

2. Righiini^: 

When the foot is removed from contact with a substrate, 
Chromodoris contracts to one-third or one-half its normal length, 
then subsequently becomes extended. The foot folds together 
longitudinally. The head end, after the preliminary re-extension 
of the body, is twisted on the long axis until the anterior part 
of the foot can be attached. The body is quite flexible, and in 
righting it may be twisted 180° or even 270° about its long axis. 
The foot is attached progressively, beginning at the anterior end; 
nevertheless, as already described, when once attached the poste- 
rior end is so well fixed to the substrate that the animal may be 
fully supported by this end alone. 

The process of righting occupies about one minute, ten to 
twenty seconds of this time being taken up with the twisting of 
the body in the effort to secure contact by means of the anterior 
part of the foot. The anterior edge of the foot is the only part 
which becomes spontaneously attached in this way. Observa- 
tions on many animals in the field, as well as in the laboratory, 
have shown that there is no pronounced tendency for C. zebra 
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to maintain an upright position of the body, with the foot ven- 
tral. The righting behavior is probably due merely to the 
atereoptropism of the foot, especially at its anterior extremity. 
A Chromodoris placed on its back will become attached to a 
glass plate appropriately held in contact with the foot, even 
though the body remain upside down. This is best tested in C. 
roseapicta, where the foot does not tend to become folded to- 
gether. The surface of the foot must be in contact with some- 
thing. When removed from a substratum the foot folds to- 
gether longitudinally so that the lateral halves of its surface are 
in mutual contact. The origin of the twisting movements is 
probably found in the mechanical excitations of tlfe skin induced 
by placing the nudibranch on its side or back; the anterior edge 
of the foot also exhibits writhing movements when the animal is 
so stimulated, but upon getting into contact with a solid surface 
it reacts positively, by attachment and slime secretion, and 
righting is l)egun. 

Repeated tests have been made to discover good evidence of 
geotropic orientation in Chromodoris, but without a decisive 
result being always obtained. Many individuals, in the light 
or in the dark, creep upward to the water’s edge in an aquarium; 
but they also move downward, horizontally, or in any inter- 
mediate direction with perfect freedom. When situated on a 
glass plate which was tilted in various directions, they continued 
creeping ^as they were,’ and could not be made to alter at the 
experimenter’s will the direction of their creeping. These ex- 
periments were made at temperatures of 17° to 27°C. There 
seemed a somewhat more pronounced tendency to upward move- 
ment at 17° than at 25° to 27°, but the difference was not clear- 
cut and is perhaps fictitious. 

If C. zebra possesses statolyths (otoconia) similar to those 
known in other nudibranchs, and perhaps of general occurrence 
in the group, they are not conspicuously involved in determin- 
ing the direction of the animal’s movements in the laboratory, 
nor the posture of the body in nature. It is of course conceiv- 
able that a vaguer type of geotropism is really functional, which 
might be difficult to detect in laboratory experiments. The 
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movements of the nudibranchs in nature are suggestive of this 
possibility (Crozier, 17 b, and section III of the present paper). 
For reasons subsequently discussed (section III), it seemed ad- 
visable to test the possibility of a relation between geotropism 
and the temperature. 

The experiments already referred to were made at different 
seasons of the year, and the possibility was not lost sight of that 
the reproductive phase of a given individual might, through in- 
ternal secretions or otherwise, be instrumental in determining, 
or in helping to determine, geotropic behavior. The natural 
movements C. zebra are of very considerable complexity, and 
the following statements cannot be applied to the total analysis 
of these movements. These statements are based upon experi- 
ence with many hundreds of C. zebra during the last five years. 

During the winter months, at an average laboratory tempera- 
ture (in the aquaria) of about 17'', C. zebra is notably geotropic, 
orienting upward and tending to remain at the water surface, 
especially when about to deposit eggs. This behavior is also 
notable in the field, After the egg mass is laid, the animal may 
wander downward again. At 27°, in summer, the same be- 
havior is manifest, but less pronouncedly. Hence it is unlikely 
that the decided upward creeping in the first case is the result of 
oxygen-want. 

The effect of oxygen-want, or of some associated condition, 
may be tested in two ways: 1) by observing the behavior of ani- 
mals from whiclf the branchial plumes have been removed or in 
which these organs are prevented from functioning, and, 2) by 
observing the behavior of C. zebra on a vertical surface in a jar 
closed above, containing no air space, but communicating with 
oxygenated water at its lower end. That the gills are respira- 
tory organs is suggested not only by their blood circulation, but 
also by the fact that in sea-water of decreased alkalinity (p^ = 
7.95-8.00) the gill plumes become widely extended, the base of 
the gill crown being then inflated and protruded beyond the pro- 
tecting branchial collar. 

The result of such tests was as follows: Sexually ripe indi- 
viduals tend to move upward, even though this be away from the 
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oxygen supply. 'Spent’ individuals do not. When the branchial 
collar was sewed together so that the gill plumes could not be ex- 
truded, non-geotropic individuals did not tend to creep upward, 
but remained on the bottom. 

The correlation of egg-deposition with negative orientation 
was very marked. For example, a group of fifteen nudibranchs 
had been in the laboratory for four months; during the last three 
and a half months of this time they deposited no eggs and re- 
mained for the most part at the bottom of their aquarium; sud- 
denly, on the same morning, six pairs were formed, the animals 
crept up to the water edge, and deposited eggs, after which they 
wandered aimlessly. 

If the temperature be gradually increased in a vessel in which 
Chromodoris is creeping upward imder diffuse light, the ante- 
rior part of the foot becomes detached from the substratum 
when the temperature reaches 29° to 30°C., and if this temperature 
is maintained the animal creeps or falls to the bottom. This is 
probably an indirect effect of temperature upon geotropism. It 
is possible that the reproductive mass, enlarged when ripe, acts 
as a statolyth; if this is correct, geotropic orientation may re- 
sult: from, 1) a general increased irritability accompanying 
sexual ripeness, plus, 2) the mechanical stimulation of the loosely 
anchored internal organs; on a vertical surface, the animal would 
then turn away from the side against which these organs pressed. 
This would result in negative geotropism, as found. Together 
with positive phototropism (vide infra) and a Negative reaction 
to high temperature, geotropic behavior might, then, be im- 
portant for the determination of the vertical migrations of the 
species into shallow water at periods of breeding; it would never- 
theless be incorrect to say that the animal "moves into shallow 
water for the purpose of breeding.” 

5. Rheotropism 

In some of the situations where C. zebra abounds, as, for 
example, in Fairyland Creek, the nudibranchs are well exposed 
to the possibly directive influence of tidal currents of considerable 
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volume and velocity. The habitat of this animal is preemi- 
nently within the semienclosed lagoons or sounds at Bermuda, 
where tidal currents must frequently be encountered; it does not 
occur upon the reefs. It was important to discover the nature of 
the animars rheotropism, if it shguld be found to be oriented 
by water currents. Since the usefulness of information upon this 
point lay in its application to the natural movements of the ani- 
mal, the experimental work was done in the field. Laboratory 
tests, moreover, were found unsatisfactory because water cur- 
rents of sufficient volume could not be employed conveniently. 



Fig. 3 Chart of a portion of Fairyland Creek (F. C.), showing the situation 
(cross within a circle) for testing the behavior of C, zebra in tidal currents (see 
text). A is drawn to a scale of 6" to 1 mi. B is an enlarged sketch of the region 
within the rectangular' area surrounded by dashes in A. 

An appropriate situation was found at the western end, or 
mouth, of Fairyland Creek (fig. 3) , in a locality where hundreds of 
the animals were living at the time the experiments were made, 
and involving, therefore, water currents normally encountered 
by the nudibranch. 

At the period of the falling tide the currents in the location 
selected were as shown in figure 3. The observations were at 
first confined to sunny days. When low water or high water 
occurred at about midday — no water then (for a short period) 
flowed across the channel indicated — the sun was sufficiently 
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far south (in December) to cause the nudibranchs, not singly, 
but by the dozen, to migrate southward in this channel. During 
falling tide, with the current flowing northward, the nudibranch, 
moved with the current; but once out of the channel they tended 
to turn around so as to face the sun as soon as they were out of 
the current. In this way groups of fifty to sixty individuals 
were caused to collect just beyond the northern end of the little 
channel. For the study of rheotropic orientation a flat slab of 
rock was placed horizontally in this channel, and nudibranchs 
were placed up on it in various positions with reference to the 
current. In some cases the Chromodoris was allowed* to become 
attached to the rock while surrounded by an inverted glass jar 
which temporarily protected it from the action of the current. 
So long as the current was of fair velocity, orientation was always 
precisely negative, the nudibranch moving with the current. 
IJnder these conditions, the whole body is swayed to one side or 
the other by the force of the current, the gill plumes are moved 
by it, the ^rhinophores' are bent backward or to one side, and the 
buccal veil of the mantle is irregularly distorted. The gill plumes 
and ‘rhinophores,^ in particular, are forcibly moved by a cur- 
rent too weak to noticeably affect the body as a whole in a 
grossly mechanical way, yet leading to precise orientation in 
the current. It was considered that some or all structures 
mechanically distorted by the water current might be responsible 
for the negative rheotropic orientation. 

Experiments were begun with the 'rhinophores.^ When 
exposed to mild water currents of sufficient volume, as in the 
natural channel already considered, the ^rhinophores’ are forced 
backward (fig. 5). A¥hen the current is stronger, the position 
assumed is as shown in figure 4. The ‘rhinophores’ are easily 
removed by seizing with forceps and cutting close to the collar. 
In one experiment six nudibranchs from which both ^rhino- 
phores’ had been removed the previous day (they crept about 
in an entirely normal fashion, for removal of the ^rhinophores’ 
has no seriously adverse effects) were found not to be oriented 
by a current in the natural channel, although a dozen or more 
individuals with intact ‘rhinophores' oriented precisely. The 
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rhinophoreless individuals assumed a position like that in figure 
4, and the gills and buccal veil Avere forcibly distorted to a 
maximal extent by the current, but no orientation took place. 
A group of fifteen nudibranchs was then prepared, from nine of 
which the right 'rhinophore/ and from six the left, was removed. 
When the current was allowed to impinge on the anterior end 
of the nudibranch, parallel to the long axis of the animal, in 
almost every case orientation was prompt, and the bending of the 
body took place in such a way that the side contracted Avas the 
one carrymg the intact ‘rhinophore.’ 

Experiments were also made with more localized currents. 
A stream of sea-water floAving through a tube of 6 mm. bore at a 
speed of 4 to 5 cm. per second was alloAved to impinge horizontally 



Fig. 4 Showing the posture of the body in a Chromodoris exposed to a tidal 
current (see text). 


upon the anterior end of C. zebra. To this current normal indi- 
viduals became promptly oriented, the process occupying three 
to five minutes (at 17°C.). Animals without ^rhinophores’ 
were conspicuously slow and unsuccessful in orienting away 
from this current, although the buccal veil and the gills were 
moved by the current to an equal extent in both cases. The 
negative orientation to the current did occur in some cases, but 
only after half an hour or longer. The ^rhiiiophores^ are easily 
distorted by currents and do not retract when moved in this way. 
A current of small cross section, affecting only the ‘«rhinophores’ 
(fig* 5), causes the animal to bend toward the unstimulated side. 

These results leave no doubt that to currents of adequate 
velocity the nudibranchs are negatively rheotropic and that the 
^rhinophores^ are the prime receptive organs for this kind of 
reaction. 
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Nervoiis relations 

1. There are several very characteristic features about the 
sensory responses of Chromodoris; these are of considerable 
general significance. Yet the apparent variability of these 
responses has made it necessary to study them very carefully 
and in many individuals. 

.To local excitation, not too intense, the response is local 
merely; to more vigorous stimulation, the response obtained 
involves more distant structures — at the anterior end, the general 
head contraction; at the posterior end, the caudal contraction; 




Fig. 5 Behavior of the 'rhinophorea’ in a water current; A showing the 
‘positive’ reaction of the ‘rhinophore' itself ; B indicating the method of reaction 
to local current affecting directly only the ‘rhinophores.’ 

hkewise at the anterior end the 'reflex’ involvement of other 
structures than the one stimulated proceeds upon a conspicuously 
homolateral plan. In the case of the tentacles and ' rhinophores,’ 
moreover, stimulation of a tentacle easily induces contraction of 
the homolateral Yhinophore,’ whereas the reverse operation is 
exceedingly diff cult. 

The manner in which, at the head end, additional structures 
become concerned in redaction to the activation of distant parts, 
corresponds precisely to the distribution of the main anterior 
nerve trunks;' and the character of the responses, particulaj-ly 
in the apparently non-reciprocal nature of conduction between 
tentacle or pharynx and ‘rhinophore,’ is strongly suggestive of 
true reflex action. 
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2. On the other hand, in the case of each of the projections 
from the body (tentacles, ‘rhinophores,’ particularly the branch- 
ial plumes, and perhaps the pharynx) the local reaction of 
each stimulated part has certain definite peculiarities, best 
studied in the gill plumes, but seemingly identical in all the 
parts enumerated. These peculiarities are: localized longitu- 
dinal contraction at the immediate side of activation ; circular 
con^riction and longitudinal contraction beyond (distal to) the 
level of activation; contraction at the base when the activation 
is sufficiently intense, in this case involving a spreading of the 
response to neighboring parts; a lesser reactivity when the tip 
of the organ is -activated than when it is touched near its base; 
in the gill plumes, neuromuscular polarization such that the 
activation spreads distally from the point of excitation; slight 
fatiguability of the local reactions, whereas the heterolateral 
responses (e.g., in case of the ‘ rhinophores' and tentacles) are 
much more readily exhausted by repeated activation. 

The local responses arc exhibited in pieces of the mantle 
removed from the body. When the central nervous ganglia, 
supra- and suboesophageal, have been completely extirpated, 
stimulation of ^the head region near a 'rhinophorab collar causes 
that 'rhinophore^ to be retracted, the collar closing over it, as 
normally stimulation of a tentacle leads to its reaction, but does 
not involve retraction of the homolateral ^rhinophore. Tactile 
excitation of a ^rhinophore’ in a Chromodoris with the ganglia 
excised causes the 'rhinophore^ to retract, after which it is 
slowly re-extended. 

The phenomena of local response to faradic stimulation in the 
excised gill plumes are also substantially similar to those of the 
individual plume in the intact nudibranch. Within fifteen 
minutes after amputation a gill plume becomes relaxed, though, 
like the excised tentacle of an actinian (Parker, "17), it is not 
so fully extended as it may be when attached to the anima , 
because no fluid is being forced into it. The relaxed, isolate gi 
plume is fully as sensitive to touch as when forming part of the 
normal nudibranch, the peculiarities of its reactions are identi- 
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cal, although it is somewhat more quickly exhausted and only 
rarely responds at all to shading. The responses disappear 
under, chloretone anaesthesia, but return again in sea- water* The 
neuromuscular polarization of the gill plume is therefore a local 
matter, conditioned by a self-contained nervous apparatus which 
conducts impulses more easily distalward than proximally. 

These facts speak unmistakably for the presence of local 
peripheral conducting paths, having the characteristics of true 
nerve nets. Similar nerve nets have already been identified in 
Octopus (Hofmann, ^07), and in Aplysia (Bethe, ^03). 

The body of Chromodoris may be laid open by a dorsal or a 
ventral incision, and the animal will live for a long time in sea- 
w^ater. The nerves which originate from the ^cerebral' and sub- 
cesophageal ganglia and traverse the body cavity are readily 
employed for faradic stimulation experiments. The results of 
such tests confirm Bethels (^03) description of the effects of 
nerve-trunk stimulation in Aplysia. Local responses, of no great 
magnitude, are induced; much more^general effects are obtained, 
with the same stimulus intensity, when the integument is acti- 
vated directly. These experiments incidentally afforded infor- 
mation relative to the old controversy as to wl^ether the pro- 
jecting marginal ridge is an epipodium (Herdman, ^90; Herdman 
and Clubb, ^92) or a mantle structure proper (Pelseneer, ^94, p. 
70). Pelseneer was undoubtedly correct, at least so far as our 
species is concerned, for the motor nerves to this region are 
pallial, not pedal. 

3. The general result of these experiments is to suggest the 
probability that peripherally a true nerve net is concerned in 
local sensory responses, but that a reflex system involving cen- 
tral conducting paths is called into play by more intense acti- 
vation. We are able to offer in addition physiological proof of 
a different kind that the peripheral conducting systems are nerve 
nets, and that the central paths of nervous transmission are part 
of a synaptic system, to which the term ^ reflex^ may properly be 
applied. This proof is based upon the assumption that the 
effect of strychnine affords a good test of synaptic transmission. 
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The following notes are derived from observations with eleven 
Chromodoris of medium size (10 to 14 cm. in length) into which 
1 cc. of half-saturated strychnine hydrosulphate in sea-^^'ater 
had been injected. This quantity was found by othertests not to 
be fatal and to be the optimal concentration for our purpose. 
The injection was made into the region of the heart, on the dorsal 
surface. The behavior of each animal was studied individually, 
before injection, during the action of the strychnine, and after 
its effects had worn off. As a control, each individual was 
studied in comparison with an animal into which 1 cc. of sea- 
water had been injected. The latter operation had no detectable 
consequences of any kind. Tactile activation was mostly used. 
The results herein summarized are to be compared with tho^ 
given in the first section (p. 267). 

Following strychnine injection, the body remains for some 
minutes much contracted, its surface being ' wrinkled’ and thrown 
into edematous blebs; the genital papilla is protruded, and the 
posterior mantle glands are made prominent, owing to the forcing 
of fluid into the spaces surrounding them. These effects appear 
under any conditions leading to pronounced general contraction of 
the body muscles. The gill collar, however, is strongly con- 
tracted in a peculiar way, its edge being rolled outward. The foot 
is folded together lengthwise and does not attach to the sub- 
stratum. The gill plumes remain half contracted within the 
branchial collar. The plumes tend to exhibit more or less rhyth- 
mic contractions, followed by rapid but incomplete expansion; 
perhaps this is in some way mechanically induced by the beat of 
the heart, which distorts the neighboring dorsal integument. 
The reaction of the gill plumes to shading is not apparent. 

After the lapse of half an hour to an hour in different indi- 
viduals, the body is less strongly contracted, the gill plumes 
more fully extended. The reactions of the plumes to touch are 
curious and important at this point : to a single touch, a plume 
reacts precisely as in non-strychninized individuals; but when 
two successive touches are administered to adjacent plumes, the 
reaction is of unexpected violence (fig. 6). A reaction of this 
amplitude is obtainable in normal animals only by six or seven 
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repeated proddings of the gill crown, but relatively slight taps of 
adjacent plumes will produce this effect under strychnine. The 
^rhiupphores^ are not retracted under th^e circumstances; 
whereas, if the 'rhinophores’ themselves are touched, the gill 
plumes do contract. 

In some individuals the ^rhinophores' were found to retract 
noticeably, but not completely, when a bit of graphite or the end 
of a glass rod or of an aluminum wire was brought near them 
(within 2 to 3 mm., but not touching). Presumably this repre- 
sents a heightened tactile irritability such as that seen in some 
teleosts (Crozier, T8 c) after the removal of the eyes (i.e., when 
the central reflex interference of optic impulses has been re- 



Fig. 6 Outline of Chromodoris to show giil-crowii reaction under strychnine. 

moved). This t 3 rpe of irritability is not apparent in the non- 
strychninized animal. 

After one hour, the dorsum is still wrinkled, but the animal 
attempts to creep, usually falling over to one side after such an 
attempt has endured for two to three minutes. The main body is 
no longer forcibly contracted, but usually assumes a gentle spiral 
form about the long axis, the head pointing downward on one 
side, the Tail^ of the foot pointing upward and to the opposite 
side; the surface of the foot is for the most part longitudinally 
folded. Touching a >hinophore’ causes both it and its mate to 
retract; sometimes the opposite 'rhinophore^ contracts before the 
stimulated one, and usually the gill plumes contract also. The 
lightest touch applied to a tentacle causes the homolateral 
‘rhinophore’ to be fully retracted. When a ^rhinophorar collar 
is touched, it contracts, sphincter-wise, so quickly and so forcibly, 
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that the , 'rhinophore' has difficulty in being itself retracted 
within its pocket; this behavior is never seen normally. If the 
anterior edge of the buccal veil is touched at one side, there 
results, as in the normal nudibranch, a homolateral 'rhinophore’ 
retraction, and also a retraction of the gill crown, which is rarely 
seen except under strychnine. 

After one and one-half to two hours, the pharynx invariably 
becomes extended; if touched at the side, an exceedingly violent 
homolateral head response is the result. If the lips be touched, 
however lightly, both ^rhinophores/ as well as the proboscis, are 
violently retracted. On reextension, the ‘rhinophores' both 
retract when either one is touched, but the pharynx (extended) 
does not contract at all. Nor at any other time does ‘rhinophora’ 
activation induce retraction of the pharynx. 

In all of these reactions, for example, when both Vhinophores^ 
retract as the result of one of them being touched, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to secure the double response for five 
to ten minutes subsequent to the reaction, although each one 
responds to local activation readily enough after a 1- or 2-minute 
refractory period; this is true of the double response independ- 
ently of whether the ^rhinophore’ first activated or the opposite 
one is the one subsequently stimulated. A precisely similar 
relation appears in the other responses studied. 

This period is usually succeeded by one (two and one-half to 
three hours after injection) during which a light tactile stimula- 
tion of one ^rhinophore’ causes both the opposite one and the 
pharynx (still extended) as well as the tentacles and gill plumes, 
to be retracted. 

These effects of strychnine injection become obliterated after 
the lapse of three and one-half to four hours, under the conditions 
used in the experiments, and the animals return to an essentially 
normal state so far as their reactions are concerned. At no time 
is the response of the gill crown to shading (vide infra) in any 
way enhanced. 

4. If these results are compared with those given for normal am- 
mals (section 1 ), it will be seen that strychnine has a pronounced 
effect upon those responses involving irreciprocal conduction, 
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and upon the reactions shown by experiments, with the central 
ganglia eliminated, to involve central transmission tracts. The 
progressive development of the strychnine effect, in point of time 
after injection, upon the several responses investigated; the 
pronounced refractory phi^jse following each response involving 
the strychnine effect, and the enhancing nature of the effect 
itself, all point to the reflex nature of the nervous transmission 
concerned, since these effects are precisely those which strychnine 
exerts in decreasing synaptic resistance. On the other hand, the 
local responses, as seen particularly in the gill plumes, are not 
materially affected. Strychnine does not exert these effects upon 
de-ganglionated Chromodoris. Consequently we may assume, 
although we have not inquired as to the specific character of the 
strychnine effect, that peripherally, and in the d^tgrowths of the 
body wall (tentacles, pharynx, ^rhinophores,’ gill plumes) there 
are local nerve-nets concerned with local responses, that these 
nets are characteristically polarized, and that they are domi- 
nated by the central nervous system of the nudibranch, the latter 
* being essentially a synaptic system. 

111. PHOTIC EXCITATION 

1. Light 

Chromodoris is sensitive to light. Most of the many indi- 
viduals tested oriented directly toward a source of sunlight or of 
diffuse daylight. The tests were frequently made in a rectangular 
glass dish, enclosed in a covered dark chamber admitting light 
through a slot in the bottom of one end. Most of the indi- 
viduals moved immediately toward the light aperture and re- 
mained for a long time pressed against this end of the aquarium. 
Some continued to creep around the side of the dish when they 
came into a shadow, but ultimately, on coining again into the 
light, oriented toward it. Orientation is direct, without trial 
movements, ^nd the anterior end does not react to shading; 
neither does it respond to increase of hght intensity as such. In 
the great number of individuals which we have "handled at dif- 
ferent times, no exceptions were ever found to the occurrence ot 
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positive prototropism, although many individuals may for a time 
be inactive and may appear insensitive to light. This is notably 
true when two or more individuals are together in a dish, in which 
case, if they be ready for pairing, they may stimulate one another 
to conjugation. Even here, however, photic irritability is evi- 
denced in one respect, for in the dark (in w^ell aerated water) the 
gill crown is almost invariably contracted; upon illumination, 
even by the light of a match, the gills become extended; this 
occurs also during the progress of copulation in the dark. 

The directive effect of light is manifest not only in horizontal 
creeping, but also when the illumination is from above. Sunlight 
reflected from out-of-doors was caught by a second mirror and 
reflected vertically downward into a vessel containing Chrorao- 
doris. Active Iscomotion ensued, and many animals on reaching 
the side of the jar climbed it until they met the water surface, 
continuing then along the water line; whereas, on creeping outside 
the path of the light beam, the nudibranchs tended to return to 
the bottom of the dish. In successive tests the animals could be 
forced to creep upward when illuminated, going downward again 
during intervals of shade. 

The effect of illumination is distinctly a kinetic one. In a 
shaded dish the nudibranchs become quiet, but are set into activ- 
ity at once if hght be thrown on the dish. In spite of their 
positive phototropism, these nudibranchs tend under some con- 
ditions to collect in the shade. In a shallow dish well shaded 
on one-half, the dish being in a chamber admitting direct sun- 
light from above on one-half, there seemed to be a decided ten- 
dency for the Chromodoris to collect in the shade; whereas when 
diffuse light was used the light compartment was the one more 
frequented. This is explained by the fact that strong light in- 
duces greater activity, leading automatically to wandering move- 
ments, which become less pronounced in the shade, while with 
diffuse hght the photopositive behavior is not interfered with 
by photokinetic effects. If originally placed in Jhe dark com- 
partment, the Chromodoris wanders into the light. Even with 
direct sunlight, falling vertically into the light compartment, no 
reaction other than increased speed of creeping is detected. 
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The eyes of Chromodoris are small and are situated beneath 
the skin. They are in close relation with the supraoesophageal 
ganglionic mass, being connected therewith by means of short 
slender nerves running to small optic ganglia (Smallwood and 
Clark, T2). Externally, the region of their location in the nor- 
mally extended animal is indicated by two clear-blue areas 
immediately posterior to the Thinophores^ (fig. 1). In nudi- 
branchs found by previous test to be actively photopositive, these 
regions were cauterized with a hot needle. Subsequent experi- 
mentation showed that the photopositive behavior of these in- 
dividuals was in no way affected by the operation. A scar-like 
formation was produced, accompanied by some local puckering, 
together with a deep dorsal constriction and insinking of the 
body at the level of the bunr. The movements and general 
behavior of the animal are in no way altered.^ 

It is doubtful if operations of this type really interfere with the 
possible functioning of the eyes. Neverthefes, when tested with 
small areas of iUuminatioh, even when the Kght was very intense, 
the normal Chromodoris was found to be reactive at the anterior 
end, in the region of the eyes; the posterior end was non-reactive 
to sunlight concentrated with the aid of a lens of 30 cm. focal 
length when the heat rays had been eliminated. We are not in 
a position to decide as to whether the eyes are photosensitive 
(for they are not easily approached for excision tests), nor whether 
there are anterior integumentary receptors independent of the 
eyes. The Thinophores^ are not sensitive to hght. 

The gill plumes, however, — more or less completely retracted 
in the dark, as already described, — become fully expanded when 
the region of the branchial collar alone is illuminated. They do 
not become extended, it would appear, when only.^e anterior 
end of the animal is illuminated. Jbe latter difficult to 

make because anterior illumination induces active creeping. 

® The region of the skin bearing the eye spots has also been removed in a 
number of cased|* exposing the body cavity. Animals so prepared are photo- 
positive; they live for a week or more and seem in no way greatly incommoded 
by the operation. Through such a window in the skin it was attempted to 
stimulate the eyes directly, with a small spot-light. It seemed that the region 
of the eyes was sensitive to light, but the experiment should be repeated. 
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There is, at any rate, an instructiye correlation in these re- 
sponses: illumination induces creeping, and also induces extension 
of the branchial apparatus , it is to be presumed that increased 
oxidation necesssfty for locomotion is in this way assisted. The 
photopositive behavior of Chromodoris ■ is not accompanied by 
any reactions to changes of light intensity. It is an example of 
phototropism in, the strict sense, in which trial movements dp 
not appear. 

Long-continued observation of Chromodoris in the field has 
shown that the positive phototropism of this nudibranch is of 
great bionomic importance (Crozier, T6b, T8 c), a preponderat- 
ing element in natural behavior. On days when the sky is 
overcast, relatively few of them are to be found. The brighter 
the day, other things equal, the more of these nudibranchs 
one can collect in shallow areas. In suitable spots they can be 
observed to follow with precision the direction of the sinking 
sun, whether it leads up-hill or down, according to the nature of 
the bottom. In this photopositive befiavior C. zebra agrees with 
some Red Sea chromodorids, as described by Crossland (Tl), and - 
differs sharply with the behavior of C. roseapicta at Bermuda 
and with tropical chromodorids in general as indicated by Eliot’s 
(’04, ’10) experience. 

In any one locality where they abound, more of the nudi- 
branchs are obtainable in mid-aftemoon, on a sunny day, than 
in the morning. But this is true only during the cooler months 
of the year (October to May). During the summer, none, or a 
few only, are so obtainable in shallow water (e.g., in the mangrove 
creeks or on shallow grass flats), though search among the densely 
packed eelgrass usually shows that in June and in July a certain 
number are|till there. If one collects at early morning, before 
sunrise, in fairyland Creek, relatively large numbers of C. zebra 
can be had in June and in early July. As the sun rises, the nudi- 
branchs creep downward on the blades of eelgrass and turtle- 
grass, and by the time the sun has risen several hours, practically 
none are to be seen. 

In view of the positive phototropism’ of C. zebra, consistently 
exhibited by individuals of every size, this phenomenon was very 
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puzzling^ — especially since it was found that nudibranchs ob- 
tained (in Fairyland Creek) before sunrise, and tested immediately 
with lateral light, were without exception photopositive. 
No reversal of the customary phototropism occurs, under these 
conditions, at the time of sunrise. Nor is C. zebra photonega- 
tive immediately after long exposure to the dark; but even if this 
sl^ould be true, it would not explain the natural behavior 
described. 

Several possibilities were considered, among others the possible 
reversion of phototropism by rise in temperature. The tempera- 
ture of the water in Fairyland Creek was 24“ to 25°C. just before 
sunrise. The water is very shallow, and is rapidly heated by the 
sun^s rays so that it quickly reaches a temperature of 27“ to 28“ 
as the sun rises. But the phototropism of C. zebra is not altered 
at any temperature between 17“ and 31°; at the higher tempera- 
tures orientation is quicker, and still toward the light. Other 
possibilities are dealt with in a preceding section (p. 277). 

The positive phototropism of C. zebra is not affected by pro- 
longed starvation (four months; Crozier, T8 c), and is the same 
in sense with animals dredged at various depths down to 8 fathoms; 
nor does it vary with the reproductive condition of the animal. 

Shading 

The gill crown of C. zebra reacts to shading, after a detectable 
latent interval. No other portion of the animal's surface is 
sensitive in this respect. The giU plumes must themselves be 
shaded in order to produce a response. The reaction in question 
is in the form of an incomplete retraction of the gill crown, ac- 
companied by longitudinal contraction of the individual plumes. 
The responses are exceedingly variable. The first reaction ob- 
tained from an animal which has for some time been undisturbed, 
in the light, is likely to be the most pronounced. This is not 
always true. Subsequent successive shadings commonly evoke 
a faint contraction of the plumes, the crown as a whole being 
little if at all retracted. This reaction is precisely similar to that 
which may be induced by tactile irritation of the gills, but the 
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time occupied by the contraction process is less in the case of a 
shading response (0.6 to 1.0 seconds) than in a tactile reaction 
involving about the same degree of muscular activity. 

The duration of the shadow must be appreciable to have a 
detectable effect. The duration increases with the size of the 
animal. For nudibranchs 10 to 12 cm. long, an opaque body, 
such as one's hand, moving at about 50 to 60 cm. a second between 
the gills and the sun provides very nearly the threshold of acti- 
vation. With the removal of the shading the gill plumes expand j 
they tend to remain contracted in the dark, provided the whole 
animal or its posterior end is shaded. If, while the plumes them- 
selves are contracting as the result of shading, the light be sud- 
denly or slowly increased again, the retraction of the gill crown 
is inhibited and protrusion begins. 

It was previously shown that the total response of the gill 
crown involves two reactions : contraction of each gill plume and 
the retraction of the whole branchial apparatus. These are quite 
distinct things. The retraction and extension of the gill crown 
is brought about by muscles at its base. This is determined by 
the acting light intensity, owing apparently to the fact that bright 
light decreases the tonus of the muscles in this region, allowing 
fluid to accumulate there, under pressure from other portions of 
the body. The reflex contraction of basal muscles causes the 
crown to be retracted. The contraction of the individual plumes, 
however, is determined by shading as such; because, after the 
initial twitch or longitudinal contraction of the plumes they 
become relaxed even if the state of decreased light intensity 
continues. The plumes do not react to suddenly increased illu- 
mination. The degree of contraction of the gill plumes when 
shaded determines whether the whole crown shall be retracted or 
not. The relations here are very similar to those previously 
discussed under the head of the tactile activation of the plumes. 
If the self-contraction of the plumes be sufficiently violent, more 
or less complete contraction of the whole crown ensues; in this 
case the reextension of the gill crown commences within a few 
seconds, as under tactile activation, even though the shading re- 
mains constant and the crown may not be fully reextended. The 
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shading response is therefore to be sharply distinguished from 
gill-crown retraction; the former is a local matter, involving the 
plumes individually, through their local and probably non-syn- 
aptic nerve nets (since strychnine has no effect whatever in 
increasing ,the shading response^ ; the latter is a reflex effect 
(compare strychnine experiments cited in section I), so far as con- 
traction under shading is concerned, and when not secondarily 
involved, owing to the gill plume reactions, is governed solely by 
the constant intensity of the light (granted optimal conditions 
of oxygen supply). 

The extent of the gill-plume reaction to shading is very vari- 
able in different individuals, and it has not been possible to control 
this variability. Sometimes every animal in a dish was found 
markedly sensitive, in other cases only one or two gave detectable 
reactions. Subsequent investigation showed that strands of 
slime connecting one individual with another occasionally caused 
one sensitive animal to stimulate others confined with it (Parker, 
^08, for a not dissimilar instance in the behavior of Amphioxus). 
Even when studied in individual aquaria, however, great vari- 
ability was found. Sensitivity to shading was not enhanced by 
confinement in the dark or in the light even for lengthy periods. 

Successive shadings at 30-second intervals elicit responses 
growing rapidly more feeble, commonly failing after the third 
or fourth. Here again, however, variability is very great; one 
individual gave twenty such successive reactions. 

Sunlight, diffuse daylight, light from an incandescent bulb, 
were each efficient for the production of shading reactions. The 
visible region of wave lengths is concerned, since responses are 
obtained on shading through several thicknesses of glass. Tests 
with ray filters showed that the cutting off of light passing through 
a blue filter (X 523-450) produced good reactions, whereas that 
through a red filter (X 690-634) most often failed. Experi- 
ments with green and yellow filters gave no clear result. This 
agrees with results obtained in similar experiments, employing 
the same ray filters, with a barnacle (Crozier, 45 a, p. 273) and 
with Chiton (Arey and Crozier, 49). 
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Some other nudibranchs, as Hermaea and certain Aeolids 
(Garstang, '90, p. 423), and Facelina goslingi, are also reactive 
to shading. In Facelina the anterior end is the sensitive part. 
It responds to decreased light intensity by a quick retraction of 
the head, followed by its rapid reextension. The head end must 
itself be shaded in order to produce this effect. The response 
occupies 0.6 to 1.0 second, and is followed by a 0.5 to 1.0 minute 
refractory period during which no shading response can be 
ehcited. It is very difficult to fatigue this reaction, probably 
owing to the long refractory period; after twelve to fifteen suc- 
cessive shadings and reactions there was no evidence of exhaustion. 

3. Discussion 

On the ground of their respective modes of distribution upon 
the surface of the animal, it would appear that tactile and photic 
irritability are served by quite distinct receptive mechanisms. 
Especially is this so in the case of shading. After complete ex- 
haustion of the shading response, as well as during the brief 
refractory periods in which shading is non-effective, tactile irri- 
tability of the gill plumes seems not in any way impaired. Since 
precisely similar motor effects are concerned, we may conclude 
that exhaustion of the receptors for shading does not interfere 
with tactile irritability, and hence that the receptive mechanisms 
are respectively distinct even upon the gill plumes. 

Shading and light of constant intensity also act upon diverse 
receptors, since the reactions they induce are spatially separate 
and quite distinct in character. If the eyes of C. zebra are pho- 
to*sensitive, we must conclude that they are not the only photo- 
receptors concerned in the activating effect of light of constant 
intensity/ as is shown by the behavior of the gill crown. The 
hhinophores- are preeminently sensitive to touch, but are not 
reactive to light. 

Speaking in general terms, we may, then, distinguish at least 
three classes of differentiated receptors in Chromodoris: tactile 
organs, light-detecting organs, organs sensitive to sudden dimi- 
nution of light intensity. The absence of morphologically special- 
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ized nerve terminals in the integument is no objection to this 
view; physiologically, no other interpretation is possible, and even 
if free nerve terminals were the only form of peripheral nervous 
organs they would have to be regarded as coming into association 
with epithelial cells so specialized as to be capable of differential 
excitability. The receptor distinctions here found are quali- 
tative in character, cannot be referred to the quantitative dif- 
ferences between the action of the several sources of excitation 
(light, touch, etc.), and afford no support to the theory of gen- 
eralized sense organs open to homologous activation by a 
diversity of means. 


IV. THERMAL EXCITATION 

The relation of thermal conditions to the effectiveness of other 
sources of activation (mechanical, photic, or chemical), and to 
the animal as a whole, is of interest in connection with the possible 
operation of heat and cold as specific activating agents. We 
have not investigated the possibility that there may occur in 
Chromodoris seasonal variations in thermal sensitivity, the 
following tests being concerned with individuals collected in 
shallow water during June and July. 

a. When placed in sea-water cooled to 15“C., Chromodoris remains 
relatively quiet. Tactile responses are elicited without more than a 
slight decrease in irritability. During the winter months, however, 
when kept constantly at a temperature of al^ut 17®, tactile responses 
are apparently of lower amplitude than during the summer; the ani- 
mals also move about somewhat less freely. _ ^ 

After two or three minutes subsequent to immersion in water at 10 , 
the animal remains stationary; responses to touch are very feeble. 
The gill crown tends to remain partly contracted within its collar. ‘A 
few general contractive movements of the body are seen when the ani- 
mal is first suddenly transferred to water of this temperature, but, 
since they were not evidenced when the water is slowly cool^, down 
to 10® (ten minutes for the decrease from 26® to 10®), and since they 
are seen also at 15° when the nudibranth is suddenly transferred to 
water at that temperature, it is ftnly on the basis of the gill reaction 
that water at 10° can be held to be stimulating. 

At 4® to 5° the ^rhinophores’ and the gills remain contracted, usu- 
ally completely so. The whole body is ordinarily contracted to a con- 
siderable extent, after a few preliminary movements of extension and 
slow longitudinal contraction. After five minutes, tactile responsive- 
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ness, disappears. Chromodoris will slowly recover after fifteen min- 
utes' exposipe to 4“C. This is probably the lowest temperature which 
Chromodoris can endure for a similar period and yet recover. 

At temperatures of 32® to 35®, the genital papilla becomes extended, 
in some cases iinmediately; after fifteen to thirty minutes the pro- 
boscis is almost invariably protruded. The gills also contract notice- 
ably upon first immersing the nudibranch, but are subsequently ex- 
tended very fully. The attachment of the foot is rarely accomplisht'd, 
the animal lying upon its side in an apparently ‘exhausted' state. 
Tactile irritability is very low. In a number of instances the rhino- 
phores could not be caused to retract when the head region was stimu- 
lated. Chromodoris survives an hour’s exposure to sea-water of 32® 
to 35®. 

Immersion in water at 37® to 38® causes the nudibranch to become 
active for several minutes, but a quiescent state quickly ensues. Tactile 
reactivity disappears, except on the gills. Some individuals recover 
from a thirty-minute exposure to this degree of heat. 

At 40®, the nudibranch showed writhing movements for one minute, 
and then became quiet and remained more or less contracted. After 
two minutes the gills plumes were curled, but later became exteinled, 
and were then found reactive to touch. The rest of the body surface 
seemed insensitive to touch. After twenty minutes the tactile response 
of the gill became very weak. 

At 42°, mild writhing movements were evidenced for two minutes; 
the giUs sometimes became curled, but in any event were quickly 
expanded. After three to four minutes no tactile responses were ob- 
tained from the gills. Chromodoris withstands six to ten minutes 
expdsure to this temperature, but does not fullty recover. 

Immersion in water at 44° leads to rather sharp writhing move- 
ments, lasting several minutes, after which the animal is much elon- 
gated with the gills expanded. No tactile responses from the gills after 
three minutes. One individual showed some movement of the foot and 
body when transferred to sea-water at noimal temperature after being 
for seven minutes at 44°. 

Temperatures above 45® usually produce death, accompanied by 
considerable contraction, within five to ten minutes. 

There appears from these tests to be something akin to 'cold' 
activation at about 10°, at which temperature the gill crown is 
partially contracted; some general body movements are also ex- 
hibited upon immersing the animal in sea-water cooled to this 
degree. The anaesthetising effect of low temperature is very 
evident in Chromodoris. Noticeable contraction of the gills 
occurs also at 32°, which represents probably the minimal tern- • 
perature for a distinct 'heat' stimulus. 
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b. Change in temperature has an immediate effect upon the 
rate of the heart beat in Chromodoris. The thin-walled heart 
lies near the dorsal surface of the animal, immediately anterior 
to the gill crown. Its pulsations can be plainly seen and rather 
accurately Timed^ in the intact animal. The rate of contraction 
of the auricle varies greatly in different individuals under closely 
similar external conditions — from 7.2 to 22 seconds being re- 
quired for ten beats at 24° to 25°C. in a number of animals 
examined. The frequency of the beats is readily controlled by 
the temperature, as. may be seen in the following notes of an 
experiment with one individual: 


Individual A 

Temperature C. 

25° (Room temperature) 

30° after 3 minutes immersion 

after 15 minutes immersion 

after 20 minutes immersion 

after 40 minutes immersion 

25° 

35° after 5 minutes immersion 

after 10 minutes immersion 

after 15 minutes immersion 


SecOTida for tO beats 

22.0 

14.4 

14.0 

13.6 

...... 20.5 

20.5 

11.0 

10.5 

10.0 


In this experiment the pulsation rate is a little more than 
doubled by a rise of 10° (25° to 35°), but the relation between rate 
and temperature is a linear one (fig. 7, .4), not ^exponential.’ 
Other experiments checked this finding (ig. 7, B), so far as the 
temperature range 20° to 35° is concerned. At temperatures 
above 35° the heart beat became faint and irregular, following a 
preliminary acceleration, and hence difficult to count. Below 
18° the heart beat could not easily be counted in the intact 
animal, because of its faintness, but it seemed (see dotted 'line, 
fig. 7, B) that the straight-line relation between frequency and 
temperature was departed from at the lower temperatures. 

c. In the attempt to localize, possible areas of special thermal 
sensitivity, small volumes of warm water were applied from a 
pipette to different regions of the animars surface. The an- 
terior end seemed the most sensitive part, but it was not deli- 
cately so. A stream of water running under low pressure from 
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a heated tank was allowed to flow over various portions of the 
surface. A delicate thermometer held in a position corresponding 
to that of the part concerned was used to get some idea of the 
temperature of the water stream. The current did not stimulate. 
With sea-water at 40°C., the buccal veil seemed the most sensi- 
tive part. The tentacles also gave good responses. The gills 
likewise reacted locally to water of about this temperature. Not 



Temp./G. 

Fig. 7 Relation of the rSite of the heart beat to temperature, in two indi- 
viduals, A and B, 

until water was used issuing from the tube at a temperature of 
nearly 50'' were well-defined reactions had from the Thinophores/ 
the tactile irritation occasioned by the stream can hardly have 
been very important in these experiments, since with the water 
at a lower temperature issuing at the same rate the rhinophores 
were not activated. 

Efforts made in this way to localize a 'cold' response were 
9uite unsatisfactory. The gills react to water at 9^ to 10 by 
Weak contraction. 
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Sunlight concentrated by a lens of 30-cm. focal length gave 
a very hot spot of light even when screened by 30 cm. of sea- 
water. This spot was allowed to fall upon different parts of Chrc- 
modoris' surface. Even though to ope's hand the heat stimu- 
lation by this focussed beam was intense, it evoked only local 
reactions — absolutely restricted to the part stimulated— on all 
parts except the buccal veil and mouth region. The buccal veil 
and the tentacles were the most sensitive parts, and they were 
about equally sensitive, so far as could be judged. The ^rhino- 
phores’ gave merely weak homolateral responses, but when the 
spot of (light and) heat was allowed to fall on the oral area, 
the animal bent sharply away. Immediately outside the central 
part of the focussed beam, when not sharply focussed, the heat 
effect was slight, as tested with a thermometer, but the light cone 
brilliant; this light did not, however, stimulate the integument 
of the oral region. Therefore the foregoing responses must have 
been due to heat. 

Experiments were then made in a trough 30 cm. long, contain- 
ing sea- water and heated at one end. When the water at this 
end was at 32° to 33°C. and that at the other 25°, a Chromodoris 
was introduced at the cooler end of the trough. The heated end 
was toward the light coming from a window facing the sun, and 
the Chromodoris tended therefore to move into the region of the 
warmer water. In seven experiments the nudibranchs tested 
moved promptly toward the light, but ceased moving, elevated 
the anterior part of the foot from the substratum, and contracted 
the buccal area when they encountered water of 31° to 32°. 

d. These several lines of evidence point to the existence of 
well-defined, though not very delicate, thermal sensitivity. The 
limiting temperatures (for ‘cold’ 10°C. and for ‘heat’ about 
32°C.) are extreme, so far as the normal experience of the nudi- 
branchs is concerned. Nevertheless, under natural conditions, 
temperatures of 31° are met with in shallow water, and even 
lower temperatures may have a distinctly directive effect. The 
temperature responses in C. zebra are so vague as to be difficult 
to study carefully; we cannot say that ‘heat’ and ‘cold’ receptors 
are distinct, but it seems probable that ‘heat’ receptors are dis- 
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tinct from tactile sense oi^ans and from photoreceptors. The 
thermal sensitivity of Chromodoris seems distinctly superior to 
that of Chiton (Arey and Crozier, T9). 

V. CHEMICAL EXCITATION 

a. The general surface of the body of Chromodoris is capa- 
ble of being sensorially activated by diverse chemical agents 
(Arey, T7, T8). The dorsal and lateral skin reacts locally to 
chemical irritation by forming deep pit-like depressions. The 
^rhinophores/ oral tentacles, gill plumes, and mantle edge are all 
open to chemical activation. The Thinophores’ and oral ten- 
tacles are in a general way the most sensitive parts. The reac- 
tions elicited from these and other portions of the nudibranch’s 
surface are identical with those to mechanical excitation. 

In testing the distribution of chemical excitability, equal 
amounts of various solutions were allowed to flow from a capil- 
lary pipette with its tip at an approximately uniform distance 
from the surface in each test. Care was used to avoid mechan- 
ical stimulation from the stream. About 0.5 cc. of fluid was 
employed, the nudibranchs being submerged in sea-water. 

Rain water or distilled water used in this way affords a weak 
stimulation everywhere, save on the gill plumes, where it usually 
fails. The responses are local, never involving movements of the 
body as a whole. Sea-water diluted with three times its volume 
of rain-water did not induce any reactions. Sea-water evapo- 
rated to half its original volume was effective for excitation; the 
Thinophores' and the head region were noticeably reactive, the 
rest of the body less so. 

Rain-water is, of course, fatal as a medium for the whole 
animal, which lives about forty-five minutes when completely 
immersed in it; within fifteen minutes the sensitivity of the 
'rhinophores* to mechanical and to chemical excitation is oblit- 
erated. The Thinophores,^ gill plumes, and body musculature 
contract greatly on first submej^ing the animal in rain-water, but 
the Thinophores’ and gills are subsequently extended. Under 
the conditions of the following tests, however, osmotic relations 
are not of primary importance. 
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b. Substances of the sugar group are quite ineffective for 
chemical stimulation of the body surface. Maltose and sucrose 
solutions, 1 M in rain-water, or saturated lactose solutions 
(0.5 M±) induced no response. Glycerin, 2 M and 3 M, was 
reacted to by all portions of the surface; more dilute solutions 
were ineffective; stimulation w^as in this case of osmotic origin. 

Solutions of several alkaloids: cocaine (0.01 M), nicotine 
(0.03 M), and weak solutions of curare gave very slight activa- 
tions; atropine sulphate (0.01 M) was. quite stimulating. Solu- 
tions of urea (0.1 M) and of urethane (0.005 M) likewise failed 
to stimulate, although chloretone (0.005 M) gave good responses 
from all parts. These solutions were made up in sea-water. As 
a whole, the alkaloids and narcotics were relatively inefficient 
for activation. 

The following substances were found capable of producing 
sensory activation: neutral salts, various acids, KOH, ethyl 
alcohol (0.1 M), irritants such as H 2 O 2 , and various essential 
oils. These substances, in appropriate concentration, led to 
pronounced reactions involving the whole body. 

In the characteristic features of their activation, no less than 
in the variety of substances to which reaction is given, the gen- 
erally distfibiited chemical sense of Chromodoris resembles that 
of other marine animals (Arey and Crozier, T9). Thus in 0.625 
M solution in rain-water, the chlorides of the alkalies are effective 
in the following order: 

NaCl Very weak responses. 

I Mild responses, chiefly trom the ^rhinophorea’ and oral tentacles. 
The remainder of the general surface but weakly reactive; no 
clear differences obtainable between the effects of these two 
salts. 

KCl Extremely strong reactions from all regions. 

From the relative vigor of the responses attending stimulation 
of the mouth region and of the Thinophores,^ the cation order of 
efficiency is 

K>NH, Li>Na. 

The stimulation here is primarily a matter of the cation. KCl, 
KB, KI, and KNOg lead to equally strong reactions from all 
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parts. GaGla and MgSOi (0.625 N) did not activate; MgCU gave 
fairly good responses over the whole surface of the nudibranch. 
The limiting dilutions of different substances effective for acti- 
vation are likewise characteristic. For any one substance the 
distribution of limiting effective concentrations for the different 
parts of the body affords a measure of their respective recep- 
tivities. In the following summary it will be seen that the 
several concentrations^ especially for the oral region, are of the 
orders of magnitude found in the stimulation of other animals: 


Picric Acid, dissolved in sea-water. 

M/150 Good, strong reactions everywhere, 

M/200 Gill plumes respond weakly, or merely flatten out against the 
body wall. 


M/500 1 
M/1,OOOJ 
M/4,000 


M/8,000 

M/10,000 


Good responses everywhere, except from the gills. 

Oral tentacles still very sensitive 'Rhinophores' less sensi- 
tive: they may merely bend before the stream of acid, and 
not distinctly contract. The dorsal skin is also slightly 
sensitive 

Same as M/4,000, but weaker. 

The mantle edge fails to respond; the edge of the foot, espe- 
cially its anterior part, is still sensitive. Response from the 
oral tentacles is more constant than from the 'rhinophores.' 

T his solution is distinctly bitter to human taste. 


KCl, in rain-water. 

M/700 Gill-plume reaction weak. 

M/1,000 No response from the gills. 

No responses distinguishable from those to an equal volume 
of rain-water were obtainable with weaker concentrations. 

In sea-water solution the reactions from the different regions of ohe body, at 
M/400 concentration, indicated the following regional order of decreasing irrita- 


bility (Crozier, 16 a, p. 272) : 

anterior tentacles, ‘rhinophores’ > base of the gill > crown > buccal 
■ mantle > posterior mantle veil > lateral mantle edge (ventral surface) 
> edge of foot (at the sides) > dorsal integument. 

KOH, in rain-water. 

M/300 Gill plumes commonly fail to react. 

KCl, in rain-water. 

M/3 Responses from all parts. ■ 

M/16 No responses from gill plumes. 

M/50 Doubtful if the responses are distinct from those to ram-water 
in sea-water. 

M/16 Gill plume reactions fail. 

No reactions from any part 
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c. From the comparative reactivities of different parts of the 
body and from the relative limiting concentrations of each sub- 
stance required for the activation of these parts, the distribution 
of general chemical sensitivity can be made out over the body 
surface of Chromodoris. These two criteria lead to mutually 
concordant results, as an inspection of the preceding paragraphs 
will disclose. 

The gill plumes are distinctly the least sensitive of the out- 
growths from the body; the oral tentacles probably the most 
sensitive; the ^rhinophores' almost as sensitive as the oral ten- 
tacles, but occupying apparently an intermediate position. On 
the ground of distribution, it would appear that chemoreception 
is served by distinct receptors, for the gill plumes are reactive 
to shading, touch, etc., as already described, in a way which 
indicates their possession of delicate receptive mechanisms for 
these sources of activation, yet their chemical reactivity is slight. 
Evidence of similar import is afforded by comparing the responses 
of the oral tentacles and of the ^rhinophores.^ At elevated 
temperatures (38°C.), tactile responsiveness is quickly destroyed 
on all parts, but sensitivity to KCl solution (0.625 M) is pre- 
served. After complete exhaustion to shading, the gills are 
fully respoftsive to KCl, M/1,000 picric acid, etc. 

The genus Chromodoris is characterized by the fact that 
many, or most, of its members tend to develop a blue or purple 
pigmentation of the skin. This pigment is a delicate indicator 
of acidity (Crozier, T4, 16 a), turning pink with acids. This 
color change is not indicative of an alkaline reaction in the cell 
interior (Simroth, 14, p. 484), because, although the cell contents 
are more acid than sea-water, the pigment is still blue under 
faintly acid conditions (Crozier, 16 a). This natural indicator 
offers an exceedingly favorable opportunity for studies on the 
penetrability of cells for acids, leading to the possibility of in- 
vestigating the nature of the reaction between acid and tissue 
in the process of stimulation (Crozier 18 a). In the case of 
neutral salts, we must also suppose that stimulation is due to 
some chemical influence of ‘the salt upon the surface of the 
receptive elements, possibly owing to the fact that the applied 
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salt influences the ionization of protein salts located at these 
surfaces. The very beautiful experiments of Loeb ('18 a, b) open 
a way to precise interpretation of this matter. The relative 
effectiveness of various ions of neutral salts follows an order 
familiar in many cases of physiological action, frequently regarded 
as evidence of action upon the colloidal, as distinct from simply 
chemical, properties of tissue proteins. These effects cannot be 
interpreted in terms of ‘permeability/ since, according to Osfer- 
hout's (T6) exact experiments, the influence of neutral salts 
upon permeability does not follow this plan. Neither for salts nor 
for acids can stimulation be regarded as due to increased per- 
meability of the cell surface. 

d. Those reactions of Chromodoris which concern its ‘behavior' 
in the larger sense have to do with feeding and with copulation. 
The generally accepted idea that the ‘rhinophores' are specialized 
chemoreceptive organs concerned with olfaction has been already 
disproved (Arey, T7, '18). C. zebra does, hoAvever, give evidence 
of being activated by low concentrations of materials secreted 
by its companions. These reactions are chemopositive, they 
are of several kinds, and they are important for conjugation. 
It is also probable that chemoreception enters into food taking, 
for it is only when creeping upon algae that the radula is 
brought into operation. 

When several sexually ripe nudibranchs are placed in a dish, 
they very soon protrude the genital papilla, and move toward one 
another* In fresh sea-water, as, e.g., in an aquarium with running 
water, conjugation is quickly effected.® 

These nudibranchs produce constantly, when undisturbed, 
more concentratedly if irritated (Crozier, '16 b), a curiously pene- 
trating ‘spicy' odor. This odor is evident in sea-water with which 
they have been in contact. If the water is unchanged it assumes a 
blue color owing to the secretion of pigment. In stagnant water a 
Chromodoris may, but usually does not, protrude the genital 

® According to Pelseneer (’ll), and as we also have observed, many smaller 

nudibranchs deposit several egg masses following each insemination. In Chro- 
fuodoris this is not tnie, a single egg mass being the consequence of each insemi- 
nation (Crozier, ’18'^). 
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papilla when isolated by itself. In stagnant (i.e., non-circulating) 
water copulation is interfered with (Crozier, ^18 d); although the 
nudibranchs may be active and healthy. These facts indicate a 
chemopositive response to low concentrations of some secretion, 
which is inhibited by higher concentrations. Mating behavior 
remains the same after the ‘rhinophores’ have been amputated. 
Therefore the Thinophores’ are not of special importance for this 
rest>onse. 

Not only is the genital papilla protruded, but the pharynx 
as well is everted, even before two conjugating individuals come 
into contact. It is very difficult to experiment with the sensi- 
tivity of the pharynx, because it is seldom extruded in a position 



Fig, 8 The 'mouthing' behavior of Chromodoris preparatory to copulation 

favorable for observations, but it is undoubtedly very sensitive 
both to touch and to chemical activation. To KCl, M/20 in 
sea-water, the lips of the fully protruded pharynx were found more 
sensitive than its outer surface, whereas the walls of the organ 
(section I) were more reactive than the lips to touch. It usually 
happens that before becoming mutually adjusted for copulation 
(Crozier, T8 d), the nudibranchs pass the end of the pharynx 
over each other’s surface, moving closer together the while (fig. 8). 
It seems hardly doubtful that the lips are the chief chemore- 
ceptive regions in this case, because they may be the only parts 
in contact with the other animal. This form of chemical attrac- 
tion is curious, because 'sexual’ secretions can hardly be involved 
in a functioning hermaphrodite when reciprocal fertilization 
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takes place (Crozier, '18 d) ; still, it is possible, for one of the indi- 
viduals is conimonly more active than the other in the maneuvers 
preliminary to copulation, 

VI. SUMMARY 

1. Physiological evidence is adduced for the existence in Chro- 
modoris zebra of differentiated receptive mechanisms mediating 
reactions to tactile, chemical, and shading stimulation, to the 
constant intensity of light, and perhaps to heat. 

2. Locally, responses of the general integument and all of the 
outgrowths of the body, gill plumes, 'rhinophores/ tentacles, 
pharynx, depend upon locally contained, peripheral, non-synaptic 
networks. In the gill plumes, and probably in the other pro- 
jecting parts, these nerve nets are polarized. 

3. Reactions involving parts distant from the site of activation 
depend upon central, ganglionic, transmission. The peculi- 
arities of heterolateral response; of irreciprocal conduction be- 
tween the several homolateral parts; and of behavior following 
strychnine injection, show this central nervous system to be 
essentially synaptic. 

4. The nudibranch is positively phototropic, the chief recep- 
tive organs probably being the eyes. The branchial collar is 
also sensitive to light, which causes the gill plumes to be ex- 
panded. The gill plumes react by contraction when they arc 
shaded; this response is very variable. When sexually ripe, 
Chromodoris is negatively geotropic. It is negatively rhcotropic 
to strong water currents, the directive organs being the Thino- 
phores.' Vibrations transmitted through the water are not 
responded to. Temperatures of 3r to 32®C. induce negative 
reactions. Chemotropic reactions to body secretions of other 
individuals lead to conjugation; ^olfactory’ stimulation (which 
does not essentially involve the Thinophores') as well as ‘gusta- 
tory' stimulation (of the Kps) are concerned in this behavior. 

5. The locomotion of Chromodoris is primarily muscular, not 
ciliary, the active part being the outer lateral margins of the 
foot, which suck locally. Progression is strongly polarized in 
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the anterior direction. The foo^i is positively stereotropic, and 
when removed from a surface folds together laterally. These 
latter peculiarities enable the animal to creep upon narrow blades 
of eel grass where it feeds. The stereotropism of the anterior 
end of the foot is responsible for righting behavior; there is 
no apparent statolythic control of dorsoventral body orientation. 

Dyer Island, Bermuda. 

June, 
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Resumen por el autor, Matsuziro Takenouchi. 

Institute Wistar de Anatomia y Biologia. 

Estudios sobre la supuesta funcidn endocrina de la glandula timo 
(rata albina) . 

El suero procedente de conejos immunizados con la substancia 
del timo de la rata albina presenta una reaccibn de precipitina 
positiva con el extracto del timo, pero esta reaccibn no es estricta- 
mente especifica. El suero anti-tbnico de conejo no produce 
ninguna accibn hemolitica positiva con los corpuseulos sau- 
guineos de la rata cuando se usa como complemento el normal 
del conejillo de indias o el suero de la rata. Los sueros anti- 
timicos inyectados en ratas no producen smtomas de “anafilaxia 
primaria” ni tampoco afectan al crecimiento de estas. El 
autor no ba observado modificaciones en las vlsceras. Tla 
observado casi los mismos resultados con el suero anti-testicular 
de conejos inyectados con emulsibn dc testiculo de rata. Ha 
intentado provocar la produccibn de hemolisinas en los conejos 
mediante la inyeccibn de corpiisculos sangumeos de la rata lava- 
dos, pero el suero normal de la rata con su complemento no 
puedc activar la hemolisina contra los corpuseulos sangumeos dc 
esta, a causa de la presencia de una substancia inhibidora. El 
polio no es animal adecuado para la produccibn de hemolisina 
capaz de actuar sobre los corpuseulos sangumeos de la rata. 
Nuestro intento de producir suero anti-timico energico en el 
conejo mediante inyecciones de timo de rata fracasb probable- 
mente por la produccibn de anticuerpos en el conejo y porque 
las celulas del timo de la rata estan protejidas. No podemos 
admitir hasta el presente la existencia en el timo de una funcion 
endocrina bien establecida. 

Translation by Jos6 F. Nonidez 

Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The various theories of the control of sexual development by 
the thymus, mostly founded upon the correlation in man of the 
time of thymus involution and sexual differentiation, do not 
seem as yet to be firmly established. On the one hand, Klose 
and Vogt (HO), Lucien and Parisot (HO), Paton (HI), and other 
authors report that following thymus removal in birds and 
mammals various effects are found, such as interference with 
skeleton growth, including rachitic changes, together with adU 
posity or emaciation, injury to the thyroid and degeneration of 
the testes; while on the other, Pappenheimer (H4), Park {H7), 
and others state that if the experiments are carefully performed 
and carefully controlled, the thymus can be removed without 
producing any harmful effect whatever. 

In feeding experiments, Gudernatsch (’14) found that thymus- 
fed larvae delayed their metamorphosis, although the animals 
grew on this diet. Romeis (H5) and Abderhalden ( 15) were 
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able to verify these findings in part, but Swingle (^17), Uhlenhuth 
('18), and Hoskins ('16) report negative results, 

Uhlenhuth in his latest paper ('19), however, states that 
the metamorphosis of the salamander larva is retarded when 
thymus gland is fed. 

The theory of the relation of the thymus to general metabo- 
lism also lacks definite proof (Jackson, 15, '15 a; Stewart, '18), 
and the theory that rachitic changes in children are caused by 
disturbances of the thymus cannot be proved by any known 
facts. 

The cells which make up thymic tissue belong to the vascular 
system (Danchakoff, '16), and Adami ('14) states on page 568 
of his text-book that ‘^To all intents and purposes it (the thymus) 
is a lymphoid organ," and the formation of an internal secretion 
is no more likely to be the function of the thymic cells than of 
the cells of similar appearance in other lymphoid tissues. Sum- 
ming up all the physiological, anatomical, and experimental facts, 
E. R. Hoskins ('18) says that whatever be the real function of the 
thymus, certain it is that the production of an internal secretion 
by it has not been proved. 

Among other experiments with the thymus which cannot be 
placed under the headings, extirpation or administration of thy- 
mic tissue or extracts, there are two; one, which aims to destroy 
the thymic tissue in vivo by x-ray irradiation, while the other 
seeks to do the same by some serological method. To the first 
category belong the experiments of Regaud and Cremieu ('12). 
They made the thymus atrophic, especially the cortical portion 
of it, by x-ray irradiation, but they did not observe any abnor- 
mality in the health and growth of the animals so treated. 
Hewer ('16), however, reports that injury to the thymus by 
x-ray irradiation results in injury to the function of the testes. 
“Since complete removal of the thymus has no such effect, and 
^ce unhealthy animals never breed well, Hewer must prove 
that her treatment did. more than injure the health of her 
animals" (Hoskins, '18). 

Under the second category, namely, the action of thymotoxic or 
thymolytic serum, there are many reports on record. (3ilberti 
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(^11) used rabbits for iinrnunizatiou to obtain a thymotoxic 
serum, with positive results when dog thymus extract was em- 
ployed as the antigen. ^‘Weymersch (^08) sah nach Injektion 
von thymotoxischen Serum eine weitgehende Atrophie und 
Sklerosierung der Thymusdrlise, eine abnorme Verteilung der 
Leucocyten und exzessive Wachstum der Thiere” (cited from 
Shimizu’s paper, p. 262). Ritchie (’08) obtained a serum from 
ducks by injection of the thymus of guinea-pigs, but observed 
no specific action of that serum, when injected, on the thymus 
of guinea-pigs. He states, however, that in the presence of this 
immune serum from ducks, guinea-pig complement becomes 
fixed to the guinea-pig thymus, lymph glands, bone marrow, and 
spleen. Ritchie used in his experiment a hemolytic system con- 
sisting of ox blood and anti-ox rabbit scrum. He concludes from 
this experiment that the serum obtained from ducks which had 
been treated with the thymus glands of guinea-pigs contained a 
deucophilic immune body,’ and not a specific thymolytic one, 
and that the structural changes in the thymus of the guinea-pigs 
following the injection of the serum were due to its ‘leucolytic 
action,’ and are not specific. 

Moorhead (’05), however, found that the serum of rabbits 
which had been injected with guinea-pig’s thymus glands had 
no recognizable leucolytic action, did not ‘^agglutinate emulsi- 
fied thymus gland in vitro,” and had no constant action upon 


the animals into which it was injected. 

Recently Shimizu (’13) reports his success in obtaining a very 
strong thymolytic serum, which he says resulted, after injection 
in young dogs, in a marked retardation of bone growth, together 
with a strong atrophy of the medullary portion of the thymus, 
and a proliferation of connective tissue. These responses 
occurred in two animals among fifteen so treated, while there 
were in all the other individuals more or less pronounced toxic 
symptoms corresponding to the so-called primary anaphylaxis. 
In the summary of his paper he says : 

Bekanntlich ist die Verandorung der Th^arius 
sachlich. die Involution der Rindensubstariz, und das b ubt 

dabei wohlbehalten. Thymusatrophic bei der Rontgendurchstrahlung 
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betrifft auch die Einde. Die bei den Ernahrungsstdmngen und akuten 
Infektionskrankheiten der Sauglinge vorkominende Ver^derung der 
Thymus ist auch cine Rindenatrophie. Wie Hammer betont hat, 
sieht man eigentlich nur die Rindenatrophie sowohl bei der Alters—, 
als auch bei der durch Hunger, toxische EinfliisBe etc. hervorgerufeneu 

akzidcntellen Involution Mein Thymolysin ruft haupt- 

sachlich deutliche Atrophie des Marks hervor, und die behandeltc 
Tiere zeigen dieselbe korperlichen und geistigen Entwicklungen, die 
von den fruheren Autoren bei Thymektomie beobachtet worden sind. 

From the result of his experiments he concludes that the 
medullary portion of the thymus has biologically a distinctly 
different function froin the cortical portion, and that the endo- 
crine function of this gland with its influence upon the growth of 
animals, must be ascribed to the medullary portion* only. He 
does not give definite proof for any endocrine function whatever 
of the thymus, at least in his first paper/ and he made his -con- 
clusion with the complete acceptance of the theory of the thy- 
mus-skeleton relationship, which had already been firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of many. 

As is easily imagined, it would be one of the best methods for 
the study of the function of the thymus gland to destroy it alone 
in vivo by some other than surgical means, for instance, by some 
serological procedure, and observe the symptoms or pathological 
alterations which might follow. 

Shimizu does not give any definite proof for the presence of his 
thymolysin in vitro. Also he does not give any histological de- 
scription of the lymphoid tissues of dogs injected with his thy- 
molysin. This is important, because the cells which make up 
the thymic tissue belong to the vascular system, acfcording to 
Danchakoff (’16), and therefore we might expect the lymphoid 
tissues to respond in some way or other to the thymolysin. 

Originally I hoped to repeat in full Shimizu ^s experiments, 
using albino rats instead of dogs, and thus to get further infor- 
mation regarding the function of the thymus in the albino rat. 

1 It is said that Shimizu has published his second paper regarding the same 
problem, and some other Japanese investigators have done work in Japan along 
this line and published their results. We are, unfortunately, not able to obtain 
these original reports in time, therefore this paper is written without the knowlcage 
of their publication. 
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The first thing needed is to verify the fact that, according to 
Shimizu, the thymolysis in vivo can effect more than the total 
removal of the thymus gland which, if carefully done, can be 
accomplished without any harmful effect whatever Pappen- 
heimer, 14, and Park, 17). 

2. GENEILVL PLAN AND TECHNIQUE 

For the study of any cytolysin the first condition is to obtain 
a good antibody (amboceptor, cytolysin) of high potency, and 
the second condition is that the cytolysin thus obtained should 
show its action clearly in the body of the ’same kind of animal as 
that from^which the antigen for the immunization has been ob- 
tained, utilizing the complement of that body, or at least it 
should be able to combine with the complement of some animal 
in vitro, to show its action clearly. 

To choose a proper combination of species (one animal for the 
source of antigen, the other into which the antigen is to be in- 
jected to obtain a cytolytic serum of high potency), is sometmies 
difficult without preliminary experiments, because the case with 
which different species produce strong antibodies after injection 
of a given antigen is very variable. 

For the second condition mentioned it should be kept in mind, 
as Bordet (’06) says, “que la valeur hemo- ou bacteriolytiqiie des 
alexines varie d’une espcce a I’autre, rein de plus adiuissiblc, los 
d’esp^ces differente n’etant pas entierment identique. 

In general for hemolysis, fresh guinea-pig serum is very potent 
in activating many sensitized blood-cell complexes, but weak in 
activating sensitized guinea-pig corpuscles. ^ Often we find that 
the complement from an animal is entirely impotent or capa ^ e 
of producing only a weak hemolysis of the sensitized cel s o its 
own species, though this is not a general rule (Zinsser). ^ 

The usual technique was employed. For the immunization of 
the rabbit with thymus we used the thymus from ^ ® 

taken from the stock colony of The Wistar Institute. a s were 
chosen between eighty to ninety days, which, accor mg a a 
(’14), is the period when the thymus gland is largest in the 

albino rat; 
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Under ether narcosis the blood of the rats was taken from the 
arteria carotis and the thymus gland was removed under aseptic 
precautions, avoiding the mixipg of blood as completely as pos- 
sible. After being weighed, the glands were washed in sterile 
saline solution to free them from visible traces of blood and 
then were ground with sterile salt solution into an emulsion, 
which was strained through sterile cotton gauze and injected 
into the rabbit intraperitoneally. 

The injection was repeated three or four times with increasing 
doses of the thymus emulsion, at about one week’s interval, and 
seven to ten days after the last injection the blood was taken 
under ether narcosis from the arteria carotis. Autopsy findings 
were noted. The separated serum was carbolized (0.5 per cent) 
and kept in the ice-box. 

The normal serum which was used in the control experiments 
was taken from the ear vein of a normal rabbit without narcosis, 
carbolized as above, and also kept in the ice-box. 

For the detection of antibodies in vitro, we used the precipitin 
reaction with the extracts of several organs from normal rats. 
The technique used in the preparation of the extracts will be 
given later. 

For the determination of antibodies in vivo, we injected the 
antithymus serurn repeatedly into albino rats, using generally 
0.3 cc. to 0.5 cc,, injecting subcutaneously on the back near the 
tail, and observing any marked symptoms which followed. Gen- 
erally one half of one litter of rats was used as the test animals, 
and the other half as controls. All the rats were fed with ordi- 
nary laboratory diet. The growth curve was obtained by 
weighing each rat separately. 

The examination of the test and control rats followed at differ- 
ent intervals after the last injection of the serum. Under other 
narcosis, blood was collected, each organ removed separately and 
weighed carefully and, directly after the weighing, all the organs 
were fixed in Bouin’s solution for histological study. 

For the comparative study on the specificity of cytolytic 
serum, I also immunized rabbits with testes from albino rats, 
using almost the same technique as in the immunization with 
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thymus tissue. The serum thus obtained was tested in vitro as 
well as in vivo. 

For the further serological studies, a preparation of hemolytic 
rabbit serum against the red corpuscles of the albino rat was 
attempted, and, furthermore, chickens were immunized against 
rat blood, and the action of the normal rat complement carefully 
examined in these cases, using the ordinary serological techni(|ue, 
which will be given later. 

3. IMMUNIZATION OF THE RABBIT WITH THE THYMUS GLAND OF 
THE ALBINO RAT (RABBIT, GROUP A) 

» a. Process of immunization 

A large, healthy female rabbit was immunized with the thy- 
mus substance of albino rats by intraperitoneal injections. 

Rabbit, Group A, No. 1 


Date of injection Amount of thymus emulsion injected 

June 25, 1918 2.75 grams of thymus. 

July 1, 1918 3.10 grams of thymus. 

July 8, 1918 4.12 grams of thymus. 

July 18, 1918 4.5 grams of thymus. 

July 27, 1918 The blood was taken. 


The autopsy findings were as follows: Spleen somewhat 
smaller than usual, without marked macroscopical alteration, 
liver normal; kidneys both normal. On the right side, in the 
middle part of the abdomen, directly inside of the peritoneum, 
there was a small fibrinous body about 12 mm. in length, 6 mm. 
in breadth, which is nothing else than an abscess enclosed in a 
strong fibrinous membrane hanging betiveen the convolutions of 
the intestine. This abscess was most probably caused by the 
injection of the thymus emulsion, which though strained, had 
in it some small particles of connective tissue which were dis- 
solved with difficulty. 

The separated serum was tested for the presence of the anti- 
bodies by the precipitin and hemolytic reactions and then in- 
jected into rats to determine the action in vivo. 
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b. Test of the antithymus serum in vitro 

1 . Precipitin reaction. F or the precipitin reaction^ we followed 
the procedure given by Ricketts and Rothstein (^03) for the 
action of neurotoxic serum. They used for their precipitin 
reaction an emulsion of nervous tissue as a precipitinogen 
(antigen). 

Different precipitinogens (antigens) from different kinds of 
tissue were prepared in the following manner: 

Weighed tissue, first washed with saline solution, was ground 
thoroughly, emulsified with sterile saline solution and shaken six 
hours at room temperature, with preliminary carbolization for the 
purpose of avoiding bacterial contamination and alterations in 
composition. Then it was strained through sterile cotton gauze. 
The strained emulsion was centrifuged for a long time at high 
speed to free the supernatant fluid from macroscopic particles. 
The supernatant fluid was diluted again with sterile saline solu- 
tion and carbolized. The following tissues were prepared in this 
way. 

TABLE 1 





TISSUES 



1 

Kidney 

Spleen ^ 

Testes 

Brain 

Th.v- 

mus 

Weight (grams) 

2.75 

0.842 

0.742 

1.500 

0.899 

Salt solution added in grinding (cc.) 

Salt solution added to the supernatant fluid ' 

15.0 

5.0 

! 

5.0 

10.0 

i 5.0 

(cc.) 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 

15.0 


To six test-tubes each containing 1 cc. of the diluted extract 
there were added from one to five drops of serum, the sixth test- 
tube being held as control. The quantity of the liquid in each 
test-tube was made the same with saline solution. The tubes were 
then put into the ice-box for sixteen to eighteen hours, avoiding 
any evaporation. The first reading was made after four to six 
hours and the second sixteen to eighteen hours later (table 2). 

Control tests with normal rabbit serum give a little precipi- 
tation in some tubes, but this is slight and inconspicuous in 
others. 
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TABLE 2 

Showing the precipitin reaction of the antithymus serum uilh the txiror.fs of different 
rat organs 


test-ti:be 



1 I 

2 

3 

4 

! 5 

6 

Extract (cc.) 

Antilhymus serum in drops 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

2 

1.0 

: 1.0 

4 

i 1-0 

1 " 

1.0 


First reading (4 to 6 hours) 


Kidney — - — — - _ 

Spleen I - - ~ _ _ _ 

Testes j - - - h. ^ + 

Thymus | + + ++ ++ -f + | - 


Second readitig (Ifi to 18 hours) 

Kidney I + I ++ I ++ I +-f I ++ I - 

Spleen > -h -|- + + -h-hd- + + + + + + | - 

Testes + | ++ + + ++ + ++ + + 1 - 

Brain 1 - j — - - - ! - 

Thymus | ++ 1++-|- + + + + ++iHH- h| - 


marked sedimentation. 

++, less marked, but easily recognizable precipitation. 

+, slightly positive precipitation. 

— , negative precipitin reaction. 

Another technique for the precipitin reaction which i.s gijruT- 
ally used in serological work (namely, mixing the antiserum with 
about an equal Amount of some dilution of antigen injected for 
the production of the antiserum, with resulting turbidity and 
rapid flocculation) was tried with the material used in the above 
tests, but the reaction was inconspicuous in all cases. 

Using as precipitinogen, serum from a normal rat, diluted ten 
times, instead of organ extract, all the test-tubes, to w^hich from 
one to five drops of the antithymus serum had been added, failed 
to show either precipitation or sedimentation. 

From the result mentioned in tabic 2 we can tentatively con- 
clude th^t the antibodies which are present in the antithymus 
serum are not so specific as we are taught to believe by somp 
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investigators. A similar lack of specificity of the antibody in the 
antiserum produced by injection of rat testis tissue to the rabbit 
will be mentioned later. 

2. Test of the ^hemolytic power of this antithymus senirii. 
The antithymus serum from the rabbit does not possess any 
appreciable amount of hemolysin against the red corpuscles of 
the rat in vitro. For the test in vivo, 1 cc. of that serum was 
injected subcutaneously into three rats thirty days of age, taking 
three more rats of the same litter as controls. All three rats grew 
perfectly well and reached normal size. Just the same effect 
was observed with the antithymus serum from the second and 
third rabbits (rabbits B and C). 

c. Test of the antithymus serum in vivo 

Three litters of healthy young rats of the same age were taken 
for this test (series no. I, II, and III). To one half of each 
litter antithymus serum (from 0.3 cc, to 0.5 cc.) was injected 
subcutaneously, while to the other half of each litter correspond- 
ing amounts of normal rabbit serum were injected. All the rats 
were put under the same conditions and the growth was 'con- 
trolled by weighing each rat almost every day. Six to twcntj- 
five days after the last injection, some of the rats, both test and 
control, were examined for the weights of each organ. 

Histologically, studies of the th5Tnus gland from all the rats 
were carefully made to see whether there was any histological 
change caused by the injection of the antithymus serum. 

As an example of the growth of the test and contfbl animals 
I will give one chart which shows the average curve of the rats in 
series II (chart 1). 

In no case of the injection of either the antithymus serum or 
the normal rabbit serum did we observe any pathological symp- 
toms like the so-called primary anaphylaxis due to the serum 
injection, or any sudden decrease of the body weight of rats, 
such as those reported by Shimizu (H3) in his dogs, after the 
injection of antithymus rabbit serum. 
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The slight fluctuations of body weight in our charts depend 
very much upon the amount of stomach contents of the rats. 
Though the weighing was done mostly at a definite time in the 
morning before the regular feeding of the rats, (‘irciimstances 
sometimes obliged us to weigh our rats at other times. In any 



case, all the individuals in a littet were weighed at the same time. 
A special analysis of the weight of the thymus gland of all rats is 
worth recording here (tables 3, A, and 3, B). The calculated 
values are based on table 72 in The Rat (Donaldson, 15). 

The data on the weight of the other organs do not show any 
definite difference between the test and control animals, and 
therefore are omitted entirely. 


the JO0RNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL ZOOLOGY, VOL. 29, NO. 2 
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TABLE 3, A 


Showing the details regarding the studies on the weight of the thymus of the test rats 


AGI6 AT 
THB TIME 

or exAM- 

lIiiATION 

EXAMINED 
AFTER 
THE THIRD 
INJECTION 

LITTER 
NOUBER AND 
BBX 

INITIAL 

WEIGHT 

FINAL 

WEIGHT 

OBSERVED 

WEIGHT 

OF 

THYMUS 

OBSERVED 
WEIGHT 
OF SEX 
GLAND 

OBS. THT.W.* , 

X100% 

CAL.THT. W. 

iayt 

days 


grams 

grams 

,,ra?ns 

grams 

per cent 

35 

4 

I, 3, M. 

21 

36 

0.073 

0.123 

73 

36 

5 

II, 2, M. 

24 

38 

0.091 

0.159 

87 

i40 

9 

Ill, 3, M. 

22 

33 

0.062 

0.236 

59 

j41 

10 

I, 1, M. 

22 

43 

0.125 

0.382 

102 

iM 

23 

; II, 4, F. 

19 ' 

45 

0.067 

0.007 

49 

|55 

24 

n,3, M. 

21 

61 

0.101 

0.597 

56 

Us 

27 

Ill, 2,M. 

21 

57 

0.100 

0.423 

59 


33 

Ill, 5, F. 

23 

71 

0.173 

0.022^1 

81 

'U 

33 

Ill, 6, F. 

22 

64 

0.157 

O.OlP; 

83 

S3 

52 ; 

I, 4,mJ 

21 

120 

0.200 

1.689 1 

70 

; 84 

53 ; 

11, 1,M. 

22 

95 

0.236 

0.764 

94 

Si 

53 ! 

II, 5, F. 

21 

102 

0.129 

0.074 

49 

84 

53 

II, 6, F. ; 

18 

99 

0.217 

0.077 

85 

. 85 

54 

III, 1, F. 

23 

101 

0.250 

0.071 

96 

; ^5 

54 

Ill, 4, F. 

22 

94 

0.244 

0.067 

98 

! 85 

54 

I, 2, M. 

20 

114 

0.266 

0.716 

98 


;Average 


77 


: > The weight of the ovaries of these tw'o rats, of same age, differ as 2:1. 
litis kind pf difference may be caused often by ovulation and by the formation 
of xjorpus tuteum. 

* The calculated values are based on table 72, The Rat (Donaldson, T5), 


df Repetition of the same plan of experiment vnth the second and 
the third antithymus serum {rabbit, group A) 

The same plan of experiment just described was repeated with 
the second and third antithymus serum, and the respective data 
will be given here briefly. 

The second antithymus serum was obtained by the immuniza- 
tion of a healthy male rabbit (rabbit, group A, no. 2) with the 
thymus of albino rats, beginning with an injection on August 27, 
1918. The injection was repeated three times until the blood 
was taken September 21, 1918. The autopsy of this rabbit 
showed nothing pathological. The separated serum, carbolized 
as usual, was used for the experiments. 
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TABLE 3, B 


Showii^Q the details xegaTding the studies on the weight of the thymus of the control 

rats 


age at 
the time 

of EXAMI- 
HATION 

examined 
AETER 
THE THIRD 
INJECTION 

LITTER, 
NUMBER AND 

SEX 

INITIAL 

WEIGHT 

FINAL 

WEIGHT 

OBSERVED 

WEIGHT 

OF 

THYMUS 

ODBEKVED 

WEIGHT 

OF BEX 

GLAND 

OBS.TBY.W. 

— ~ X 100% 

CAL. THY. W. 

day9 

days 


grams 

grams 

grams 

{Trams 

per cetU 

35 

4 

I, 2, M. 

20 

32 

0.054 

0.152 

67 

36 

5 

II, 4, M 

24 

43 

0.071 

0.294 

59 

40 

i 9 

III, 5, M. 

22 

37 

0.048 

0.276 

48 

41 

10 

1,1, M. 

23 

46 

0.147 

0.283 

109 

54 

23 

II, 2, F. 

18 

48 

0.195 

0,010 

139 

55 

24 

II, 3,M. 

18 

59 

0.090 

0.600 

51 

58 

27 

Ill, 4,M, 

22 

60 

0.121 

0.181 ' 

67 

64 

33 

III, 1, F. 

23 

72 

0.162 

0.020 

76 

64 

33 

Ill, 3, M. 

24 

73 

0.193 

0.516 

90 

83 

52 

I, 4, M. 

20 

121 

0.282 

1.100 

99 

84 

53 

II, 1, F. 

23 

96 

0,231 

0,050 

91 

84 

53 

II, 5, M. 

19 

95 

0.187 

i.ia3 

73 

85 

54 

Ill, 2, F. 

22 

111 

0.305 

0.072 

111 

85 

54 

I, 3, F. 

21 

109 

0.190 

0.068 

70 

85 

54 

I, 5, F. 

20 

99 

0.211 

0.013 

83 


82 










Precipitin reaction tests with the extracts of several rat organs 
gave just the same results as were obtained with the first anti- 
thymus serum. 

For the experiment with the second antithymus scrum, three 
litters of twenty-eight-day rats were used (series no. X, XI, and 
XII). The injection of the antithymus serum was made on 
twenty-eighth (0.3 cc.) and on the thirty-sixth, forty-second, 
and forty-seventh days of age (each 0.5 cc.). Into the control 
animals, representing almost one half of each litter, nothing was 
injected. The average growth curve is given (chart 2). 

Owing in part to the parasitation of the rats by mites (Lekps 
echidninus) and to the effects of dipping to kill these parasites, 
the growth curve of the rats of all three series was very low as 
compared with the standards (Donaldson, T5), especially in the 
latter part of October. We observed a sudden drop of body 
Weight of the rats in series no. XI between October 31 and No- 
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vember 1, 1918, when the examination was made. This was 
due to the ‘ dipping’ of the rats in soap-kerosine emulsion on the 
afternoon of October 31st, just after the body weight had been 
taken. This matter must be taken into consideration in the 
interpretation of the histological findings in various organs of all 
rats in these series. 

The third antithymus serum was obtained from one rabbit 
(rabbit, group A, no. 3) immunized by four injections of rat 
thymus emulsion, beginning October 7, 1918, and the blood was 
taken on November 8, 1918. The serological tests on precipitin 
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Chart 2 The average growth curve, series no. X, XI, and XII. The gra])li 
with dots marks the test series and the arrows show the age at which injection 
was made. The graph with circles marks the controls, 

and hemolysin yielded the same results as in the cases of the first 
and second serum. 

Three litters of albino rats at the age of fifty days were taken 
for the experiments. The antithymus serum was injected into 
one half the members of each litter five times, with several days’ 
interval, while into the other half nothing was injected (controls). 

The relation of the weight of the thymus of all these rats to 
the body weight and to the age at the time of examination is 
given in table 4. The computed relative values for the thymus 
given in the last column of the table are based on the standard 
values in table 72, of The Rat (Donaldson, ’15). 
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TABLE 4 

Shou'ing the details rergarding the studies on- the aright of the thymus of the. test eiud 
control rats of series No. XIII, XU, and XVI. C = confro/s 


ac.e at 
the kxam- 

isfATiosr 

EX AMINA- 
TION AF- 
TEK THE 
LAST 

INJECTION 

LITTER, NVMRER AND 
SEX 

INITIAL 

WEIGHT 

final 

WEIGHT 

OHSLUVED 

WEIGHT 

THY MI'S 

0113. THY. 

CAL. rilY, 

- X lOO'l., 

days 

days 


grams 

grams 

grams 

per cent 

ptT cfnl 

77 

10 

XIII, 1, F. 

34 

70 

0.161 

50 


77 

10 

XIII, 2, F. 

30 

72 

0.223 

78 


77 

10 

XIII, C, 1, F. 

28 

75 

O.IGS 


59 

77 

10 

XIII, C, 2, F. 

30 

OS 

0,128 


45 

77 

10 

XIII, C, 3, F. 

30 

69 

0,101 


50 

87 

13 

XV, 1, M. 

50 

105 

0.133 

46 


87 

13 

XV, 2, F. 

59 

95 

0 131 

40 


87 

13 

XV, 3, F, 

52 

75 

O.IOS 

30 


87 

13 

XV, C, 1, F. 

dS 

05 

0.101 


39 

87 

13 

XV, C, 2, F. 

55 

100 

0,111 


49 

95 

25 

XVI, 1, F. 

43 

120 

0.220 

82 


95 

25 

XVI, 2. I’\ 

35 

I GO 

0.145 

53 


95 

25 

XVI, 3, M. 

•13 

i 105 

! 

0,132 

1 

49 


95 

25 

XVI, C, 1, F. 

32 

69 

0,162 


00 

95 

25 

XVI, C, 2, M. 

32 

SO 

0.149 


55 

95 

25 

XVI, C, 3, M. 

40 

113 

0.131 


IS 


Average, test rats 
Average, controls 


e. General review of the expennienis iviih the aniiihymus serum 

Looking through the charts which indicate the growtli of all 
the rats used in these experiments, we are convinced that the 
antithymus sera do not produce any distinct effects on gro\Nth. 
There is no definite difference between those rats injected and 
those which were used as controls, some of the latter having 
been injected with normal rabbit serum, while others received no 
injection at all. 

Similarly, the studies on the weights of individual organs^ do 
not show any special action of the antithymus scrum. e 
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TABLE 5 

Percentage of the observed weight of the thymus com'pared mlh the weight calculoled 
on the body weight and on the age of the test and control animals. 
Average values 


! 

CALCULATED ON THE 
BODY WEIGHT 

(donaldbon, T5) 

CALCULATED ON THF 
AGE (DONALDSON, '15) 

Test 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Series no. I, II, and III 

Scries no. XIII, XV, and XVI 

per cent 

77.3 

66.0 

per cent 

82.0 

64.7 

per cen( 

67.5 

55.8 

per cent 

73.1 

51.5 


thymus gland of the test rats, which might have been modified 
in some way or other by the injected antithymus serum, do not 
differ in weight from the glands of the controls. This is shown 
in table 5. 

Similar studies made on the weight of other organs of the rats 
do not indicate any specific action of the antithymus serum. 

Though I did not attempt to measure the long bones, inspec- 
tion indicates that there is no distinct difference in the growth 
of the bones between the rats injected with the antithymus 
serum and the controls — a statement which is supported by the 
relation of the body weight to the body length. 

Thus far we conclude that in growth in body weight, in the 
weight of the thymus, and in the body and tail length, the test 
and control animals do not show distinct differences from each 
other. We have not observed any particular anaphylactic 
symptoms in our animals, such as have been described by 
Shimizu in his experiments with dogs, after the injection of the 
antithymus serum; and in general are unable to see any specific 
action of the anti-thymus serum in vivo, so far as the results of 
macroscopical examination are concerned. 

/. Histological examination of the thymus glands of test and control 

rats 

After weighing, ail the organs were fixed in Bonin's solution. 
The upper portion of both lobes of the thymus of each rat was 
used for serial paraffin sections. which were stained with haema- 
toxylin and eosin. 
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The thymus glands of the test, as well as the control animals, 
were carefully studied. We did not find, however, any regular 
histological changes which might be attributed to the anti- 
thymus serum injection. The dimension of each lobule, the pro- 
portion of both cortical and medullary portions, and other 
findings are similar in both the test and the control rats. 

In both test and control rats of series X, XI, and XII, we find 
a rather high degree of atrophy of the thymus, as is shown 
in the weight, and the sections also show some pe(ailiaritie»: 
atrophy of both medullary and cortical portions, and the i)res- 
ence of some round bodies similar in construction to the s()-<*allcd 
HasseFs bodies of some animals. 

These latter are located in the middle part of the medullary 
portion. The diameter of such bodies varies from 28^ to 84 /i. 
In construction such a body looks very rmich like the round 
bodies in the epithelioma tissue deseribed by Itotfo (T8) in liis 
paper on the transmission of epithelioma in the white rat (also 
Moorhead, T5). Although this may be a pathological change in 
the thymus tissue, yet it is not caused by the injected anti thymus 
serum, because the same structures are found in the thymus tissue 
of the control rats also. We are inclined to attribute this his- 
tological change in the thymus to malnutrition or to some 
other condition from which the three litters of series X, Xi, an<I 
XII suffered, as already described during the experimental 
period. 

Summing up the histological findings, we may conclude that 
we do not find any alteration to be attributed to the antithymus 
serum injection. 

4. LMMUNIZATION OF THE RABBIT WITH TESTES OF THE ALBINO 
RAT (RABBIT, GROUP B) 

For the purpose of comparative study on the specificity of the 
cytolitic serum against rat thymus, I attempted to get another 
kind of cytolytic serum, and for this purpose immunized rabbits 
against the testis tissue of albino rats. 

One large male rabbit received four injections of testis einul- 
s^ion in physiological saline solution as follows: 
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, Date injeclum 

July 18, 1918 

July 23, 1919 

August 1,1918... 
August 23, 1918. . . 
September 1, 1918 


Rabbit, group B, no, 1 

Amount of testis emulsion injected 

4 testes from two albino rats 

6 testes from three albino rats 

6 testes from three albino rats 

8 testes from four albino rats 

The blood was taken. 


The emulsion of testes. was prepared by grinding the testes in a 
mortar with physiological saline solution. This was strained 
through cotton gauze to free it from the particles of connective 
tissue. 

The emulsion was prepared each time just before the injec- 
tion, so that we did not need to make use of any disinfectant 
to mix with the emulsion for conservation. 

The autopsy of the rabbit showed no pathological changes. 
The serum was separated carefully and preserved with carbolic 
acid (0.5 per cent) and used for the tests in vitro as well as 
in vivo. 

a. Test of the antitestis serum in nitro 


The precipitin reaction of the antitestis serum with extracts 
of several rat organs was tried with the results given in table G. 
The technique used in the preparation of the extracts and the 
method for the precipitin test were those used in the test of the 
antithymus serum, and therefore the description may be omitted 
here. 


TABLE 6 


Precipitin reaction of the aniitestis scrum with the extracts of different organs of 
the albino rat 



i 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Extract 

1,0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

l.( 

Aiititestis serum, in drops 

Result after 6 to 7 hours in ice-box 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(1) Kidney 

- 

- 


+ 

++ 

- 

(2) Testes 

+ + 

-fT 

+ ++' 

+++ 

+++ 

- 

(3) Thymus 

± 

+ 



+ 4-+ 

- 

(4) Spleen 

- 

- 


+ + 

4'++ 

- 

(5) Brain 

- 

_ 

; - 

- 

- 
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Control tests with normal rabbit serum and different kinds of 
extracts were tried carefully. Precipitation took place in some 
test-tubes, but in a decidedly slighter degree than with the 
immune serum. 

&. Test of the aniilestis serum in vivo 

Two litters of the same age, five and six individuals in each 
Utter, were used to test the antitestis serum in vivo (experiment 
series nos. VIII and IX). About one half of the rats were in- 
jected subcutaneously with the antitestis serum, 0.3 cc. to 0.5 
cc. at each injection, with five to six days’ interval, while the other 
half, the controls, were injected \yith the normal rabbit serum. 
They were put under the same cx]3erimcntal conditions, each litter 
being in one cage and weighed almost every day until killed. 
The examination was made in one series at thirty-four days, in 
the other at forty-six days after the last or fifth injection. 
Several organs were removed, examined, Aveighed, and fixed in 
Bouin’s solution for histological examination. In the male special 
attention was paid to the sperm cells, which Avere carefully 
studied microscopically after a quick operation. 

Neither the graphs nor the tests just described reveal any 
particular difference between the test and the control rats, nor 
is there any marked difference in the Aveight of the thymus. 
Table 7 Avill give the general features of the results. 


TABJ.E 7 


Average peveentage^ of ike observed icei()hl of the (hymns compared v'llh the u(ighl 
calculated on Ihebody iceight or on the age [Donoldson, ’15). of the test a n.d cufi.lt >>1 
animals of the series nos. VII and /A 


i 

cat.ci:latei> ON 

TUB BODY WEKJIIT 

C ALC t T.aTKB u: 
THE A(;B 


per cent 

per cent 

Test ra.ts indiyidiiftP 

03 

•!3.5 

Control rats, 5 individuals 

63.5 

i 

j 3S.6 


Observed weight 
ercentage - weight 


X 100 per cent. 
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Histological examination does not reveal any difference in the 
structure of the thymus or testes of the test and control rats. 
The spermatogenesis in the injected rats does not indicate any 
specific action of the injected antitestis serum. 

5. IMMUNIZATION OF THE RABBIT WITH THE RED CORPUSCLES 
OF THE ALBINO RAT (RABBIT, GROUP C) 

Since the experiments on the action in vitro, as well as in 
vivo, of the antithymus and antitestis sera showed almost 
entirely negative results, and since it became evident that the 
production of antibodies in the rabbit against the tissues of the 
albino rat is very faint, I tried to immunize a rabbit against the 
blood-cells of the albino rat, because the hemolytic test is rather 
easier than any other in vitro and the reaction of normal rat 
complement could be determined more definitely in this way. 

a. Process of immunization 

Although, as already noted in the immunization of rabbits 
with the different organs of the rat, the hemolysin production in 
the rabbit by the injection of rat organs, or even by the injec- 
tion of rat erythrocytes, is very faint, nevertheless I tried once 
more to make sure of this matter. 

A large adult female rabbit (rabbit, group C, no. 1) was 
given an injection of rat corpuscles (0.5 cc. of 10 per cent sus- 
pension in physiological salt solution) on October 31, 1918, 
intraperitoneally. The rabbit did not show any abnormal sign 
immediately caused by the injection. On November 8, 1918, a 
double dose, 1 cc. of 10 per cent suspension of rat corpuscles 
was injected intraperitoneally. After one and a half hours the 
rabbit became very weak and died shortly in convulsions. The 
autopsy did not show the immediate cause of death. The blood 
was removed, however, directly from the heart and vena cava 
inferior at the upper region of the liver, and the clear serum 
separated. 

This serum was tested for its hemolytic power against rat 
corpuscles with an entirely negative result. Hemolytic action 
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of the same, but inactivated serum, using rat serum as comple- 
ment against rat corpuscles, was tested with an equally negative 
result. 

We can see, therefore, that the hemolysin produced in the 
rabbit by the injection of a suspension of rat corpuscles is very 
small in amount, if any, in the first week after the first injection. 
Unfortunately, the rabbit was killed by the second injection of 1 
cc. of 10 per cent suspension, which seems to liave been too large 
a dose for a single injection. 

A large, well-developed male rabbit (rabbit, group C, no. 2) 
was injected with rat corpuscles in smaller doses many times 
repeated within several days and the blood tested for its hemolytic 
activity against rat corpuscles. 

Immunization of a rabbit (rabbit, group C, uo. 2) against the ml hhunl 


Date of infection Amount of eri/throcytc'f iojcried iutrojuntonf ally 

November 12, 1918 o cc. of 5 ])er cent susjic.osinti 

November 19, 1918 5 cc. of 10 per cent siisperisioo 

November 25, 1918^ 5 cc. of 10 ])cr cent suspension 

December 1, 1918 Sample blood taken 


'■ Before this injection some blood was taken for a sample hemolytic test, 


h. Hemolytic test of the serum in vitro 

1, Hemolytic test of the sample blood taken just before the third 
injection. Active immune serum was tried for its hemolytic 
power against rat corpuscles. The result is given in table 8. 

2. Hemolytic test with normal rat scrum or normal guinea-pig 
serum as complement. Hemolytic test of the inactivated anti rat 
blood rabbit serum, using normal rat serum as complement (1) 


TABLE 8 

Hemolytic test of the acfu'c immune rabbit ku:rvm 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

0.2 


O.oO TiPr ppTif. anliif.inn .... 

_ 

0.1 

0,2 

0.3 

0.5 

zL nPT" till G TAPP fA VI 

0,5 

0.5 

: 0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

^ UIUULL 

Hemolytic result after one hour of incubation , 
and two hours’ standing in the ice-box 

+ + + 

+++ 

+ + 

i - 
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and normal guinea-pig serum (2) was conducted in the following 
manner (table 9). 

As is indicated in table 9, we can activate the hemolysin in 
the antiserum by using the normal guinea-pig serum as comple- 
ment, while normal rat serum cannot do this, even when a 
double amount is used. We conclude, therefore, that the normal 
complement of rat serum cannot be used for activation (comple- 
mentation) of the hemolysin against rat corpuscles obtained 
from the rabbit, and this is certainly not because of its quantity, 
but because of the quality of the normal rat complement. We 
can make this statement because, according to Kolmer, Yui and 
Tyau (’13), the activity of the gray rat complement in activating 
the antihuman amboceptor is about one-third that of the guinea- 
pig complement, and the activity of albino rat complement is a 
little stronger, being on the average about half that of guinea-pig 
complement. 

The negative hemolysis in the case of the normal rat serum 
used for complement may therefore be due to the presence of 
either, 1) some anti-amboceptor in the rat serum, or 2) of some 
anticomplementary substance, or to both of these factors. 

TABLE 9 


Showing the he7nolytic readion of the immune rabbit serum with normal rat serum 
or normal giiinea-piy serum as the complement 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Inactive rabbit serum| ‘ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0..5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 



0.84 per cent NaCl solution 

(1) Normal rat serum 1: 10 1 


0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

1,0 

or ( 

(2) Normal guinea-pig scrum [ 

1:10 J 

Results^ when the normal rat 

0.5 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 


serum is used as complement 
(1) 










Result when the normal guinea- 



! 

j 






pig serum is used as comple- 
ment (2) 

; + + + 

+ ++I 

+ 

+ 

+++! 

++ 


+! 


_ 



: 

! 


^ The reading was made after one hour of incubation and six hours in the 
ice-box. 
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3. Determination of the hemolynis whihiting power of the normal 
rat serum. To determine whether the substance or substances 
in normal rat serum act as a kind of anti-amboceptor or anti- 
complement, the following tests were made (table 10) : 

TABLE 10 

Showing the details in the determination of the inhibiting power of nornud rat serum 
on the hemolysis of rat corpuscles by the immune antiserum 



12 3 4 5 

f, j 7 1 s 

•) 

^ ^ fl: 0 ' 

0. 5 : 0 . 4^.3' i ! 

1 i 


Normal rat serum ^ ^ 

i i '0.50.4 0.3 0.21 0.1 

— 

0.85 per cent NaCl 

Inactive rabbit .serum (liemolysiii one 

-: 0 . 1 : 0 . 2 ' -:o.i: 

i M i * 

0,2|0.3i 0,4 

1 

0.,' 

unit) 

0.5 0.5 n. 5 ' 0.5 0.50,5 0.5; 0.5 

O.f 

After one hour at 

room (emperatiire 



Guinea-pig serum 1: 10 (complement)... 

O.o'o.o 0,5|0.50,5 

0.50.5| 0.5 

: 0 .; 

2 per cent suspension of rat blood-cells. 

0.50.50.50.50.5 

1 1 1 1 ! 

0.5;0.5 0.5 

O.i 

After one hour of incubation and four hours' standing in the icr 

;-box 

Results 

! -i ^ 

+ 1 + ++ + + 


From table 10 we see that 0.5 cc. of ten times^ dilution of the 
normal rat serum can almost completely inhibit the hemolytic 
action of just one unit of the hemolysin, when the guinea-i>ig 
serum is used as complement. 

4 . Determination of a possible ardicomplement substance. I sing 
normal guinea-pig serum (complement) instead of the one unit 
of hemolysin before the incubation in the above test, and adding 
just one unit of hemolysin and blood corpuscles afterward, we 
got almost the same result as in the foregoing test. The limit 
of the hemolysis inhibiting power of the normal rat scrum against 
the action of the antirat hemolysin is in both cases 0.4 to O.o cc. 
of ten times the dilution of it. 

By using inactive rat serum, instead of active fresh serum, w'c 
observed an equally negative hemolysis; that is, the hemolysis 
inhibiting substance or substances seem to be heat stable. 
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c. Test of ike antirat blood rabbit serum in vivo 

As a test of this antirat corpuscle rabbit serum in vivo, we 
injected a relatively large amount of this serum (0.5 cc., 1.0 cc., 
and 1.5 cc.) into three rats weighing 30 to 34 grams (thirty-five 
days of age), but observed no pathological symptoms after the 
injection nor any deviation of the growth curve as compared with 
the control animals. Fourteen days after the serum injection, all 
the animals were killed and examined. They were found to be 
normal. 

From these experiments it appears that the hemolysin produc- 
tion in rabbits by the injection of washed rat corpuscles is, if not 
entirely negative, very faint. The normal guinea-pig serum can 
be used as complement^ with the antirat corpuscles hemolysin 
obtained from the rabbit, while the normal rat serum is quite 
incapable of activating the hemolysin, since it contains a sub- 
stance or substances which protect the red cells in some way or 
other from solution by the hemolysin. 

This is apparently but another case of the well-known fact that 
the fresh blood sera of various species differ from each other 
considerably in their power to activate the bactericidal or hemo- 
lytic amboceptor. In regard to hemolysis, fresh guinea-pig 
serum is very powerful in activating many sensitized cell com- 
plexes, but weak in activating sensitized guinea-pig corpuscles. 
Often we find that the alexin (complement) of an animal is en- 
tirely impotent or but slightly capable of producing hemolysis 
of the sensitized cells of its own species, though this is not a 
general rule (Zinsser, 18, p. 154) . The rat complement is entirely 
impotent in producing hemolysis of the sensitized rat corpuscles, 
and this seems to result from the presence of some substance or 
substances in the normal rat serum, which, in some way or other, 
perfectly protect the rat corpuscles from hemolysis. 
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6. IMMUNIZATION OF THE ^^ICKEN WJTH THE RED CORPUSCLES 

Since I found that the combination of the albino rat and rabbit 
for the preparation of any strong cytolysin (antithymus, anti- 
testis, and hemolytic sera) is not a very favorable one, I thought 
it would be worth while to follow the same plan of experiment, 
but use some other animal than the rabbit as the serum i)roducer! 

Before using the chicken as the antithyinus serum producer, 
we tried to get some information regarding the activity with 
which the chicken reacts toward the injection of the red cor- 
puscles of rat blood. Previous to the first injection of washed 
red cells the normal chicken serum was examined as to its hemo- 
lytic power against rat blood, and it was found that 0.3 cc. of 
1 . 3 dilution of it is able to hemolyze 0.5 cc. of a 2 per cent 
suspension of washed rat corpuscles. A 5 per cent suspension 
of washed red corpuscles of rat blood was used as the antigen, 
and 2 cc. of that suspension was injected intrapcritoneally into 
the chicken three times, at intervals of one week. 

A fresh sample of serum, taken just before the third injection, 
was examined for its hemolytic power. A slight positive hemoly- 
sis was obtained with 0.4 cc. of 1; 10 dilution of the active im- 
mune chicken serum with 0.5 cci of 2 per cent rat corpuscles 
suspension. The potency of the fresh immune cliicken serum is 
therefore somewhat higher than the fresh normal chicken serum. 
Inactive immune chicken serum alone shows no hemolysis against 
rat corpuscles. 

The same sample blood serum as before, but inactivated, 
shows, when tested for its hemolytic power with normal guinea- 
pig serum as complement, an entirely negative result. More- 
over, fresh normal rat serum used with inactive chicken immune 
serum cannot cause any positive hemolysis. 

The serum of this chicken, taken eight days after the last in- 
jection, shows negative hemolysis either with normal guinea-pig 
serum as complement or with normal rat serum, against washed 
rat corpuscles. We have to assume, therefore, if we suppose that 
some hemolysin production has taken place in the chicken by the 
injection of rat corpuscles, which seems to be very likely from 
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the fact that the active immune chicken serum has slightly 
higher hemolytic power than the normal chicken serum, that the 
normal guinea-pig serum and the rat serum as well, with their 
complements, cannot activate the hemolytic amboceptor in the 
chicken immune serum to produce the hemolysis against rat 
corpuscles. 

Serologically, this is an interesting fact when we recall that 
some authors have used in cytolytic investigations chickens, 
geese, and ducks as the serum producers. 

7. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

The attempt to get a strong antithymus serum from rabbits 
by the injection of rat thymus gland seems to have failed en- 
tirely. We are unable to verify Shimizu’s results. His thymol- 
ysin, according to his description, must have been able to do 
more in vivo than the total removal of the thymus gland could, 
because we know that the surgical removal of the thymus gland 
can, if carefully done, be performed without any harmful effect 
whatever. 

Moorhead (’05), reporting in a brief publication, says that his 
“own experiments which, however, have not been completed 
(’05), are so far entirely negative, although attempts have been 
made to immunize rabbit against guinea-pig, guinea-pigs against 
rabbit, and geese against guinea-pigs.” He does not give any 
details which would explain his negative results. 

We have tried to obtain a possible explanation of the negative 
results of the serum action and have studied further the im- 
munization of the rabbit against rat testis and rat corpuscles. 
In the latter case we have learned that the hemolysin production 
in the rabbit by the injection of rat corpuscles is very faint, and 
more than that, the produced hemolysin is entirely incapable ot 
combining with normal rat complement to hemolyze rat cor- 
puscles — a simple example of a well-known serological fact. 

If an analogy may be drawn between hemolysis and cytolosis 
of other kinds, we are tempted to explain our failure in the pro- 
duction of strong thymolysin when using the rabbit as a serum 
producer and rat thymus as the antigen, in the same way as m 
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the case of the hemolysin production; that is, the antibody pro- 
duction in the rabbit body by the injection of rat thymus is very 
slight, if not entirely lacking, and more than that, the normal 
complement of rat itself is entirely incapable of activ'ating the 
antithymus amboceptor, which is produced in the rabbit’s body. 
The same relation may be also true with regard to the anti- 
testis serum produced in the rabbit by the injection of rat testis 
emulsion. I assume, therefore, that the negative results of 
Moorhead’s experiments may be explained in the same way; 
that is, the antibody production in the animal is very faint and 
the complement is utterly incapable of combining with the 
respective amboceptor to produce a true cytolysis. 

I wish that Shimizu could show us that the hemolysin production 
in the rabbit after the injection of dog corpuscles is very active 
and that the hemolysin formed could combine with the normal 
dog complement to produce a true hemolysis. By this method 
of verification I think our doubt cast upon the validity of his 
conclusion would be greatly diminished. Following Hoskins in 
his discussion of Hewer’s work, we may say here, Since com- 
plete removal of the thymus has no such effects as described by 
Shimizu in the dogs after the injection of his thymolysin-serum, 
and unhealthy animals do not grow very well, Shimizu must prove 
that his treatment did more than injure the health of his animals.” 

Since we are unable to get a positive result in our experiment, 
and have a reasonable explanation for the negative result, we 
cannot believe that the thymolysin can do more in vivo than 
the total removal of the thymus could do. We are therefore 
inclined to the view that the retardation of the growth of the 
injected dogs in Shimizu’s experiments, in comparison with the 
control, may have been caused to some extent at least by the 
‘primary anaphylaxis’ due to the serum injection. 

If Shimizu’s thymolysin were not so strictly specific in reac- 
tion in vitro (in his paper he did not give any data for tests in 
vitro), as is the case in my antithymus serum, then his thymoly- 
J^^in-serum, when injected, might be expected to cause some effects 
other than those in the thymus gland, supposing that the comple- 
ment can be combined with the amboceptors sufficiently to pro- 
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duce a true cytolysis in vivo. In such a case the result from 
the serum injection cannot be attributed to the thymolytic 
action only. In this connection we recall also the work of 
Ritchie^ who obtained a serum which contained a ^leucophilic 
immune body/ by the immunization of ducks with the thymus 
gland of guinea-pigs. Further discussion regarding Ritchie’s 
work is given later. 

So long as we are unable to obtain a more solid foundation, 
we cannot accept the specific action of the antithymus serum, 
nor, furthermore, can we believe any endocrine function v/hat- 
ever of the thymus gland, no matter whether the cortical or 
medullary portion play the principle r61e in the physiological 
function of this gland. 

So far as our results go, the chicken is not suitable as a serum 
producer after injection of rat material. We should not try to 
get the antithymus chicken serum because the hope of getting a 
strong antiserum is very small, and even more than that, the 
antithymus amboceptor produced may be incapable of causing 
complete cytolysis (thymolysis) in vivo, by the reason of in- 
ability of rat complement to activate the antithymus amboceptor. 

We ought to recall here the report of Ritchie (’08) and a quite 
recent publication of Guyer and Smith (’18), The former used 
ducks, as already stated, for the antiserum producer and injected 
with the thymus of guinea-pig. 

The antithymus serum obtained did not show any specific 
action in vivo, but fixed guinea-pig complement with the ex- 
tract of thymus, lymph glands, and spleen. He concludes 
from his experiment that the antithymus serum from ducks 
contains a Teucophilic body,’ and not a specific thymolytic one; 
the structural changes in the th 3 m[ius of guinea-pigs following 
injection of this serum were due to the Teucophylic’ action and 
were not specific. The later authors produced an antilens serum 
from chickens by the injection of the lens of rabbit or lens of 
Peromyscus maniculatus gambeli. 

Though we have no right to cast doubt upon the validity of 
their conclusions, we venture to question whether the comple- 
ment of guinea-pig (Ritchie) and of rabbit and Peromyscus 
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maniculatus gambeli (Guyer and Smith) really could activate in 
vivo the amboceptor which is obtained from duck or chicken 
by the injection of guinea-pig thymus (Ritchie) or lens of rabbit 
or Peromyscus (Guyer and Smith) and cause a cytolysis in a 
true sense of the word. 

8. RESUME AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The serum obtained from rabbits immunized with the thy- 
mus substance of the albino rat shows some positive precipitin 
reaction with the thymus extract — a reaction much stronger than 
that from the normal rabbit scrum. The specificity is, however, 
not strictly limited, because the testis extract shows, though 
slightly, a positive precipitin reaction with the antithymus 
serum, while kidney and spleen extracts give a little lower degree 
of positive reaction. Brain extract, however, does not produce 
any precipitation with the antithymus serum. 

2. The antithymus rabbit serum does not show any positive 
hemolytic action against rat corpuscles when guinea-pig normal 
complement or rat normal serum is used as complement. 

3. The antithymus sera do not cause, when injected into rats, 
any toxic symptoms which correspond to those of the ‘primary 
anaphylaxis.’ The injected rats do not show any marked differ- 
ence in their growth from control animals. None of the organs 
of the injected rats show any macroscopical and microscopical 
alteration which might be due to the antithymus serum injection. 

4. Nearly the same results were observed with the antitestis 
serum from rabbits injected with the rat testis emulsion. The 
precipitin reaction of this serum is not so strictly specific for 
the testis extract. This serum has no hemolytic action against 
rat corpuscles. All rats injected with this serum grow very well, 
and the testes of injected rats do not show any definite alteration 
caused by the antitestis serum injection. 

5. Hemolysin production in rabbits by the injection of washed 
rat blood corpuscles was attempted. The hemolysin produced in 
rabbits shows a very weak positive hemolysis with normal guinca- 
pig serum as complement, but no hemolysis at all when normal 
rat serum is used as the source of the complement. That is to 
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say, the normal rat serum with its complement cannot activate 
the hemolysin against the rat corpuscles. The rat serum, even 
after inactivation, possesses some substance which inhibits the 
hemolysis. This substance may be some kind of anticomple- 
ment or of anti-amboceptor, or a combination of both of these. 

6. The chicken is not suitable for the production of the he- 
molysin acting upon rat corpuscles with either normal guinea-pig 
complement or with normal rat serum as complement. Normal 
rat complement cannot activate (complement) the hemolysin 
from chicken against rat corpuscles, if anything like that sub- 
stance is produced by the injection of rat corpuscles. 

7. It seems very likely that our attempt to produce strong 
antithymus serum from the rabbit by the injection of rat thymus 
and to make some studies on its action have failed, partly be- 
cause the antibody production in the rabbit after the injection of 
antigen which is obtained from the albino rat is not so active as 
we anticipated it >vould be and partly because the thymus cells of 
the rat are so protected from the cytolytic action of the injected 
antithymus serum, that the normal complement or rat serum is 
unable to activate the antibodies fully. The last statement is 
based on the analogy with the hemolysin produced in the rabbit 
by the injection of rat corpuscles, though the argument by 
analogy is admittedly dangerous. 

8. From the above point of view, the publications of Shimizu, 
Ritchie, and of Guyer and Smith have been discussed, and 1 
consider that their conclusion ought to have some more definite 
proof from the serological side. We cannot yet admit that any 
endocrine function of the thymus gland, either in the cortical or 
the medullary portion, or in both, can play the principal role in 
the physiological function of the thymus gland. 
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Resumen por cl autor, Dwight E. Minnich, 

Museo de Zoologia Comparada^ Colegio Harvard. 

Las reac clones fdticas de la abeja, Apis mellifera L. 

Laabejaobrera es fuertemente positiva haoia la luz y si uiio 
de sns ojos se pinta de negro, exhibe generalmente movimientof^ 
circulares tipicos en la direcfcibn del ojo funcional. Las reac- 
cioncs de abejas normales andando sobre una superficie fueron 
estudiadas primeramente bajo condicioiies de luz directa y no 
directa; se pint6 un ojo con color negro y las reacciones se cstn- 
diaron nuevamente bajo las mismas condicioiies. El aparato 
para la luz indirecta consistib en una luz con pantalla colocada 
en una carnara cilmdrica dc paredes blancas. Se emplearon dos 
intensidades luminosas en cste aparato, una de 24 me y otra de 
957 me. Se dibujaron las rutas seguidas ppr cada uno de los 
animales estudiados, computandose el mimero medio de grados 
que el animal gird, para cada grafica o serie de graficas bajo una 
misma intensidad luminosa. Cuando se compararon los pri- 
meros cuatro pares de valores asi obtenidos en cada una dc las 
52 abejas estudiadas, se encontro que en 81 por ciento de los 
casos los animales tendieron a girar mas veces en la direccioii 
del ojo funcional en una luz de 957 me que en una de 24 me. 
Hay pues una relacidn directa entre la intensidad de la estiinii- 
lacion fotica uniforme (el tipo de estimulacidn susminis trade por 
el aparato empleado) y la tendencia a girar en la direccion del 
ojo funcional. Siendo esto cierto el estimulo orientador 
verdaderamentc de una naturaleza continua y puesto que el 
proceso de la orientacion implicado en los movimientos circulares 
es identic 0 al que implica la orientacion normal, la accidn 
continua de la luz debe scr el estimulo efectivo en la orientacion 
del animal normal. 

Translation by Joso F. Nonidez 

CariH-gic Institution of Washington 
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I. INTUODUCTIOX 

The circus movements produced by blackening one eye in cer- 
tain arthropods have long been familiar to zoologists. It was 
not, however, until the advent of more recent interpretations of 
behavior, that they received any considerable attention. Then 
for the first, the significance of their relationship to normal oriem- 
tation was recognized. It became apparent that the nature; of 
the stimulus involved in the two cases was the same. Obviously, 
therefore, the application of any general theory of photic orien- 
tation to those forms in which circus movements^ occur nal de- 
pended upon its ability to explain this phenomenon satisfactorily. 
This consideration has led, wdthin the last few years, to a number 
of more or less extensive investigations of these reactions. 

When the present researches were begun there had been no 
attempt to study circus movements quantitatively. During the 

^ Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Harvard College, no. 1120. 
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progress of the experirnentSj however, Dolley (’16) has published 
a contribution to this phase of the subject. His methods as well 
as his results, on Vanessa, differ widely from those to be de- 
scribed for the honey-bee. Although in his experiments, as in 
mine, the illumination employed is defined as non-directive, it 
was very unlike in the two instances. The results obtained by 
Dolley are described in terms of circus movements of greater or 
lesser 'angles of curvature;’ those obtained by the writer, in terms 
of degrees turned per centimeter. The conclusions drawn in the 
two papers are also widely divergent. 

It is a pleasure here to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to 
Dr. G. H. Parker, at whose suggestion this research was under- 
taken and with whose helpful criticism it was carried on. I wish 
also to express my gratitude to Dr. E. L. Mark for the courtesies 
and privileges of the Zoblogical Laboratory. 

II. LITERATURE 

As early as 1796, Goeze^ (p. 42) recorded the fact that a hornet 
in which one eye had been painted over with an opaque varnish 
always flew toward the uncovered eye. Some years later, Tre- 
viranus (’32, p. 194) described an experiment in which the lower 
half of the right cornea of a dragon-fly was carefully cut away 
from the optic nerve, with the result that the animal moved toward 
the left side. 

Decidedly the most interesting of the earlier observations are 
those of Dubois (’86) on a phosphorescent elaterid beetle of the 
genus Pyrophorus. This insect responds positively to at least 
certain intensities of light, and according to Dubois (p. 209) it 
is most affected by the yellow-green rays, which also predominate 
in the spectrum of its own light. The photogenic organs arc three 
in number, one occupying a median ventral position on the first 
abdominal segment, the other two being situated on opposite 
sides of the prothorax near its dorsolateral edges. Whenever 
the beetle begins to creep spontaneously in the dark, the pro- 
thoracic organs become luminous. During flight the abdominal 
organ does likewise. 

2 1 ha ve not had direct access to this work. The above reference is taken 
a footnote in Treviranus {’32, p. 193). 
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Dubois (p. 208) found that upon completely obscuring the 
light from the prothoracic organ of one side of the Iiody w itli a 
covering of black wax, the beetle no longer crejit in a straight 
line. Smoked paper records, made in a dark room, sliowed tliat 
such individuals crept in circles toward the functional eye. A 
check experiment, moreover, showed that the results obtained 
were not due to the weight of the wax. If instead of eliminat ing 
one of the prothoracic organs, the cornea or the entire eye of one 
side was destroyed with a red-hot needle (p. 211), very similar 
results were obtained. When, however, both photogenic organs 
of the prothorax were obscured or both eyes were destroyed, the 
animal crept in a hesitant, irregular fashion, presently sto]i])ing 
altogether, 

Dubois has interpreted these results from an anthropoinorphic 
viewpoint, as evidenced by his original paper and by a more 
recent comment (^09). To the present writer, however, these 
responses of Pyrophorus afford not only a typical case of circus 
movements, but one of considerable theoretical importance as 
well. The tendency to circle attendant upon the suppression of 
one photogenic organ or the destruction of one eye may be attrib- 
uted to the unequal stimulation on the two sides of the body. 
If this be correct, the case is indeed unique, for the beetle is ori- 
ented by its own luminosity. This, of course, in nowise affects 
behavior in the normal animal. With a photogenic organ on 
each side of the prothorax producing light of the same (piality 
and intensity, it is always perfectly oriented with respect to its 
own light. But if the source of light or the photoreceptor of one 
side be eliminated, the beetle promptly orients toward the oppo- 
site side, the side which is receiving the greater stimulation. 

In recent years, a steadily increasing number of arthropods 
have been shown to exhibit circus movements when one eye is 
blackened or destroyed. The researches of Betiie ( 97 a), Axon- 
feld('99), Holmes (’01, ’05), Kadi ( 01, ’03), Parker (’03), Had- 
ley (’08), Carpenter (’08), Brundin (’13), Holmes and McGraw 
(’13), Dolley (’16), and Garrey (’17), have demonstrated conclus- 
ively that among photo tropic arthropods generally, unilateral 
photic stimulation results in a more or less asymmetric response. 
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These investigations have covered between fifty and sixty spe- 
cies, including the four chief classes of arthropods, xlmong the 
insects, where most of the work has been done, representatives 
of most of the larger orders have been experimented upon. These 
embrace Orthoptera, Blattoidea, Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, 
Odonata, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Homoptera, and Hemiptera. 
The phenomenon of circus movements — or perhaps better, asym- 
metrical response — must, therefore, be regarded as general rather 
than exceptional for the members of this phylum. 

The form of response naturally varies with the peculiarities of 
locomotion in a given species. It is not the same for a sidewise 
moving crab, such as Carcinus, as it is for an insect which moves 
forward. With the usual type of forward locomotion, however, 
arthropods with one eye blackened generally circle toward the 
functional eye, if they are positively phototropic ; toward the nom 
functional eye, if they are negatively phototropic. 

It is true there are cases which, on first examination, do not 
appear to conform to this generalization. Thus Holmes (’05, pp. 
332-336) has demonstrated clearly that an animal with one eye 
blackened may at first perform circus movements in creeping 
toward a light, only to modify its behavior after a time and creep 
in a straight path. Such was true of both Ranatra and Noto- 
necta. Axenfeld (’09, p. 375) had previously made similar 
observations, and more recently Brundin (T3, pp. 337, 346-348) 
and Dolley (T6, pp. 371-382) have demonstrated the same phe- 
nomenon in the species with which they worked. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that many arthropods with 
one eye blackened are able in time to modify their behavior to 
light. This, however, in nowise lessens the significance of the 
initial tendency of the animal to perform circus movements. In 
fact, this initial tendency is the all-important one as far as the 
question of orientation in the normal animal is concerned. I do 
not believe, therefore, that the presence of modifiability in an 
animal warrants considering its behavior as an exception to the 
general occurrence of circus movements. 

A second difficulty in the way of any generalization concerning 
circus movements has been encountered in the behavior of cpr- 
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tain flies. Thus Radi (03, p. 02) says, “Dio (hllijOinra 
toria bewcgt sich fast ebenso gcrade init cinein gosohwarzt on Aiig(\ 
wie wenn sie aus heiden sieht, und es ist uiir liioht loioht, dic^se 
Erscheinung zu erklaren.” Carpenter ('OS, p. 4S{)) state's tliat 
Drosophila with one eye blackened “crej^ in a fairly diivet jiath 
toward the light, although a tendency to deviate toward tlie 
side of the normal eye regularly occurred." It is possil)l(\ [ 
believe, to interpret these cases as merely more extreme instances 
of modifiability, in which regulation occurs very ra] 3 idly instead 
of after a more or less prolonged experience. 

That modifiability is operative, at least in the case of Droso- 
phila, is evidenced by the following statement of Carpenter (p. 
486). ''The tendency to diverge from the direct path toward the 
side of the uncovered eye was overcome by a series of sliort, (luick 
turns in the opposite direction, which kept them headed toward 
the light.'’ Further evidence in the case is ai'fordcd l)y the be- 
havior of one fly w^hich, according to Carpenter, persi.^ted in [yvr- 
forming circus movements. This fly, how'ovcr, (p. 48()) “had 
long been active, and showed signs of fatigue.” As will ])e shown 
later, very similar phenomena were observed in tln^ hon(*y-l)ce. 
In conditions, such as that of weakness, induced by loiig 
experiment, the bee frequently circk^d much more toward th(' 
functional eye than it had formerly done. It seems ])i’obable 
that in such states the animal approximates more nearly to a 
simple, reflex behavior. Factors effective in modifying l)eha\’ior 
in the vigorous animal have ceased to be operative. 

If these interpretations be eorrecl, the conspicuous absenc(i of 
circus movements in Drosophila is only an extreme case of modi- 
fiability, and offers no real objection to the general conclusion to 
be drawn from these reactions. However, further w’ork is nec(‘s- 
sary upon both Drosophila and (;'alliphora before they may be 
disposed of with certainty. 

Responses of still another kind have seemed perhaps the most 
formidable obstacle to any general conclusion as to the occur- 
rence of circus movements. Thus Hadley (’08, p. 197) has showm 
that whereas the 'progressive orientation’ of the lobster lar\’a 
after the blinding of one eye is positi^'o, the larva performs circus 
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movements or turns toward the injured side. Brundin (^13. p. 
346) states that in positive specimens of Orchestia traskiana, cir- 
cus movements will occur as often toward the blackened as 
toward the normal eye, while Holmes and McGraw (G3, p. 370) 
report the case of a positive skipper butterfly which almost inva- 
riably circled toward the blackened eye. 

A very plausible explanation of these apparent anomalies, 
however, has been offered by Dolley (16, pp. 394-399), who has 
shown that the contact stimulus afforded by the material cover- 
ing the eye is sufficient to cause Vanessa, when in the dark, to 
turn continuously toward the covered eye. This tendency, more- 
over, exhibits little, if any, modification from day to day. The 
effect of such a contact stimulus is continuous. But in the pres- 
ence of photic stimulation of moderate or high intensity, it is quite 
overwhelmed by the strong phototropism of the butterfly. In 
the case of animals of less certain phototropic index, this contact 
stimulus is, in all probability, frequently strong enough to over- 
eome the effect of light. An examination of the ca^es cited above 
shows that the phototropism of these animals is not of the une- 
quivocal kind exhibited by Vanessa. It seems likely, therefore, 
that their apparently exceptional behavior was due to contact 
and not to photic stimulation. 

Suppressions of photic circus movements by responses to other 
stimuli are not surprising, when it is recalled with what facility 
even the stereotyped circus movements produced through uni- 
lateral lesions of the central nervous system may be altered in a 
similar manner. Thus Bethe (^97 b, p. 507) states that the ten- 
dency of bees to circle toward the normal side after the removal 
of one half of the brain or the severance of one of the oesophageal 
commissures, may be arrested, and the animal may even be com- 
pelled to deviate toward the injured side by stimulating the legs 
of the normal side. Moreover, in a general statement concern- 
ing the several crustaceans and insects subjected to similar opera- 
tions (p. 541), he says, . nach Aufhebung der Hem- 

mung der gesunden Seite durch angebrachte Reize aber auen 
spontan bei alien Versuchsthieren gerader Gang und Kreisgang 
nach der operirten Seite eintritt.’^ 
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Whether the effect of contact stiiiiulation also ac(*o\iuts for 
certain of the phenomena observed by Axenfeld is not so 
clear. Axenfeld reports that nocturnal lepido]itcra witli one eye 
blackened turned toward the blackened eye during the day. In 
the same paper he makes the following general statement: ‘‘ Mn- 
fin on pent observer que ces mtunes aniinaux photofuges, tjui tour- 
nent en pleine lumiere du soleil du cote de I’oeil convert, olTrcnt 
le mouvement contraire au soir ou meme de jour, qiiand ils son! 
transportes dans une chambre mal eciairee; . It 

may be that such animals, being attuned to a low intensity, re- 
spond positively to it, whereas a stronger intensity evokes a in^ga- 
tive reaction, somewhat according to the idea of Davenport (’97, 
p. 197). Certainly, if the circling of the nocturnal lepidoptera 
toward the covered eye was a light response, it is not in harmony 
with the statement of Loeb (’90, p. 51) to the effect that all ‘day 
and night butterflies’ are without exception positively jilmto- 
tropic. I am led to suspect, however, that some of the reactions 
noted by Axenfeld were the results of contact stimulus, for Hess 
(’13 a, p. 651) has shown that Coccinella, which Axenfeld reports 
as circling toward the blackened eye, is not negative to light. 
Axenfeld’ s experiments, therefore, need careful repetition before 
any final conclusions may be drawn from them. 

It seems quite certain, therefore, that what have appeared to 
be exceptions to the general occurrence of circus movements 
among photo tropic arthropods are not really incompatible with 
this view. Taken as a whole, the investigations of these reac- 
tions demonstrate rather conclusively that, although they may 
be modified through experience or obscured by responses to other 
than photic stimuli, they are, nevertheless, to be consider ( h 1 as 
characteristic of phototropic arthropods. Photic orientation in 
this group of animals, therefore, cannot be accounted for by any 
theory which fails to offer a satisfactory explanation of circus 
movements. 
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III. APPARATUS AND METHODS 
L Directive Light 

In the experiments of the present paper, both directive and 
non-directive light were employed. Those involving directive 
illumination were carried on in a circular area (fig. 1) 2.44 m. in 
diameter, which was laid out in black lines on the concrete floor 
of a dark room, kSixteen centimeters^ above the center of this 
area, an incandescent lamp was suspended. The lamp employed 
was a 100- watt, 115- volt, stereopticon, Edison mazda lamp. Of 
several bulbs used in the course of experimentation, only the last 
was determined photometrically, its candle-powder being approxi- 
mately 80. These lamps when new are calculated to furnish 
100 c.p., but their efficiency decreases considerably with usage. 

In making tests in the directive light area, bees were started 
creeping at the outer circumference. The course of the animal 
as it traveled toward the light was then traced as accurately as 
possible on a record bearing a plan similar to that of the light 
area and drawm to scale. Such a record is showm in figure 1. 

2. Non-directive light 

a. Constructio7i. The apparatus employed to furnish non- 
directive light consisted essentially of a wEite-w^alled, cylindrical 
chamber. This chamber w^as illuminated by an incandescent 
lamp, the light of w^hich was diffused through a thin, white screen, 
suspended a short distance below the lamp. Bees were admitted 
to the apparatus through a small, circular opening in the center 
of the floor, and the course of their creeping was then traced as 
accurately as possible on a record. The apparatus w'as espe- 
cially designed to afford a creeping animal a continuous photic 
stimulation of uniform intensity over the entire surface of the 
eye. A more detailed description is presented in the following 
paragraphs (see figure 2). 

® Distances from lamps to creeping surfaces were measured from the center of 
the filament in all cases. 
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The cylindrical chamber, which measured approximately S4 
cm. in height by 87 cm. in diameter, was constructed on a light 
wooden framework covered on the exterior with hea\’y, comi- 
gated cardboard. On the interior it was lined with a thickness 



Fig. 1 Plan of directive light area, showing two trails of a normal bee. Note 
the deflection of the courses in the non-directivc region near the lamp and dir(!ct!y 
beneath it. 


of dead white, cotton cloth, backed by a layer of heavy white 
paper. On one side of the cylinder, and extending from its bot- 
tom edge, a rectangular opening 58 cm. high by 32 cm. wide was 
cut through the cardboard and paper layers. The white cloth 
lining only closed this opening, and it was here slit from top to 
bottom, the bottom edges being left free. The two flaps thus 
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formed allowed free access to the interior of the cylinder. In 
one^of them a small opening (fig. 2, o), 3 by 4 cm., was cut for 
purposes of observation. 

The top of the cylinder was similar in construction to the side 
walls except that the cardboard layer was omitted. Near oppo- 
site edges of the top, two circular openings, 8 cm. in diameter, 



Fig. 2 Diagrammatic section through non-directive light apparatus, c, 
transferring cage; e, entrance to light chamber; k, handle of slide opening and 
closing e; o, opening for observation; s, light screen; y, ventilators. 

were cut (fig. 2, v). These were covered with a thin, white gauze 
of coarse mesh, and served as ventilators, preventing any undue 
rise of temperature within the apparatus. The bottom of the 
cylinder was formed by a layer of heavy, dead white paper, which 
covered the table on which the cylinder stood. This paper was 
especially selected to afford a good creeping surface. On it was 
drawn a plan, similar to that shown in figure 3, by means of which 
the course of a creeping bee could be accurately followed. 
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Tli6 illunii nation of the apparatus rospinbUHl the sciiii^iiulirwit 
illumination of a modern house, the light from an iii(‘andeseent 
lamp being diffused through a circular screen (fig. '2, s), 22 cm. in 
diameter, of white bond paper, dhvo intensities of ilhnninalion 
were employed. The less intense was ])rodiice(l by a carbon 
filament lamp of approximately 2 c.p.,^ GG cm. above the llo(n’. 
and the more intense by the SO c.p. mazda lanp) previously 
described, 33 cm. above the door. The intensity of ilium inat ion 
in each instance was measured at throe dilTcrcnt points on the 
floor of the cylinder. One determination was made at the cen- 
ter; a second at a point 3 cm. from the right side wall, and a third, 
at a point 3 cm. from the left side wall. The results of these 
measurements arc given in table 1. Hereafter, in referring to the 


A 

CANDLE-POWZB 
OF LAMP 

B 

INTENSITY OS i 
FLOOR AT CENTER 

1 

c 

INTENSITY ON 
FLOOR 0 CM. 

ERO-M KIOHT SH>L 

WALL 

1 

1 c 

INTENSITY ON 

ELOOK CM. 
EHO-M LLETSIDE 

WALL 

A\ ()]*C 1 

AND U 

AV,:u.,EnE,. 

C.p. 

me/'’ ; 

me, ! 


n>r. 


2.36 

25,9 

17.93 

1 2.V25 

21.. )9 

23 75 

79.45 

1051.5 

S31.37 

894.45 

SG2.91 

9.77.21 


t\vo intensities of illumination employed, the averages given in the 
table will be used in round numbers. The less intense will be 
designated as non-directive light of 24 me.; tlu; more intense, as 
non-directive light of 957 me. 

The transference of bees to and from the ap]:)aratus was elfeeb'd 
by means of a small, cylindrical cage of wire screen, 5 cm. in 
length by 2 cm. in diameter (fig. 2, c). This cage, one end of 
w’hich was open, exactly fitted into a circular opening cut through 
the table top to the center of the chamber floor. By means of a 

•‘The. lamp used throughout experimentation was, unfortnnatoly, broken 
before being determiried photometrieally. Its eundle-pouer u.rs ccr am y 

between 2 and 4. , ,/ . • * 

^ Throughout the present paper, the alibreviation luo, will bo. u.^icd to designate? 

meter candles. 
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slide operated by a handle (fig. 2, h), it was possible, after in- 
serting the cage, to open or close the light chamber at will. The 
difficulties involved in direct manipulation of bees were thus 
entirely avoided. An individual to be tested in non-directive 
light was merely allowed to creep into the cage, which was then 
inserted into the opening in the table top. The slide was then 
pushed aside and the bee allowed to creep up on to the floor of the 
apparatus. As soon as the bee had entered the light chamber, 
the slide was pushed back, closing the entrance and leaving the 
floor of the apparatus complete. 

The ideal apparatus for studying the effects of continuous pho- 
tic stimulation of a constant intensity would be one so constructed 
that all the ommatidia of a compound eye would receive equal 
illumination, irrespective of the direction of locomotion. Such 
an apparatus is virtually a physical impossibility. However, 
the apparatus just described is perhaps somewhat of an approxi- 
mation to it, even if it does not afford an absolutely uniform light 
intensity over the floor of the light chamber. As table 1 shows, 
the illumination is more intense toward the center. Some fluc- 
tuation will, therefore, occur in the stimulation of the various 
ommatidia as the animal moves. However, in any position 
whatever on the floor of such a light chamber, all the ommatidia 
are receiving some stimulation. Moreover, the amount of stimu- 
lation received by those areas of the eye which are minimally 
affected does not differ vastly from that received by areas of 
maximal stimulation. 

b. Recordii. The method of recording behavior in non-directive 
light is illustrated in figures 3 and 4. The animal to be tested 
was transferred to the light chamber, and its course of creeping, 
observed through the ^peep hole’ in the curtain, was traced as care- 
fully as possible on a record sheet. The record bore a plan simi- 
lar to that on the floor of the light chamber, drawn on a scale of 
1 to 6. The duration of each trial was ascertained by counting 
the rings of an electric bell, attached to an electric clock regulated 
to seconds. How long the trial should last was determined by 
an interval previously decided upon or by the animal encountering 
the side wall of the chamber and creeping up. On completion of 
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a trial, the bee was removed, and the remaining data called for 
oil each record wore entered. The tracing was markial with 
arrows to indicate its direction. Observations on tlie ])hysical 
condition of the animal and others of importance, which' winv 
made from time to time, were also noted on the rcHmrd. Ml the 
records of a single animal were then filed away tog('ther, thus 
affording a permanent record for further reference. 

Since it was desired to make a quantitative studv of circus 
movements, it was necessary to adopt some method whereby th(' 
amount of turning exhibited by an animal, in a givtai tiial or 
group of trials, might be expressed as a single value. Idn^se 
values have been stated in terms of average number of degr(''es 
turned per centimeter of progress, and were ol 3 tained in the fol- 
lowing manner. The length of the trail was first measured with 
a map tracer. Several readings were taken until two were oh- 
tained with a difference of less than 0.3 cm. These were IIhmi 
averaged, and the result used in computations. Thus in figure 3, 
the length of the orginal tracing is 26.95 cm. Since, how(w^cr, 
the records were on a scale of 1 to 6, and these in reproduction 
have been reduced one half, the length of the text figure* tracing 
must be multiplied by (6 X 2 = ) 12 in order to obtain the dis- 
tance actually traveled by the animal. 

Ihe various turns or angular deflections of thr^ trail wen? next 
estimated by reference to the? radii of the plan. It is obvious 
that in traveling a curved course, the direction of locomotion at 
any given instant is the tangent to the curve at that point, l^hr 
example, in figi.ire 3 the initial direction of locomotion is shown 
by the tangent at a. This direction is parallel to a radius. Fi-om 
a, the tangent to the curve or the direction of locomotion rotates 
continuously to the left until the point h is reached. At h the 
tangent is parallel to a second radius, which makes with the radius 
of initial parallelism an angle of ^ of 360° or ISO®. (Each radius 
forms angles of 45° or of 360° with its adjacent radii.) In 
other words, in traveling from a to b the axis of the animal’s 
body has rotated 180° to the left, or the animal has executed J- 
of a complete sinistral loop. Similarly, from h to c the course of 
the animal makes If dextral loops; from c to d, i of a sinistral 
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loop, and finally from dtoe, If dextral loops. The total amount 
of turning, or angular deflection, toward the right in this trail is, 
therefore, If + If or 2| X 360°, while that to the left is f + f 
or I X 360°. ^ 

Since the honey-bee is positively phototropic and in this case 
the left eye was blackened, the angular deflection toward the 
right or functional eye is designated as positive; that toward the 
left or covered eye, as negative. The algebraic sum of these 

Animal 



Fig. o Record of bee no. VI'S in non-directivc light. 

angular deflections will give a result equivalent to the amount 
of continuous turning required to carry the animal from the start- 
ing point to the end of its course. Thus, in figure 3, the direction 
of locomotion at a makes with the direction at e an angle of 2i 
X 360° -- t X 360° or 2i X 360°. 

Knowing the distance traveled in centimeters and the amount 
of turning in degrees, the average degrees turned per centimeter 
is easily computed. Denoting this average deflection, as I shall 
call it, by D, we have for the trail in figure 3, 
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r, = _ 21 xJ 60 ° 

26.95“cm‘. X 6 " +5-01° cm. 

It is to be emphasized that the value + '5.01° cm., iloes ik,i sif.-- 
nify that the animal turned only toward the functional eye. It. 
merely shows that the algebraic sum of all its defieetioiis ;n-ei-- 
ages 5.017cm. toward the functional eye. 

Animal frjaiA mjLili-ljuija- 



A record is shown in figure 4 \vhich represents two trials taken 
in rapid succession. This was necessitated by the aniiimrs en- 
countering the side ^vall of the light chamber so (pnckly that the 
first trial was shorter than usual. The deflections in these trails 
are estimated as previously described. Tt will be noted, however, 
that in the trail marked a, the angular deflection between m 
and n does not amount to quite f of a sinistra I loop, although it is 
so counted. In such instances tlie angle was always estimated 
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to the nearer | of a circumference^ no attempt being made to 
discriminate differences of less than 45°. In this record it is 
desirable to combine both trails into a single computation. Pro- 
ceeding as before, 


(+ § + i - I - i) 360° 
(12.25 + 7.1 cm.) 6 


l.ievcm. 


The negative sign of the average deflection here obviously indi- 
cates that the bee turned more toward the covered eye than 
toward the functional eye in these trials. 

In the course of experimentation, records of normal bees were 
also made in non-directive light. Since in such individuals neither 
eye was blackened, the positive sign was arbitrarily applied to the 
direction of greater angular deflection in each set of trials. Other- 
wise the computations for normal bees were performed in the 
same manner as those for bees with one eye blackened. 

These various examples will illustrate the method employed in 
all quantitative determinations. Upon the results thus obtained 
the chief conclusions of the present paper are based. 


IV. MATERIAL 
L General care of animals 

The bees used in all quantitative experiments were thoroughly 
active workers taken from the flowers of a near-by garden, and 
were, for the most part, individuals from a single large hive situ- 
ated there. The animals were trapped by simply inverting a 
long glass tumbler over the flower, and then transferring thein 
to a small screen fly-trap. In some experiments, however, which 
were performed too late in the fall to obtain bees in this way. 
animals were used from a single comb of workers confined in an 
observation hive. The exit of the hive was kept securely screened, 
for such a colony quickly disintegrates if its members are ])or- 
mitted to leave the hive freely. Bees kept in this way remained 
in reasonably good condition, for at least a month. , 

Bees destined to undergo experimentation were first subjected 
to having their wings clipped, an operation easily executed when 
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the animals were feeding. Each wingless individual was then 
confined in a small cylindrical cage of screen wire, the bottom of 
which was formed by a layer of tissue-paper over cotton to \)\v- 
vent injury in case of falling. In the same cage were also placed 
two friendly winged workers to counteract any possible elTia'Is 
of isolation. The cages of bees were kept in a darlcened box wlum 
not directly under experimentation, since the influence of light 
often caused the animals to maintain a restless activitx^ whi(*h 
appeared, in some cases, to shorten life considerably. In the 
dark, however, they usually remained more ctniet. 

Each cage was supplied with water by a small wad of saturated 
cotton placed on its top. Small quantities of honey were :ilso 
supplied on short wooden sticks stuck to the sitlo of tli(^ cage. 
Early in the morning, at noon, and in the evening the cages 
were cleaned by removing excess honey, etc., and fresh honey 
and water were provided. Such operations were carried out at 
least a half-hour before any trials were made on the animals. 

The temperature of the laboratory in most of the cxpcrinuaits 
was kept above 20” to 21”C. This was found to be an important 
consideration, since at lower temperatures bees became tm-pid 
and inactive. In collecting the animals (waui, an attciii})!. \sas 
made to take them on warm, sunny days which had. in general, 
been preceded by warm weather. It was found that bees l)ro\ight 
in after a brief period of cold, wet weather were a])t to be (uthci* 
unresponsive or extremely variable in their bchavi()r. 

2. Blackening the eye 

Any technic for blackening the eye of a wingless bee rexiuires, 
of course, the use of an anaesthetic. In the present exptuiinent.s 
ether was used exclusively. Care was taken to administer it 
rather slowly and in minimal doses. hen completely anaes- 
thetized, the bee was placed on one side, on a small cork i)inning 
board. Here it was fastened down securely by the use of in.sect 
pins, with which the thorax, abdomen, and legs were securely 
braced against the cork. The blackening was then applied to the 
eye, the entire surface being covered with as thick a coat as pos- 
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sible. Two kinds of blackening material were used, viz., lamp- 
black in shellac and a dead black paint known commercially 
as ^Jap-a-lac.’ The latter proved the more satisfactory and was 
used throughout the majority of experiments. 

Although bees under ether often began to recover in five to 
ten minutes, they were not removed from the pinning board for 
twenty to Uventy-five minutes, when the covering of the eye was 
well hardened. Recovery from anaesthesia was usually com- 
plete in an hour and often much less. As a rule, however, opera- 
tions were carried out in the evening, and the bees were not sub- 
jected to further experiment until the following day. Ample 
time wms thus allowed for the animals to recover as much as 
possible from the effects of the operation. 

V. BEHAVIOR OF NORMAL BEES 
1. Kinetic effect of light 

The remarkable sensitivity of the honey-bee to photic stimu- 
lation must have long been patent to students of its behavior. 
Bethe (’98, p. 83) says, “Das Licht ist bei diesen Tagthieren 
[bees, flies, etc.] der ausldsende Reiz zum Fliegen; in einer dunklen 
Schachtel fliegt keine Biene auf, auch nicht, ^venn man sie reizt. 
Das Licht gibt die Regulirung beim Fluge ab.” This observa- 
tion was repeatedly confirmed in the present experiments. AMien 
collecting bees from flowers, fifteen to twenty individuals were 
confined in a* single cage, which was then placed in a closed box. 
Although at the height of activity when captured, a few minutes 
in the darkness of the box seldom failed to reduce these animals 
to a state of quiescence. If a little light was admitted to the box, 
however, by even partially removing the lid, there was a sudden 
resumption of activity. 

Precisely the same behavior was exhibited by wingless bees. 
If confined in a dark box, they were, as a rule, reduced to com- 
parative inactivity. A brief exposure to light, however, was 
usually sufficient to excite vigorous locomotion, and continued 
exposure not infrequently resulted in the maintenance of an 
intense activity for extended intervals of time. 
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Individuals which had been subjected to operations of ren.ov- 

mg the wings and blackening the eye frequentli- responded some 
what more slowly to this photic activation' than <lid normal 
bees. In the former, locomotion was preceded hv a moiv or less 
prolonged sequence of cleaning operations. The i.roboseis was 
extended and stroked with the fore legs. The (^vos partirMilarly 
the covered one, were the objects of repeat(Ml anci ^'igo^ous 
mgs, responses no doubt largely attributable to tlu' irrilation of 
the blackening material ^Fhe abdomen was mc^aiiu-hil^ bent 
from side to side, while the middle or hind legs were rublxMl to- 
gether, or the hind legs assiduously stroked the dorsum of the 
abdomen. These movements became more jind morv iiUvnsc' 
until at length they culminated in active creeping. 

Light, then, exerts a strong activating or kinetic iiitiuence 
upon the honey-bee, while darkness has the o])posit(‘ (‘ilVct. Es- 
sentially similar phenomena have been reported l)y Loci) [’(lO) 
for the plant louse, Carpenter (To) for the pomaiu^ tly, and 
Turner (T2) for the mason wasp. Stockard (TS) has reported 
the case of Aplopus, the Svalking-stick,’ which also falls into this 
category of behavior. In Aplopus, however, light inhibits ac- 
tivity, while darkness induces it. Hence the Svalkiug-stick’ is 
nocturnal, whereas the plant louse, the pomace fly, the niasun 
wasp, and the hive bee are diurnal. 

In diurnal animals this response is apparently due to the con- 
tinued action of light rather than a sudden change hi it. Thus, 
while many bees respond almost, if not quite, at once to the 
presence of light, others may respond only after some minutes of 
exposure. According to Turner (’12, p. 360), the same is true 
of the mason wasp. 

Directive light 


Not only does light induce locomotion in the honey-bee, but 
directive light regulates the course of locomotion. Bees brought 
into the laboratory direct from their foraging activities out of 
doors seldom failed to exhibit a most striking phototropism. 
feuch insects when liberated in the laboratory flew almost im- 
mediately to the nearest window, where they remained fluttering 
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against the glass. Or, if escaping in a darkened room, they net 
infrequently flew directly into the flame of the nearest gas jet. 

Observations of this sort were long ago reported by Lubbock 
(’82, pp. 278, 279, 284). A few years later, Graber (’84) demon- 
strated the same thing experimentally by confining forty to sixty 
bees in a small box, one half of which was illuminated by direct 
sunlight, the other half being shaded, with the result that the 
majority of the bees soon collected in the illuminated end. More 
recently, Hess (’13 a, ’13 b, ’17) has repeated this and a variety 
of other experiments. As a result of these he has been able to 
show that in the presence of several sources of photic stimulation, 
which differ in color and intensity, bees always orient toward 
the one which to a totally color-blind person appears brightest. 
The positive phototropism of the honey-bee is thus demonstrable 
in a variety of ways. 

In the experhnents just cited, winged bees were used exclu- 
sively. My own experiments, on the contrary, were confined en- 
tirely to workers from which the wings had been clipped. Siich 
bees when creeping in the directive light area exhibited an orien- 
tation which was striking in three respects, viz., its rapidity, iU 
precision, and its constancy. 

An individual to be tested was removed from the dark box and 
exposed to light for a few minutes until it was thoroughly active. 
It \Yas then allowed to creep from its screen cage to a small, 
rectangular piece of black paper, and on this it was transferred to 
the edge of the directive light area. An effort was made to start 
the animal creeping at a right angle to the direction of the light 
rays by turning the paper just before it crept off. The rapidity 
of orientation was so great, however, that the intervening ceiiti^ 
meter or so was frequently sufficient to allow the animal to reorient 
perfectly. Since the velocity at which bees creep averages 3 to 0 
cm. per second, orientation in these cases occurred in considera- 
bly less than one second. I have also tried leading a bee by 
moving the light, now in this direction, nowin that, with xarving 
degrees of curvature. Ahvays the animal followed, orienting rap- 
idly to even slight movements of the lamp. 
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The precision with which orientation was inaintaiiKHl was no 
less conspicuous. Once oriented, the animal generally moved 
in a nearly straight line toward the source of light. In ilgiiiv 5 
are shown two records of each of six bees in the diroctiv(‘ light 
area. Of a large number of animals tested in the course of ex~ 
perimentation, considerably over 25 i)er cent maintained their 
orientation as precisely as did bee no. bG. The deviations of 



Fig. 5 Two trails of each of six normal bees in directive light. In this, n.s in 
subsequent figures of records in directive light, the clear circle re])rcsents ( he light 
source, and the straight lines from it, the direction of the rays. 


most of the animals would, moreover, easily fall vithin 1lie lati- 
tude of that exhibited by bees nos. 6G, 33, and 23. Results sim- 
ilar to those shown for animals nos. 110 and 21 were, on the con- 
trary, less frequently encountered, while trails such as those of 
bee no. 36 were seldom or never found among normal, healthy 
bees. 

The response to directive light is very constant in the bee. 
The oncoming of death itself seems often to intensify rather than 
to weaken this phase of its behavior. Bees occasionally escaped 
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in the laboratory. Such individuals rarely survived the lack of 
food for more than a day or so. Yet it was not an infrequent 
occurrence to observe one of these starved animals, so weak that it 
was barely able to creep, slowly emerging from a hidden corner 
in a final struggle toward the light. 

Nevertheless, bees were discovered which in a few instances 
failed to exhibit the usual positive reaction to directive light. 
Such cases, however, are not to be construed as a total absence 



of phototropism, but rather its momentary suppression by other 
factors of behavior. This is well illustrated by the following 
example. Seven cages of bees were prepared from the stock in 
the observation hive, Oct. 30, at 2:45 p.m. When tested about 
an hour later in the directive light area, six of the seven animals 
exlhbited the usual positive response. One animal, however, gave 
the records reproduced in figure 6. 

This bee when given its first trial at 4: 06 (fig. 6, 1 ) did not ori- 
ent toward the light source. Instead it pursued a devious course 
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looping now to the right, now to the left, and finallv turni,..^ al- 
most directly away from the light. In a second trial at .1:14,‘ it 
exhibited a somewhat similar response (fig. ti, i). Om. niinute 
later, the animal was subjected to still a third trial, being -^tar-Pal 
on this occasion some 30 cm. nearer the light. 'I’his time it oid- 
ented and moved in a fairly direct course toward the sourci' of 
illumination (fig. 6, 3). What the temporary, inhibiting f.aetor.s 
were which produced these very atypical resjionscs couhl not lie 
ascertained. In all other respects this bee w:is (piite indistin- 
guishable from the other individuals in the exjiei'iment. d'his 
example, ^ however, shows that even the constant res|)onse of the 
bee to directive illumination is not tree from abiapit and appar- 
ently inexplicable departures. 

8. A (w -directive light 

The behavior of bees in non-directive light is no l(‘ss charac- 
teristic than that in directive ilhiniination. Since all Cjuantita- 
tive experiments on circus movements were conducted in non- 
directive light, an intimate acquaintance with the behavior of 
normal animals under the same conditions was necessary. J^lvc^ry 
bee was, therefore, subjected to several trials in non-directive 
light before having one eye blackened. 

It was a matter of continual observation that a bee creeping in 
the directive light area ceased to move in a straight course upon 
reaching the area near and immediately beneath tlu; lamp. 
Here, where the illumination was essentially non-directive, the 
animal deflected from its former, precise path and began to loop 
in a constant or varying direction (fig. 1). In other words, the 
bee was trapped; for directly it crept away sufficiently for the light 
to become directive again, it was forced to turn back. Thus the 
animal continued to creep round and round in a limited area, 
occasionally rearing on its hind logs in an abortive attempt at 
flight, or Anally ceasing locomotion to begin cleaning operations. 

In the non-directive light apparatus (fig. 2), the same tend- 
ency to loop was manifested, only on a much more extensive 
scale. Here the bee seldom crept in a straight Ime for any great 
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distance. Each animal was subjected to two sets of trials, an 
hour or so apart. Usually a single trial only constituted a set. 
In case the bee quickly encountered the side wall of the light 
chamber, however, or exhibited unusual variability in its be- 
havior, additional trials were made. The aggregate duration of 
the trials of each set varied considerably, even in the same animal. 
Sometimes they were as short as tliirty seconds; again, as long as 
two minutes. The average was in the neighborhood of thirty 
to sixty seconds. Preliminary to each trial, the bee was exposed 
to light until aroused to active creeping. The illumination used 
throughout in expernnenting with normal bees Avas 957 me." 

The average deflection to the right or to the left has been 
computed for each set of records thus obtained, and the results 
of these computations presented in table 2 (appendix) , columns R 
and C. On the basis of these data, the fifty-two bees experi- 
mented upon may be classified into three groups: 

1. Bees whose average deflection in both sets of trials was over 
2° /cm. and in the same direction. 

2. Bees whose average deflection in both sets of trials Avas 
small. 

3. Bees Avhose average deflection in the tAvo sets of trials varied 
widely, either in magnitude or direction, or in both. 

The first class is composed of animals Avhich exhibited a more 
or less pronounced tendency to turn in a constant direction (right 
or left). These animals, 29 in number, comprised 56 per cent 
of the total 52 bees. Fourteen of these Avere chiefly right-handed 
in their turns; 15, left-handed. In 14 of the 29 bees, or 27 per 
cent of the total number, the average deflections exceeded 4°/cm., 
Avhile in 6 individuals, or 12 per cent, it rose to over 8° /cm. Sim- 
ilar right and left-handed tendencies of locomotion in non-direct- 
\ve light have been reported by Walter (^07) for planarians and 
by Patten (T4) for the blowfly larva. A typical example of this 
behavior in bees is illustrated in figure 7, bee no. 101. In its first 
trial (fig. 7, 101, a), this animal showed an average deflection of 
7.11® /cm. to the left, and in the second trial (fig. 7, 101, 5), a sim- 
ilar deflection of 6. 1 0®/ cm . Since these records were made nearly 
an hour apart the left-handed tendency was not the result of a 
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7 Records of normal bees in non-clircctive light. In tbi.s. as in subse- 
quent figures of records in non-clirective light, a solid circle is used {<> imlicate the 
center of the floor of the non-directive light apparatus, a, recfjrd.s of the first set 
uf trials; 6, records of the second set of trials. Bcono. 101 deflected constantly 
toward the left. Bee no. 36 varied its deflect ioji in the coiu'se «.f single trials. 
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brief, temporary condition, but was probably a more or les? 
permanent feature of this anirnars behavior. 

The second class of animals includes those whose average de- 
flections were small in both directions. The results obtained 
here are attributable to either of two causes: 

a. The bee varied its turning from right to left, so that on an 
average, one tendency nearly or quite balanced the other. 

b. The bee exhibited little or no tendency to turn either to the 
right or to the left. 

An example of the first tyipe is seen in the records of bee no. 30. 
figure 7. In its first set of trials (a, 1, 2) this animal turned 
sometimes to the left, sometimes to the right, so that the result- 
ant average deflection was but 0.79° /cm. to the left. Similarly 
in the second set of trails (&, 1,2), the average deflection amounted 
to only 1.94° /cm, to the right. The second type of this class is 
illustrated by bee no. 134, figure 8. This animal showed no pro- 
nounced tendency to turn either to the right or left. The aver- 
age deflection for each set of records was, therefore, small, being 
only 1.52°/cm. to the left for the first set (a, 1, 2, 3) and 1.22°/cm. 
to the left for the second set (6, 1, 2, 3, 4). 

In the third class of bees are to be found those which, although 
they exhibited fairly uniform behavior in a single set of trials, 
varied widely in different sets. For example, bee no. 82, in its 
first record (fig. 8, 82, a) showed a pronounced deflection which 
averaged 5.81° /cm. to the left. In its second set of trials (fig. 
8, 82, &, 1, 2, 3, 4), on the contrary, it showed little tendency to 
turn, and the average deflection was but 0.65° /cm. to the left. 
An even m'ore striking case of variation, however, was afforded 
by bee no. 63. In a single record of fifty- three seconds^ duration 
(fig. 8, 63, a) this animal deflected, on the average, 5. 58° /cm. to 
the left. Approximately two hours later, in a record of sixty 
seconds^ duration (fig. 8, 63, 5), the same animal exhibited an 
even greater average deflection in the opposite direction, vn^., 
7. 50° /cm. to the right. The range of variation presented by 
these two records is no less than 13.08°/cm. 

In a uniform, non-directive light field, therefore, many bees 
exhibit a fairly constant tendency to turn toward a given side. 
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others display little or no such tendency, while still others vary 
widely in their deflections from time to time* Since the animal 
moves in a uniform environment, the conspicuous asymmetry 
of response so frequently noted must be attributed to interna! 
factors. Such factors are, for the most part, probably quite in- 
dependent of light. A more detailed discussion of these will be 
presented in a subsequent section of this paper. 

4 . Total darkness 

If internal factors are responsible for the asymmetric responses 
of bees in non-directive illumination, a similar behavior should 
be exhibited in the total absence of photic stimulation. Such 
was indeed the case. Animals creeping on smoked paper, in 
total darkness, showed the same conspicuous tendencies to loop 
and turn as did animals in non-directive light (fig. 16). The 
data here referred to were taken in connection with experiments 
conducted for a different purpose. They are, therefore, not 
sufficiently extensive to establish more than a similarity to the 
behavior exhibited in non-directive light. 

Responses essentially like those of bees in total darkness have 
also been described by Pouchet (72) for the larvae of Liicilia 
caesar, Davenport ('97) for the amoeba, and Frandsen ('01) for 
the garden slug Limax. Frandsen’ s observations in particular 
bear a striking resemblance to those which I have just described 
for the honey-bee in non-directive light. Thus he found that 
wffiile most of his animals looped in a fairly constant fashion to 
the right or left, a few were extremely variable, while still a few 
others moved in rather straight courses. The responses of creep- 
ing bees in the total absence of photic stimulation are, therefore, 
very similar to those observed for other animals under the same 
conditions. 


5. Summary 

In the preceding pages certain responses of normal bees have 
been described in considerable detail, but only as a prerequisite 
to an adequate understanding of the behavior of the anima l 
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when one eye is blackened, features of beliavior wliieh are 
important in this connection may be summariz(Ml as follo\v.s: 

1. In the honey-bee, light tends to induce activity; darkness, 
to inhibit it. This response is dependent ujion the continuous 
action of photic stimulation. 

2. Isolated worker bees in an active condition exhibit strong 
positive photo tropism when flying or creeping, fl'emporary su])- 
pressions of this response may occur, however. 

3. Normal bees when creeping in non-directive light usually 
exhibit pronounced asymmetrical responses of constant or \'ari- 
able index. Since essentially the same responses occur in total 
darkness they are not fundamentally dependent upon photic 
stimulation. They are probably, therefore, conditioned larg(dy 
by internal factors. 

VI. BEHAVIOR OF BEES WITH ONE EVi: BLA(n<i:\EI) 

/. Directive light 

The previous investigations of circus movements hav(' ])oint(Ml 
unmistakably to the generality of these responses among ])h()to- 
tropic arthropods. Positive animals with one eye cov(U’ed tend 
to circle toward the functional eye; negative animals, under the 
same conditions, tend to circle away from the fiinctioiial eye. 
The honey-bee exhibits a striking positive photiflropism. hen 
one eye is blackened, therefore, we should expect the bee to circle 
tovvard the remaining functional eye. Such is indeed the case, 
as Axenfeld (’99, p. 374) has previously shown. 

In my own experiments, bees thus operated upon were no 
longer able to creep in a straight coui’se toward a sounn^ of il- 
lumination. Instead, their progress thither Avas riiark(Ml hy re- 
peated loops. If the right eye was blackened, the bee lo()ped to 
the left; if the left eye was blackened, it looped to the right. 
Moreover, it was possible by blackening one eye, then removing 
the black and blacking the other eye, to cause a single individual 
to perform circus movements first in one direction, then in the 
opposite direction. 
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The above experiment was carried out on five bees. In gen- 
eral, all of these animals looped more or less markedly toward the 
functional eye as they crept toward the light source. This tend- 
ency, moreover, was not confined to the period immediately 
.subsequent to the operation of blackening the eye, as the experi- 
ment clearly demonstrates. The first records of these bees with 
their left eyes blackened were taken in the evening between 6 
and 7 p.m. No further tests were made until the following day 
at 11:30 a.m. Yet the behavior at the end of this seventeen- 
hour period was practically the same as it had been before. One 
bee, it is true, showed considerable improvement. In the other 
four animals, however, the two sets' of records were indistinguish- 
able. In the absence of experience, therefore, the performance 
of circus movements remains a permanent feature of behavior. 

Of the five bees tested, the most pronounced and uniform exhi- 
bition of circus movements was displayed by bee no. 5. Its 
records are almost diagrammatic in their close approximation to 
the theoretical expectation. Records of this animal are repro- 
duced in figure 9. 

Not all of these animals, however, yielded such striking results. 
Some individuals were found which manifested little or no tend- 
ency to deviate toward the functional eye, except in the area 
immediately beneath the lamp, where the illumination was es- 
sentially non-directive. Thus, bee no. 4, with its right eye black- 
ened, circled toward the left in the usual manner. But a few 
hours later, when the black had been removed from the right 
eye and the left eye painted over, it exhibited little or no tend- 
ency to circle toward the right (fig. 10, B). The explanation 
at once suggests itself, that in such cases the eye was imperfectly 
covered, and hence not absolutely free from stimulation. This 
may be correct. As will be shown later, however, there are also 
a variety of other circumstances which might account for such 
behavior. 

The tendency to circle toward the blackened eye was not fre- 
quently encountered in the reactions of bees to directive light. 
No instance of it occurred in the experiment described above, al- 
though it was occasionally met with in other experiments. A 
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single record of this kind is shown in figure 10, A. This w^as ob- 
tained from an animal which subsequently became wholly unre- 
active. Its aberrant tendencies may, therefore, have been due 
to an abnormal condition. In any case it is significant that, al- 
though the bee looped toward the covered eye, yet it progressed 
toward the light source. (Consequently, this was not a case of 
reversal of phototropism. 

Instances somewhat similar to the one last mentioned have 
been described by Dolley (T6, p. 373) for the butterfly Vanessa. 



Fig. 10 .4, Record of a bee in diiective light, showing loops toward the 
blackened eye. B. Two record.s of a bee in directive light which showed no 
deflection, although the left eye was blackened. 

Although positive to light, this insect with one eye blackened 
occasionally turned to^vard the covered eye instead of toward the 
functional eye. Possibly results of this sort are to be attributed 
to the effect of contact stimulus afforded by the covering of the 
eye, as indicated by Dolley (T6, pp. 394r-399). This will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a subsequent portion of the paper. 

2. N on-direciive light 

a. Amount of turning. In non-directive light, bees with one eye 
blackened tended, in general, to turn more or less pronouncedly 
toward the functional eye. As was to be expected, the course 
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taken by the animals under these eonditit)iis ussuhuhI no specilie 
direction. They either continued to circle in a fairly limited 
area or proceeded in a looping fashion in any direction whaliAaa-. 
The variability of this response, moreover, was much g^^a^er 
than in the case of the response to directive light, dims, a num- 
ber of animals circled almost continuously towaid tlie (mvered 
eye in non-directive light, while still others varied, circling some- 
times toward the covered eye, sometimes toward the f\inctional 
eye. This was doubtless true for much the same reasons that 
normal bees also exhibited a greater variability of responsi' in 
non-directive light. 

Circus movements attendant upon the elimination of oru' pho- 
toreceptor undoubtedly represent the orienting process of an 
asymmetric animal. The specific photic stimulus, tlnu'efore, 
which produces these reactions must be identical v itli that wliich 
effects orientation in the normal animal. AMiatevev the ntdure 
of this stimulus be, moreover, it is afforded by both dir(H‘ti\’(‘ 
and non-dircctive light, since circus movements occur in eitlier 
situation. What is the nature of this orienting stimulus'.^ h(‘r- 
haps the best method of demonstrating the di'pendenee of a par- 
ticular response upon a certain stimulus is to sliow that thr^, in- 
tensity of the response varies with the intensity of the stimulus in 
question. It seemed possible to attack this problem, tlu'H'fon’, 
through a study of the relationship existent IxdAveen tlu* amount 
of turning displayed by an animal with one eya^ h hick (a km 1 and 
the intensity of the illumination to which it was subjected. 

Non-directive illumination was chosen in jireference to (lir(;c- 
tive illumination because of the simpler experimental conditions 
which the former affords. In directive light, every mo^'(‘ment 
of the entire animal is accompanied by more or less com])licated 
changes not only in the intensity of the stimulation received, but 
also in the area of the eye stimulated. As an animal with one 
Ciye covered moves toward a \\g\vt source, the stimvhation of t\\e 
iurveWoual eye steadWy mcreases. As A \oops toward tVds eye, 
however, this steadily increasing stimulus is subjected to rapid 
and transitory fluctuations. \Mien the animal begins to loop, 
the functional eye is first turned away from the light, resulting 
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in a rapid decrease of photic stimulation. As the loop is com- 
pleted, the photoreceptor in turn experiences an increase in 
stimulation. In non-directivc illumination such as was employed 
in the present experiments, however, these complications are 
largely avoided. Photic stimulation here is maintained at a 
fairly uniform and constant intensity over the entire surface of 
the compound eye. 

Two slightly different t 5 ^es of experiment were performed. 
The procedure in the first type was as follows. Bees were col- 
lected from flowers in the morning between 8 and 10 o^clock, 
brought into the laboratory and prepared for experimentation. 
One and two hours later, respectively, they were given single 
trials in the directive light area. On a basis of these records, 
individuals of abnormal tendencies were discarded, and those evinc- 
ing the greatest accuracy of orientation were selected. 

An hour or so later, the selected bees were tested in non- 
directive light of 957 me. Ttvo sets of records, about one hour 
apart, were made of each animal. Each set was composed of 
one to several records, the aggregate duration of which, in gen- 
eral, was between thirty and sixty seconds. An examination of 
the records showed clearly whether the individual was normally 
right-handed, left-handed, or variable in its deflection in non- 
directive light. These results determined which eye should be 
blackened. If, for example, a bee normally circled to the right, 
the right eye was covered. Whatever influence was exerted by 
photic stimulation, therefore, would tend to force the animal 
toward the left. In this manner, responses which might other- 
wise have been mistakenly attributed to photic stimulation were 
to some extent eliminated. 

The operations of blackening the eye were carried out in the 
late afternoon of the first day of experimentation, in accordance 
with the technic previously described. On the following morn- 
ing, before resuming experimentation, it was not infrequent!}' 
necessary to discard a few additional animals either because of 
extreme weakness or occasionally death as a result of the operation. 

The majority of bees usually appeared quite normal, however, 
and were subjected to several series of trials in non-directive 
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light. Throughout a single series of conseeuti^•e trials, or, as I 
shall call it, a determination, one intensity of Ho-hf 
employed. But in the total number of detenu, nations the' n,,.',.; 
intense illumination of 9.57 me. and the loss intense of 04 
used an equal number of times. T'he animal to !,.■ tested was lirst 
removed from the dark box and cxposeil from half a minute to 
several minutes in the intensity of light in whiel, it was to be 
tried. This was usually sufficient to activate the auinial thor- 
oughly, and several records were then made in the iioimlireetive 
light chamber. In case the bee failed to respond to photic ael.i- 
vatioii, recourse was had to mechanical stimiilalion. Tlie cage 
was tapped or even .shaken fairly vigorously until locomotion 
was induced. This procedure seldom failed to elicit aetiiity. 
When it did fail, it was asiially necessary to discard tlie aiiiuial 
altogether. 

The number and duration of the records comprising a singl(‘, 
series or determination varied widely even in tlu' sanu' animal. 
If the bee quickly encountered the side wall of the light cham!)(‘r, 
records were short, and a number had to be taken. If. on the 
contrary, the animal kept well toward th(‘ c(Mitcr of the tlooi- of 


the apparatus, one or two records were quite suflicient. In casi's 
of great variability of response (jr unusual departure's from the 
general, expected behavior, additional trials were niad(s on the 
assumption that a greater number would more accurately c.x- 
press the average tendency of the animal. Single trials seldom 
exceeded thirty seconds, and were often much shorter. Oia-a- 
aionally, however, records of forty-five seconds, sixty s(?coinl.s, 
or even slightly greater durations were taken. The aggr('gate 
duration of the trials comprising a single determination, for one 
intensity of light, was usually in the neighborhood of thirty or 
sixty or ninety seconds. The adoption of any more uniform 
period for all animals, at all times, was (luite impossible. 

Upon completion of a series of trials in one intensity of light, 
the bee was returned to the dark box. Here it was allowed to 
remain for a period of about fifteen minutes to one hour . f n the 
earlier experiments the longer period was practiced : in subsequent 
experiments, the shorter. After this period in the dark, the ani- 
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mal was subjected to a second set of trials of the same aggregate 
duration as the first, but in the other of the two light intensities. 
The order in which the two intensities of illumination were em- 
ployed was varied from time to time. Sometimes the first dc~ 
termination was made in the more intense light; the second, in the 
less intense. Sometimes the reverse order was observed. 

A single series of records in one intensity of non-directive light 
together with the corresponding series in the other intensity con- 
stitute what I shall term a pair of determinations. The protocol 
of such a pair of determinations on bee no. 42 is given in table 3. 
Tour or five pairs of determinations were usually made on each in- 
dividual of an experiment in the course of a day, beginning 


TABLE 3 


DETEHMINATION FOR XON-DIREtTIVE LIGHT 

OF 24 MC. 

DETERMINATION FOR NON-DIRECTIVE LIGHT 

©P 957 MC, 

Number of 
renord 

Hour of record i 

Duration of 
! record 

Number of 
record 

Hour of record 

Duration of 
record 



seconds 



seconds 

4 

1:47 p.m. 

; :io 

1 

1:32 p.m. 

31 

5 

1:47^ p.m. 

30 

2 

1:32| p.m. 

30 

6 

1:48 p.m. 

30 

3 ' 

l:33ip.m. 

30 

Totals 

90 
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between 8 and 9 o’clock in the morning and concluding between 4 
and 5 in the afternoon. The bees often seemed to become slug- 
gish in the late afternoon. Whether this was due to fatigue or a 
natural rhythm of activity from day toTiight, I am unable to say. 
This phenomenon, however, led me to abandon any attempt to 
continue experimentation much after 5 o’clock. 

On the third and concluding day of the experiment, the scheme 
of the second day was again carried out as far as possible. Bees 
usually survived the first two days of experimentation, and in 
case they did not, the data on them were discarded. A number 
of individuals, however, failed to survive in fit condition for the 
trials of the third day, and still others had to be discarded in the 
course of the day, although in both cases the results were counted. 
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Some of the more vigorous animals survived not only a third day 
of experimentation, but lived on for three or four days, and in a 
few instances even longer. Although no furt her 1 rials were made 
with such bees, they were kept and, as far as possible, reeoi'ds of 
their subsequent longevity taken. 

Having described the first type of nomdireetive light (experi- 
ment in considerable detail, the second type may be desei'ibcal 
very briefly. It differed from the first only in the nu'lhod of 
making pairs of determinations. In this ease, the two determi- 
nations of a pair were made during the same ])eri()(l of lime, 


TABLE 4 


DETERMINATION FOR NON-DlKEtTTVi: LHillT 

OF 24 we. 

DI^TKIiMlNATlON 1 OH 

OK 11^)7 ^IC‘. 

xTivt; Li<;iiT 

Number of 
record 

Hour of record 

Duration of | 
record ' 

Xinnherof j 
record 

Hour of record j 

iLiration of 
rccufil 



second It 


i 

ntCvfidi 



1 

1 

1:41 p.in. 

30 

2 

1:43 p,m. 

11 







3 

l:4Hp.iii. 

U 

4 

1 :51 p.m. 

23 




5 

1:53 p.m. 








(> 

1 :5fi 

30 

7 

1 :59 p.m. 

30 




Totals 

104 

1 

1(11 


instead of an appreciable interval apart. The was first t r^stf'd 
in one intensity of light, then within a minute or so in tlu' oth(;r 
intensity, then again in the first, and so on until a series of one to 
five records had been completed for each intensity, ( ar(‘ was 
exercised, however, even with this raj)id alternation of int(‘nsi- 
ties, always to expose the animal for thirty to sixty seconds in a 
given intensity before subjecting it to a trial in the same. 1 
foUowing protocol from bee no. 83 (table 4) will illustrate this 
method of making determinations. 

In both types of experiment, there were obtained for each 1)(;(‘ 
a number of pairs of determinations, nsually four to ton, depend- 
ing upon the longevity of the individual. The records of each 
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determination have been computed collectively in the manner 
already described. Single values have thus been derived which 
express the average deflection, or tendency to turn, exhibited by 
the animal in each determination. When the turning was chiefly 
toward the blackened eye, the sign of these values is negative; 
when chiefly toward the functional eye, it is positive. If, now, 
the value of each determination in 24 me. light be subtracted 
from the corresponding one in 957 me. light, differences will be 
obtained which should answer conclusively the question of rcla- 
tionship between the amount of turning and the intensity of 
photic stimulation. 

The differences obtained in the manner just described 1 shall 
designate as d. A given value of d may be negative or positive. 
If it be negative, it signifies one of the two following possibilities: 

1. The bee turned more toward the blackened eye in an illumina- 
tion of 957 me. than it did in one of 24 me. 

For example, in the second pair of determinations on bee no. 
32 (table 2), 

957 me. 24 me. 

-13.287cm. - (-9.227cm.) = -4.06“/cm. 

2. The bee turned less toward the functional eye in an illumi- 
nation of 957 me. than it did in one of 24 me. 

For example in the second pair of determinations on bee no. 23, 

957 me. 24 me. 

+6.447cm. - (-f8.927cm.) = -2.487cm. 

If, however, the value of d be positive, it signifies one of the 
two following possibilities: 

1. The bee turned kss toward the blackened eye in an illumina- 
tion of 957 me. than it did in one of me. 

For example, in the first pair of determinations on bee no. 31, 

957 me. 24 me, 

-3.877cm. - (-7.147cm.) = +3.277cm. 

2. The bee turned more toward the functional eye in an illumi- 
nation of 957 me. than in one of 24 ntc. 
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For example, in the first j)air of detonniuiUions luv !io. lM, 


957 me. 24 me. 

+29.4r/cm. - ( + 15.84°; cm.) 


+ 15.57' cm. 


If the great majority of d values are of the first cat<'gorv, viz., 
negative, we may conclude that the animal ('xperienees a greater 
impulse to turn toward the functional ey(' in an illumination (d 
24 me. than it does in one of 957 me. If e(i\ial numbers of nega- 
tive and positive values occur, there is no relation In'twetai the 
intensities of photic stimulation employed and the annnmt of 
turning. If, however, d is generally i)ositiv(\ wv jnay eonchnh' 
that the tendency to turn toward the functional (\ve iiu'nxises 
if the intensity of photic stimulation is suiTiciently increascMl. 

Experimentation soon demonstrated that the only salisfaetory 
solution of the problem was to be had through a statistical tnail- 
ment of large numbers of data. Even the mon^ const anl animals 
often varied widely from one pair of determimitmns to anolluM' 
without any apparent external cause, dherelore, a larg(‘ num- 
ber of bees were experimented upon and each individual was suIf 
jected to many tests, the averages of which we.-e ivliih upon to 
indicate the general trend of behavior. In table 2 {ap])(Mi<lix i are 
presented the results obtained from a careful measuivmcMit and 
computation of over two thousand records takem on litty-two 
bees. On some individuals as few as sixteen records wean lakuaj ; 
on others as many as seventy-four. Tliis difference was due ni 
part to varying longevity of individuals and in part to thelacl 
that more favorable animals were frequently experimented v.illi 
longer than less favorable ones. The determinations o appro.xi- 
mately the first half of the animals were made on the |)laii of the 
first type of experiment, while the rcmaindei weie tairioi 
according to the scheme used in the second type. ^ 

From the figures presented in columns r and > o ‘ 
it is evident at once that there is a marked 
the positive d values over the negatix e. e ra lo i 
strikingly shown in the frequency polygon (hg. U) ; 

numbe? of d values varied considerably with the indivnlual. due 
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to the causes noted above, I have included in the polygon only 
the first four values for each bee, thus giving equal weight to 
every animal. Of the total two hundred and seven^ values rep* 
resented in the polygon, 81.16 per cent are positive, whereas 
only 18.84 per cent are negative, a ratio of over 4 to 1. 



Fig. 11 Frequency polygon of the first four d values of fifty-two bees. The 
negative values are represented by tlte shaded areas; the positive values, by the 
clear areas. 


• In the case of one bee it was possible to include only three values for d, 
because of a missing record. See Table 2 (Appendix), bee no. 45. 
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The objection might be raised that although the luajority of 
values of d are positive, a number of them ar(^ too small lo b(‘ of 
any significance. It is true that differences of the order of b riu. 
or less might easily be attributed to slight errors in tracing the 
course of a bee. Errors in recording, however, are as likoh' to 
occur in one direction as the other. Such is not the ease with 
these small values. The class of d values betwen 0 and -l^'^ 'cm. 
contains but fifteen, while the class of 0 to +2'" cm. numlx'rs 
twenty-nine — nearly twice as many. 

Moreover, the mode of the curve, +2°/cjii. to -f-4® cm., lies 
well beyond these small values. Differences of this magnitude 
are readily detected in the records of bees which circled constantly 
toward the functional eye, as the pair of determinations in figure 
12 demonstrate. Each record shown in the figure was of exactly 
thirty seconds’ duration. The first two were taken thr(M‘ min- 
utes apart in 24 me. illumination, while the third and fourth 
were taken about twenty minutes later in 957 me. illuminatinii, 
one minute apart. The value of d in this case is +2.98'' /cm. 
about the average modal value. 

In bees exhibiting considerable variation in their defle{4i()ns, 
however, d values, or of the modal class of even greater magni- 
tude, are not so easily recognized without the accomininyiiig fig- 
ures. To illustrate this, I have selected ai)air of determinations 
(fig. 13) approximating the mean value of the frequency polygon, 
which is +4.357cm. As attested by the data given in connec- 
tion with the figure, this animal was extremely variable in its 
direction of turning. All four records were taken in the hric-f 
period of eight minutes, nos. 1 and 2 being of twenty-eight 
onds’ duration each; nos. 3 and 4, of thirty seconds, i he value 
of d is +4.09''/cm.— a fact which does not b(>come apparcnit until 
the records are submitted to a careful scrutiny. 

The data presented in table 2 and figure 11 show clearly that 
bees with one eye blackened tend to turn more toward th(', func- 
tional eye in a non-directive illumination of 957 me. than they 
do in one of 24 me. The validity of this conclusion is confirmed 
by still another line of evidence. A certain number of animals 
were found to exhibit a very constant tendency In turn iowar 
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the functional eye, which was always much more pronounced in 
the intense than in the weak illumination. In other words, these 
individuals always yielded positive values of d of rather high mag> 
nitude. Bees nos. 73, 83, 95, 105, and to a lesser extent numer- 
ous others afforded striking examples of such behavior. These 
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Fig. 12 A pair of determinations of bee no. 42, left eye black, non -directive 
light. The records arc numbered in the order in which they w^ere taken. 
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animals were all thoroughly vigorous individuals, surviving not 
only the three days of experimentation, but living on for at least 
two days thereafter. Two of these bees, in fact, survived no less 
than four days after the conclusion of the experiment. 

In figures 14 and 15 are shown pairs of determinations from 
two of these animals. The eight records of bee no. 73 (fig. H) 
were taken in the course of 28 minutes, while the six records of 
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24 me. 



Fig. 13 A pair of {letoi'miiia(,ion< of bee no, 123. left esyo black, non-flircclive 
light. The records are niiinbored in the order in Avliieli th(;y were takfni. 
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24 me. 
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Fig. 14 A pair of determinations of bee no. 73, left eye black, non-directive 
light. The records are numbered in the order in which they were taken. 
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bee no. 105 (fig. 15) re<iuired only fifteen ininute?, I n botli li^uros 
each record of the top row is of exactly the s.aiue duration as Ih,' 
corresponding one of the lower row, except records 1 and 2 of 
bee no. 73, which differ by one second. It would be dillicnit to 



2 4 0 

Fig. 15 A pair of determinations of bee nn. 105, right eye black, non-dii'et-l ive 
light. The records are numbered in (lie order in which tliey witc ttiken. 
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imagine more conclusive results than those afforded by these two 
bees. 

It might be supposed that animals would be found which would 
exhibit the opposite of the condition just described. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. I failed to find any individuals which 
eontinually circled more toward the functional eye in an illumi- 
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nation of 24 me, than they did in one of 957 me. Bees presenting 
a number of negative d values, such as nos. 22, 25, 34, 41, 43, 55, 
56, 62, 66, 85, 126, and 135, with one exception, showed an equal 
or greater number of positive values. The exception noted was 
bee no. 56. Three of the four pairs of determinations obtained 
on this animal not only yielded negative differences, but differ- 
ences of large magnitude as well. Bee no. 56, like a number of 
other individuals presenting a considerable number of negative 
d values, varied considerably in its behavior and turned chiefly 
toward the blackened eye. How far the disturbing factors thus 
evidenced account for the results is not absolutely certain, since 
a number of bees of apparently similar tendencies yielded posi- 
tive values of d. Certainly, however, there are a number of 
factors, particularly in the type of experiment under considera- 
tion, which do interfere with the effect of photic stimulation. 
Some of these serve to intensify the response, while others tend to 
counteract or even completely annul it. Without attempting to 
minimize the significance of these negative data in the least, 1 
believe some of them, probably all of them, find their explana- 
tion in sUch factors. If this be correct, the negative results ob- 
tained lie well within the range of variation which might be 
expected in experimental work of this sort. A more extended 
discussion of the factors responsible for variability of behavior in 
the present experiments is presented in the next section of this 
paper. 

The evidence in general, therefore, seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that bees with one eye blackened tend to turn more tow^ard 
the functional eye in an illumination of 957 me. than in one of 
24 me. This tendency may result in the animal's actually turn- 
ing more tow^ard the functional eye, or in its turning less toward 
the covered eye, depending upon the idiosyncrasies of the indi- 
vidual. In either case, how^ever, with increased photic stimula- 
tion, there is an increased tendency tow^ard the functional eye. 
The nature of the stimulus afforded by the apparatus employed 
w^as continuous and of almost uniform intensity, and since the 
circus movements of the honey-bee vary with the intensity of 
such stimulation, they must be dependent upon it. These con- 
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elusions are the exact antitheses of those reaclunl hy Dolh^y 
in his work on Vanessa. He says (p. 417): “\'anossas with one 
eye blackened do not move in smaller circles in stron^r light than 
they do in weak light, unless it is extremely low. On the con- 
trary, the evidence seems to indicate that the stronger tin* light 
is the larger the circles are. These results also aiv not in har- 
mony with those demanded by the ^continuous action theory.' ” 
I shall return later to a more complete consideration of the tlu‘o- 
retical significance of the results afforded by tlie honey-l)(a\ 

b. Rate of locomotion. Although bees with oiu' eye blackened 
tend to turn more toward the functional eye in a non-dir(a*tive 
light of 957 me. than they do in one of 24 me., there is no differ- 
ence in the rate of locomotion in the two intensities. In table 5 
are given the average velocities of thirty-four ])e('s for each ui 
the two light intensities employed. These figin'cs show a (“on- 
siderable range of individual variation, from as low as :k49 cm. 
per second to as high as 6.77 cm. per second. There is, however, 
no consistent difference which might be attributed to the effect of 
light. Eighteen of the animals showed a greater velocity in 957 
me. illumination; sixteen, in 24 me. illumination. Unilateral 
photic stimulation of the intensities employed is, therefore, 
without effect upon the rate of locomotion. 

3, Summary 

1. Rees with one eye blackened usually loop toward the func- 
tional eye as they creep toward a source of light. Some indi- 
viduals are encountered however, which display little tendency to 
loop, and occasionally an animal will be found which loops toward 
the covered eye. In the absence of experience, the tendency to 
loop toward the functional eye remains a permanent feature of 
behavior. 

2. In non-directive light, bees with one eye blackened gener- 
ally circle toward the functional eye, although a number are 
found which circle more or less toward the covered eye. 

3. In a uniform non-directive illumination of 957 me., the 
tendency to turn toward the functional eye is greater than it is 
in a similar illumination of 24 me. 
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4. Since the amount of turning varies directly with the intensity 
of continuous photic stimulation^ the turning is produced by this 
stimulus. 

5. Unilateral photic stimulation of the intensities employed 
has no effect upon the rate of locomotion. 


TABLE 5 
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B 
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+0.18 
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77 

4.26 
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-0,27 

81 

4.41 

4.32 

-0.09 

82 

6,25 

5.29 

+0.04 

S3 

5.22 

4.93 

-0.29 

85 

4.91 

4.79 

-0.12 

91 

4.48 

4.64 

+0,16 

92 

4.49 

4.51 

+0 02 
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VIL VARIABILITY OF PHOTIC^ RKSFONsi: 

The honey-bee is* remarkably constant in the stron*^ positive 
phototropism which it evinces. The course of individuals enn'p- 
ing in directive light is a straight path toward the sonrciv Wvt, 
as has been shown, occasional departures from this luduoior (hi 
occur. In non-directivc light, moreover, the responses of normtil 
bees are frequently extremely varialde. Tln^ aniiual may turn 
markedly toward a given side in one trial, and in tlie n(*\t, turn 
quite as markedly toward the opjmsite side. Again, the dinr- 
tion of turning may be completely changed severed times in tlu* 
course of a single trial. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that bees with one ('.w hlackcMK'd 
also exhibit considerable variability of response^ in Ixdh directives 
and non-directive illumination. In non-directive light particu- 
larly, there were a number of cases in which animals turni'd litth‘ 
or not at all tow^ard the functional eye, while there wen* still 
others in which they circled chiefly toward tlu' cov{M(m 1 eye. In 
fact, over 25 per cent of the first four pairs of deterininatinns on 
the fifty-two bees, when averaged, gave negative* valuers. Tlu*s(* 
departures from the more usual tendency, to turn toward tlu* 
functional eye, sometimes characterized the entire* l)e*ha\'ior of 
an individual; again, they appeared only spasmodically. 

Thinking that some of the results abe)ve m(*ntione*el might he 
attributed to a loss of phototre'epism, eitlier permanent en-e^xte'nd- 
ing over a considerable interval of time, 1 fiuquently snbje'cte'd the* 
animals exliibiting them to one or more immediate trials in din*('- 
tive light. This, however, failed to show anything which might 
be construed as a loss of phototre)pism. The* \airiations ot 
response noted, therefore, must be referred to external anel inte'rnal 
factors which are capable of modifying, in a me)re eer less profound 
way, the dominating effect of unilateral piiotic stimulation. 
Such factors are of two sorts, those which are continuously e‘tte*c- 
tive and those which are not continuously effective, but fluctuate*, 
from time to time. Both types played so considea'ablc a roh* in 
the experiments previously described, that 1 have felt they mei- 
ited the somewhat extended analysis pn.'sented in the* follejwiiig 
pages. 
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1. Continuous factors 

a. Temperature and humidity. Of the continuously operative 
factors, none are more important than the general conditions of 
temperature and humidity. These profoundly affect the activity 
of bees. Mclndoo (T4, p. 279) says: ^‘Climatic conditions per- 
ceptibly affect the activity of bees. When it is extremely warm, 
they are most active and are rarely quiet even for a few seconds. 
When it is moderately warm, they are less restless, and when 
rather cool, bees do not move freely.’’ Again he says: During 
cool weather their movements are quite sluggish, and when the 
humidity is high they are much less active and respond to vari- 
ous odors more slowly than when there is low humidity.” 

Precisely the same effects were noted in the present experi- 
ments. So serious did they become on several occasions that the 
experiment had to be abandoned. On cool, damp days bees 
were apt to be quite unreactive, and prolonged exposure to light 
often failed to induce locomotion. Considerable mechanical stim- 
ulation might call forth creeping, but it was of desultory kind 
and was apparently unaffected by photic stimulation. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that general weather conditions consid- 
erably affect the behavior of bees toward light. Since some 
experiments were continued under less favorable weather con- 
ditions, it is quite probable that they account for some of the 
aberrancies observed. 

b. After-effects. In making quantitative determinations in 
non-directive light, trials were frequently made in the two inten- 
sities in rapid succession. Although the bee was always exposed 
for at least thirty seconds to a given intensity before making a 
test, there still existed the possibility that an after effect of the first 
intensity might influence the behavior of the animal in the sec- 
ond. Thus Herms (Tl, p. 215) has demonstrated an after-effect 
of photic stimulation in the blow-fly larva, which may manifest 
itself in the continued orientation of the animal for as much as 
fifteen to twenty seconds after the cessation of the stimulus. 
That such is not the case for bees, however, is very clearly dem- 
onstrated by the following experiment. 
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Xorinal bees wore nllowcd to croo]i on a r^trip oi' sniukod papi'i’ 
toward the 80-c.p. incandescent lain]), alba’ civopiiiii a 

distance of about GO cm., the bee reacluHl a poini 40 (an. tVoni dm 
source of light, the lamp was extinguisluHl. Not only wastin' 
current turned off, but a screen was simullaiu'oiisly phua'd lx -fore 
the lamp, so that even the slight nftei--glow of the filana'iits wa- 
eliminated. After ten seconds of total darkness liu' liaht was 
turned on and the bee removed. Two to four naairds wi'jv madi' 
of each of eleven animals in this jiiaiiner. In not oik' casn did 
the bee fail to lose its orientation within at most a couph' of 
seconds after the extinction of tiie light. Olti'ii tlu' lo.<s <►[ ori- 
entation was almost, if not cpiite, simultaneous with the (vs^a- 
tion of the stimulus. The (hwdation from thi' foi'iiu'r oric'uia- 
tion was sometimes marked l)y a ])ronounc(Ml leiah'nny to turn 
toward one side, with the result that the animal <‘r('])l in ciiclo- 
in the dark. At other times llu' bee naa'idy wand('i’('d, turning 
first in one direction, then another. Ty])i(*al nrordsof two ani- 
mals arc reproduced in figure Id. d’hori' is, lln'rcfore. no after- 
effect of photic stiinulatioii in the li()ney-b(’(', and this do('s not 
account for any of the iiTcgulai’itios obs(a‘ved. 

c. Failure to eUminate phohreccplor. The dilll(‘ul(ie> in manipn- 
lating bees necessitate relying U])on a single o])f'i‘ati(»n to (Tnni- 
nate completely the function of the coini^ound (‘ve. All hough in 
this operation great care was exercisi'd to covi'r tlu' (pe rom- 
pletely with a heav}^ coat of paint, then' isa ])ossibility that in a h'W 
cases this was not accomplished. Aloreover, from the innnient 
the animal began to recover from tlu' anaesilu'tic. Ilu' eovensl 
eye was repeatedly subjected to vigorous scra])ings by I la* Ironl 
leg of the same side. AVhile the examination ol a niiinlx'i’ ol 
animals after experimentation sliowed that this seldom nsultf'd 
in a removal of any of the eye covering, it ])robably snen'i'dod in 
doing so in a few cases. Occasionally, also, the wai'iiish ci’aeked 
somewhat on drying. These unavoidable failun's to ki-ep the 
compound eye entirely free of light, undoubtedly modified, to a 
greater or less extent, not a few' of the results oldaineo, ^ 

Beside the failure to cover tlie eye, tliere is the pos,-ibiiit\ that 
the three ocelli of the honey-bee are eoucerned m it^ phoiie 
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ri|?. 16 Smokf'd-papcM' rorords of two norniul bnos creopinj^ toward a ligl'f 
source (upward iri'the figure). As the aniuials reached llic line indicated by (1 k‘ 
letter P the light was extinguished. Xote the extremely rapid loss of orientation. 
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behavior. In blaekcTiiug the (H)riip(niiul eye 1 made un atinnpt to 
cover the ocelli,, but afterward in examining tlu‘ sixahiuais used. 
I found that sometimes all, soinetinies only one or two. at otlua* 
times none of these organs had b(‘(Mi eoveivd. If llie «)e(‘lli dn 
exercise any considornhle fmiction, therefore, there was inveha'd 
here a variable of no small magnitude. 

It is also possible that in bees other portions of tlu^ body, or 
even the entire integument, may be i)hotos(‘iisitive. bhotod(‘r- 
niatic sensitivity is not unknown among arthropods. It b.as 
been reported by (Iraber (’84) foi’ the eockroaeli, by Plati'au (’ST) 
for two species of blind inyria])ods, and by Sto(‘kard (’OS) for th(‘. 
walking-stick. 

In order to hnd out if these s(weral iHissibiliti(‘s waav arfe{‘(ing 
results, T conducted several (^xpeihnents with laa's both ey('s of 
which had l.ieen carefully covered with a thick coat of ‘.l.ap-a-lae.’ 
On the morning after the operation, ('ach was plae(‘d in a 
separate cage in non-directive illumination of t)d7 me. Ailhoiigb 
Avith one or two exc('])tions tlu' b('es wvvv (piift wIkmi (irsi (‘x[)ns(“d 
to the light, witliin lift (am minutes all bad Ihm'ouk* tlKproughly 
active, shoAving ehairly tlmt tluy wcu'i' not i'vw from the aelival- 
iiig effect of the light. 

At the conclusion of the above test tlu‘ same be(‘s wrav individu- 
ally subjected to trials in the dir(Haiv(‘ light area. IIj'H' tliey 
looped and turned in a Avariety of ways, sonu' circ'ling nioiv or less 
constantly toAvard a given side, not unlik(‘ bees with only one 
eye blackened. Despite' most devious (aiurses. lioweviM'. (lu'v 
sooner or later managed to woi’k theii’ way to the gem'ral |■(‘gion 
of the source of light. It is (piite clear, 1li(U'('ioi'(‘, that pholoiv- 
ception had not been entirely abolislied, although both 
pound eyes had been coATred as carefully !is jxissible. 

Which of the several ex])lanations ad\ aiiced cccounts lor tlii‘^e 
results, is not certain. 1 am disjiosed to b('li(w(‘ tlud tho bdluro 
to eliminate the compound eyes comph'Uly Avas (luDly, p(’rbaps 
solely, responsible. HoAvever that may 1)(‘. it i^ c(Ttain that in 
this, as Avell as in other experiments, the incoiii])l(4(‘ suppression 
of photic stimulation Avas the source of a large amount of \aiia- 
tion in the results obtained. 
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(L Ejject of contact slinndus. The effect of the contact stimu- 
lus affoi’ded by the blackening material on the eye and the adja- 
cent parts of the head must also be recognized as a considerable 
factor in modification of photic behavior. The influence of this 
stimulus has been clearly demonstrated by Dolley (’16, pp. 394- 
897) on Vanessa antiopa. With one eye blackened, this butter- 
fly, when creeping in total darkness, turned, with few exceptions, 
continuously toward the blinded eye. The tendency to cii’cle 
was often finite pronounced, and showed little or no modification 
fi'om day to day. The effect of contact stimulus on the covered 
eye was, therefore, antagonistic to that produced by light on the 
opposite, functional eye. 

1 tided experiments with the honey-bee similar to those car- 
ried out by Dolley on ^hnessa. Bees with one eye blackened 
were allowed to creep on smoked paper in total darkness. Tii- 
fortunatcly, the trials were of such duration that the bee recrossed 
its course many times. This made it quite impossible to deciphei' 
the records, and I have not since had an opportunity to repeat the 
exjKndments. It is not unlikely, however, that the effect of con- 
ta(‘1 stimulus on the eye of the bee is similar to that demonstrat(Ml 
for \ aiiessa. If such be the case, it jjrobably accounts for much 
of tli(' circling tovrard the covered eye, which was evinced by 
numerous individuals particularly in non-directive light. 

c. Asfjmmetnj of the animal. As was previously pointed out. 
normal bees freipiently exhibited a marked tendency to turn mon^ 
or less constantly toward the right or left when creeping in nou- 
directive light. Such tendencies are doubtless due to a lack oi 
perfect symmetry on the part of the animal. The asymmetry 
may be physiological; it may be anatomical. It may consist (d 
a differential sensitivity of the photoreceptors on the two si(l(‘' 
of the body, as Patten (T4, p. 259) has suggested, or it may be due 
to an inequality of any two symmetrically located elements cl 
the neuromuscular mechanism. Under the influence of directive 
light, these idiosyncracies are, as a rule, continually corrected. 
In non-directive illumination or total darkness, however, they at 
once as.sert themselves. Since the eye to be blackened was ahvay- 
chosen so that the effect of photic stimulation would be opposite 
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to that exerted by natural asynuiiatry, many tailuivs t,. im-n 
toward the functional eye are probably thus aecouniiHl loi', 

/. Modifiability through cxpcrictin’. Tlu' work ol' AxmhhL 
Holmes, Bnindin, and Dolley has sliown that a imnihcr of :ir- 
thropods are able to modify their idiotie behavior through rsjM'- 
rience. The same is true of the honey-hee, at least iiwlireel ivi‘ 
light, as the following experiment shows. lAieli of a number of 
normal bees, selected on the basis of th(^ aecuraey witli wiiieli they 
oriented to directive liglit. had one eye hlaeloauMl. On (he fi»l- 
lowing day those animals which exluhited a moiv or h'ss pro- 
nounced tendency to loop toward the fum^iional ey(‘ waav sub- 
jected to trials (twenty to twenty-five ill number i in the direct i\ e 
light area. 

Bees which displayed litth' or no baidencv to loop weri' gix'mi 
several trials to ascertain if theii- b('ha\'ior was (‘oust ant , and then 
discarded. These animals may ha\-e beim able to modify their 
behavior almost immediately, or their lailui-e to ('\hibil ciivii^ 
movements may Imve been du{‘ to an imjx'rfect (-ovia'ing of iho 
eye, or to the effect of contact stimulus. 

Of those ])ecs which did piaforin cireus mo\'eiiienfs, record- 
were taken about e\mi‘y Um to tw(Mit>' n dilutes from !) a.m. to 
d r.M., with the exception of about an hour at noon, d'en bee.- 
were thus tested. Tour of these animals di-played a stiaidy and 
marked improvement in tlu‘ (‘oui’se of the trials. 'Two others 
showed some improvement, although (‘onsidianbly l<'>s than (lie 
first four. Two more of tlu' tim impro\'('(l for a time, niily to 
regress again, so that while a nunilxM' of trials lu'ar the middle of 
the series Avere somewhat modified, tliosi' at (dtlu'r end wen* 
much alike in the number of looj^s iiei'tornn'd. d li(‘ last t w(» Ih'i*-- 
showed practically no improvimumt, although in one ol the ani- 
mals the t(mdency to circle was at no tini(‘ \'ei’y ju'onouneed. It 
is quite certain, therefore, that at least some Ikk-- are [dde to mod- 
ify their responses to directive light througli cx])cri('iice. 

I'he records shown in figure 17 affoi'd a striking (‘.\ani|)!c of tl!i> 
modifiability. Although in its first tritils the animal looped re- 
peatedly as it crept toward the light, it was subsequently al)lc to 
reach the light by a nearly straight course. Ihis animal, how- 
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ever, as well as the others, usually circled asain t„ward ihc futu-- 
tional eye upon reaching the non-dirccth-c region ncai^ and 
directly beneath the lamp. ■I'lu' rccoials shown in the lignre' do 
not include this region. 

Dolley (’IG, p. 402) Ftatos that he ohstTwii s(iiiu> iii(i,liiiraUt)ii 
from day to day in the boliavioi' of ^^alU'ssa in iKni-diivelive light. 
The following evidence seems to indicate that the saiiu> i> (nne 
to at least some extent, for the Iioik'v-Ihv alsn. In (liivctivr 
light, individuals with one ('y(' coNan'ed wiM'i' snnua niii's uhM'rvrd 
to begin to swerve toward th(' finudional (W(\ only to rlirck tluMii- 
selves by a sharp turn in the ni)])()sit(> dinriinm ('nrnrting 
movements of this sort sometimes occim-ed ri'pi'alrdtv in a single 
trial, with the result that tlu‘ animal rc'acluMl ilu'snuiri' ef light 
l)y a much more direct course than it would !iav(' otlu-rwiM' hirti 
able to follow. Precisely the sam(‘ sharp tnitis awnv In mi the 
functional eye were occasionally seen in nciodin'ctixi' llgiil alsn. 
It seems probable, therefore, that mndiliability llii-dugli experi- 
ence affects the behavior of bees in non-din'ctivc as wiT a-' in 
directive light. 

2. Fhictiiaiifiy facltm 

The variables which have thus far b(‘en diseiissid arc tlm^e 
which continuously or pi-ogres^ively allVct tlu' b(ha\‘ior ol hues 
throughout an experiment. Tlnw’ pr()[}ably act-mint in n hii'ge 
measure for such phenomena as the ]){'rsistant luiming toward 
the covered eye in certain individuals oi' (he appaomt lai'k oj an\' 
tendency to turn at all in still otlK'rs. d hey do not, however, 
explain the many sudden changes (,i behavior which wore ob- 
served. Such variations are dependent nj)on iaetors oi hihavinr 
which fluctuate from time to time. A lew oi thes(' laetor> io>ult 
from enviroiiniental changes. Tlie majority, liow iwia. ari-f* imm 
changes within the organism itsell. 

a. Kxternai In quantitative ('xpiahiients rvery l)o^^ihle pio- 
caution was exercised to keep all external factoi-s uiiihn'in. except 
the intensity of the light which was chang(Ml from trial to frml, 
4 his, of course, was possible to a limited extmit onl\. 1 a 
manipulation of the bc(‘s introdu(‘(’d xarying mn hanii <iUtini 
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uli which were quite unavoidable. An animal was accidentally 
pressed slightly in changing it from one cage to another, or, fail- 
ing to react to photic stimulation, the cage had to be shaken. 
Again, in transferring a bee from the light to which it was sub- 
jected for activation to the center of the non-directive light cham- 
ber, it was subjected to increases and decreases of light intensity. 
All of these details and endless others, collectively and individu- 
ally, were undoubtedly responsible for many of the sudden 
variations of behavior which occurred. 

h. Iniernal. 1'he chief causes of irregular variations, however, 
are internal, ^^^hen under constant external conditions, a bee 
Avaries the direction of its turning several times in tlie course of a 
single trial, the behavior must be attributed to changes within the 
animal itself, the physiological states of Jennings ('06). Gener- 
ally speaking, the analysis of these changing physiological states 
is difficult or impossible. In se\^eral instances, however, 1 was 
able to make a fairly certain diagnosis. I may cite several 
examples. 

hoe no. 147 was subjected to the usual ([uantitativc experi- 
ment in non-directive light. From the beginning this animal 
exhibited a rapid, uneasy locomotion. Its entire behavior may 
l)est be described by the word 'excitable.’ In the course of the 
first day after the eye w as blackened, five pairs of determinations 
were made. In 24 me. light, the animal circled chiefly toward 
tile covered eye, while in 957 me., its beha\ior varied from one 
set of records to another. 

On the following morning, the first pair of determinations was 
begun at 9:49. The bee circled markedly toward the covereil 
eye in both intensitievS of light. At 12:14, a second pair of 
determinations was begun. In making the first trial, the bee 
rushed about its cage for some minutes before finally creeping up 
into the non-directive light chamber. When it did appear, it 
seemed greatly qjccited and crept very rapidly. As the series of 
records progressed, the animal circled more and more pronouncedly 
toward the functional eye, the locomotion grew more rapid, and 
a continuous buzzing began. The jierformance of small circles 
toward the functional eye in 24 me. light was surprising, for in 
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all previous record sets for this intensity, the animal had dmwn -i 
more or less pronounced tendency to circle toward tlu^ co\ercd 
eye. In the course of the fourth trial in 957 me. light, the b(v 
had reached a state of intense excitation. Its turning became se 
rapid, and the consequent circles so small, that at length the 
animal tumbled over on its back. Defaccation o(!ciirrod. j\lean- 
while it continued buzzing loudly, and, though Iving on its back, 
managed to whirl round and round toward the functional ey('. 

After the trial just described, the animal was allowed to rest for 
two hours. At 2:44 and 4:10, respectively, two more pairs of 
determinations were made. The bee continued to circle markedly 
toward the functional eye in 957 me. light, and more or loss toward 
the functional eye in 24 me. light. The ^excitomenT which had 
characterized the previous trials, however, was absent, and the 
animal manifested signs of weakness and exhaustion. 

In the behavior of this animal there was a sudden even vio- 
lent — increase of phototropism. This Avas probably due to an 
unusual intensification of activity. I have repeatedly obserA'cd 
the close correlation between these two. features of behavior in 
bees. As a rule, the greater the activity, the more j)ronouncc(! 
is the manifestation of phototropism. The increase of activity 
in this animal was produced by a state of metabolism, entailcal 
by a collection of faeces in the intestine. That such a condition 
may affect the activity of bees to a marked degree is evidenced by 
the following statement made by Phillips and llcrnuth (M4, )), 
12) in connection Avith a study of certain hive conditions in win- 
ter. “It therefore appears that the accumulation of feces (in 
the intestine) acts as an irritant, causing the bees to become more 
active and consequently to maintain a higher temperature.” 

In several other animals defaecation occurred in the course of 
a trial without being preceded by any conspicuous change of 
behavior. Neither the amount voided nor the force of expulsion, 
however, gave any evidence of long accumulation or intestinal 
irritation in these cases. It seems reasonably certain, therefore, 
that the sudden increase of phototropism exhibited by bee no. 
147 was due to the accumulation of faeces in the intestine. 
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There were likewise certain other physiological conditions 
which seemed to intensify photic reactions. Thus bees, upon first 
recovering from anaesthesia, were frequently observed to creep 
in very small circles toward the functional eye. Bees, which 
throughout an experiment appeared physically weak, were also 
apt to be more intense in their positive deflections. Examples 
of this latter behavior were afforded by bees nos. 77 and 92. 
Again, individuals which appeared vigorous at the beginning of 
an experiment, but became weak and moribund toward the end, 
generally showed a progressive increase in their circus movements. 
For example, bee no. 91 circled rather strongly toward the cov- 
ered eye at first. In the course of the experiment, the animal 
became weak. Correspondingly, its average deflections became 
more and more positive until, just before being discarded, it was 
turning at the rate of -f 23.82‘"/cm. in 957 me. light. 

These instances demonstrate the profound manner in wEich 
internal factors are capable of modifying photic behavior. As a 
rule, only the change in behavior is noted. The recognition of 
the internal state which conditions this outward expression is 
possible only in extreme cases. Nevertheless, I believe that these 
internal factors Avere directly responsible for most of the sudden 
variations which characterized the behavior of so many bees. 

Thus far we have tacitly assumed that the honey-bee is a purely 
reflex organism. It is not the purpose of the present paper to 
discuss the mooted question of psychic powers in this animal. It 
may be said, however, that the opinion advanced by Bethe ('98), 
that the behavior of bees affords no evidence of psychical attri- 
butes, has not met with extensive approbation. Forel (’07) and 
V. Buttel-Reepen (’07), in particular, have presented consider- 
able evidence to show that bees are something more than mere 
reflex machines. 

V. Buttel-Reepen ('07, p. 23) has shown that after bees have 
been deadened with chloroform, ether, saltpeter, puffball, etc., 
their memory for location entirely disappears. Subsequently they 
may again ‘learn’ the position of the hive, etc., but for the time 
at least, ‘Hhey have forgotten everything previously known.” 
My own observations have shown that during recovery from an 
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anaesthetic and m weakened or luorilnmd coiiiliiions the 
responses of bees become more intense. Pilot ie hehivior how 
ever, is probably largely reflex in character. It would ■ippear 
therefore, that the same conditions which occasion a loss'.,!' 
‘memory’ or other central function and the like cause the rellex 
phases of behavior to appear more boldly. In other words h.-es 
though fundamentally reflex, may possess certain ludiments of 
higher behavior. Under the influence of narcotics and anai'.s- 
thetics or in moribund conditions, these factors ceas,‘ to'alTcct 
behavior, and the animal is reduced to a simple rellex eoiul'ilion. 
If this be correct, we have here an im])ortant varialtle to account 
for modifications of photic behavior. 

3. Siunmary 

The variability of response displayed by bees with oiu* (“y<‘ 
blackened when creeping in non-directive liglit is iievca- due a 
permanent loss of phototropism or to nfter-etfects of oiu' inten- 
sity upon trials in a second intensity. It is attrilnitalih' to tlu' 
following causes: 

a. Conditions of temperature and humidity. 

h. Failure to eliminate comj)letely the photoreeo])tors nti one 
side of the body . 

c. Effect of contact stimulus afforded by the (‘ye (:o\ (‘ring. 

d. Natural asymmetry of indi\dduals. 

e. Modifiability through experience. 

/. Mechanical stimuli attendant upon manipulation. 

g. Internal factors which affect behavior variously from time 
to time. 

VIII. NATURE OF PHOTIC ORIENTATION 
1. Theories 

In recent years the photic behavior of lower animals has Ix.tii 
the subject of two theories, respectively known as the ^continuous 
action theory^ and the ^change of intensity theory.’ d'he ‘con- 
tinuous action theory/ as its name implies, postulates a continu- 
ous action of light upon the organism, orientation resulting wh(m 
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such action is equal on the symmetrical photoreceptors of oppo- 
site sides of the body. In its present form this theory is perhaps 
best summed up by Loeb (’16, p. 250). ''If a positively helio- 
tropic animal is struck by light from one side, the effect on tension 
or energy production of muscles connected with this eye will be 
such that an automatic turning of the head and the whole animal 
towards the source of light takes place; as soon as both eyes are 
illuminated equally the photochemical reaction velocity will be 
the same in both eyes, the symmetrical muscles of the body will 
work equally, and the animal will continue to move in this direc- 
tion. In the case of the negatively hehotropic animal the picture 
is the same except that if only one eye is illuminated the muscles 
connected with this eye will work less energetically.” 

The 'change of intensity theory/ however, accounts for ori- 
entation in an entirely different manner. According to it, the pro c- 
ess depends not upon the continuous action of light, but upon 
the intermittent action of rapid changes in its intensity (Jennings 
’04, ’06, ’09; Mast, ’ll). In positive organisms the effective 
stimulus is assumed to be a sudden decrease of intensity on the 
photoreceptor; in negative organisms, a sudden increase. A 
photopositive animal, such as the honey-bee, for example, orients 
and maintains its orientation through sudden swervings away from 
the side experiencing a decrease of illumination, and orientation 
is attained when neither eye is undergoing such a decrease. A 
similar explanation is applied to photonegative organisms except 
that the effective stimulus for them is assumed to be an increase 
of intensity. 

There is thus a wide diversity in the explanations of orientation 
offered by these two theories. In the concluding pages of this 
paper, therefore, I propose to discuss the evidence afforded by 
my own experiments, as well as that afforded by the observations 
on circus movements in general, with a view to ascertaining 
which of the two theories more correctly applies to the orienta- 
tion of arthropods. 
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Orientalion in the Iwneij-hee 


As has been previously stated, the process involved in Hreus 
movements must be regarded as identical in (^verv respect vith 
that involved m normal orientation. Tlie circus moxTnuml i. 
the orienting process. A normal creeping hee mav he caused to 
perform circus movements Avithout having one cat hl-iekene<l 
if the light IS merely moved so as to keep it constantly to one side 
of the animal Whether the eye be Idackened or tln^ light be 
moved, the case is the same. The orienting process is merelv iiro- 
longed, and the final attainment of orientation ]}re\ented. 

The experimental data detailed in the tiresent paper show’ <‘ori- 
clusively that Avhen one eye of a bee is blackened, the resulting 
circus movements are produced by the continuous action of the 
light upon the functional photoreceptor. In the (^xjierinu'nts iti 
non-directive light, the only photic stimulation affor(l(Hl was one 
of constant, almost uniform intensity over tlu' imlire surfa(‘e of 
the eye. Under such conditions, the animals not only jK'rfortned 


circus movements toward the functional eye, but the ainoimt, of 
turning increased with an increase in the stimulus. It is ch'ar, 
therefore, that the process of normal orientation, which is iden- 
tical with that involved in the circus movement, must also be. 
dependent upon the continuous action of light. 

The impulses arising from this stimulation are, at lejist in j)art , 
transmitted to the musculature of the opposite side of tin' l)ody, 
since upon hemisecting the brain, the bee suffers a complete loss 
of phototropism (Holmes, '01, p. 227). Although his experi- 
ments were not conclusive on the point, Holmes believed tliat 
the result obtained Avas not entirely due to “the effect of tln^ 
shock of the operation, or of incidental injury to other paths of 
photic impulses.” It must, therefore, liave been diu^ to the sev- 
erance of crossed tracts or commissures Avhich serA-ed in the trans- 
mission of such impulses. There are present in the dorsocerebron 
of the bee at least three commissures in more or less intimate 


connection with the optic tracts (Kenyon, '9fi), and it is possible 
that these are the elements concerned. There is thus ii(*urol(.>gi- 
cal as well as physiological eAudence for the crossed transmission 
of photic impulses. 


the Journal of experimental zoology, vol. 29, no. 
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The resultant effect of these impulses on the opposite side of 
the body is most probably an increase in the tonus of the extensor 
muscles. I have no direct evidence on this point in the case of 
the honey-bee. However, Holmes (^05) and Holmes and 
McGraw (T3), in experiments dealing with unilateral stimulation 
of photopositive insects, frequently observed that the legs on 
the side away from the stimulated eye were strongly extended, 
while those on the same side exhibited a pronounced flexion. 
Recently, Garrey (T7) has published an account of numerous 
experiments in which the same phenomenon was observed. In 
such animals it is clear that orientation is effected through a 
difference in the posture and not through a difference in the speed 
of the legs on the two sides of the body. This conclusion is 
further substantiated by the results obtained by Dolley (T7) on 
Vanessa. Careful measurement of the velocity of these butter- 
flies showed that they did not creep faster in a very intense 
illumination than they did in a fairly weak one. From the above 
observations, therefore, it is clear that in many insects orienta- 
tion is effected through changes of tension in the leg muscles. As 
previously stated, I have not been able to observe any constant 
and pronounced difference in the muscular tension on the two 
sides of the body in the honey-bee, although I have made only 
casual observations in this direction. I do believe that orienta- 
tion is produced in this manner, however, and that the failure 
to detect it was due to the slight degree of the tensions together 
with the extreme rapidity of their execution. 

This attempt to analyze the process of orientation in the honey- 
bee is, of course, far from complete. Certain features of it, how- 
ever, may be defined with reasonable certainty. Thus it is 
clear that the stimulus regulating photic orientation is continu- 
ous and not intermittent. Furthermore, it appears to be essen- 
tial that at least some of the impulses arising in the eye be 
transmitted to the opposite side of the body, where they probably 
regulate the tonus of the extensor muscles. As far as it is known, 
therefore, the process of orientation in the honey-bee is in strict 
conformity with the ‘continuous action theory.^ 
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3. General evidence 

In experimenting with locomotor organisms, it is not an easy 
matter to regulate absolutely the conditions of pliotic stimulation 
Thus, a photopositive animal as it moves toward the light i^ 
acted upon continuously by the light. But it is also sul)iected 
not only to a gradual increase of intensity with every forward 
movement, but also to sudden decreases and increases with ev(U'y 
lateral deviation, however slight. AAliether the m-ientation of 
the organism, therefore, is effected through a contimums action 
of the stimulus or only through sudden changes in its intensity 
from time to time, is frequently difiicult to dctenniiie with cer- 
tainty. This difficulty in separating the two (‘oiiditions cx])eri- 
mentally has led to much confusion in solving the ])rohlciii of 
orientation. Among arthropods, however, there is a gr{)wing 
body of evidence tending to show that orientation is produc(Ml by 
continuous photic stimulation and not by intermittent changes of 
intensity. 

No stronger evidence is to be found in this connection than 
that afforded by the general phenomenon of circus movements. 
The importance of this evidence has been repeatedly emphasized 
by Parker (^03, ’07), Loeb (’06, ’13), Bolin (’09 a, b), Holmes 
and McGraw (H3), Garrey (’17), and others. Parker (’07, p. 
548), in reviewing one of the earlier expositions of the ‘change of 
intensity theory’ (Jennings, ’06), states the case clearly when he 
says, *'’If the modem tropism theory were as weak as Jennings 
would have us believe, the experimental evidence upon which it 
rests ought easily to be explained away. Yet it has always 
seemed to the reviewer that the characteristic circus movements 
performed by animals immersed in a homogeneous stimulant, 
but with sense organs unilaterally obstructed, arc explainable 
only on the basis of this theory.” 

This statement is certainly justified by the facts. (Jrcus 
movements seem quite incapable of explanation in terms of the 
^change of intensity theory’ of orientation. Lot us examine the 
case of a photopositive arthropod, with the right eye blackened, 
as it creeps toward a source of light. From experiment we know 
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that such an individual usually loops to the left. As it does so. 
however, the functional eye experiences a pronounced decrease 
of stimulation during the first half of each loop. According to 
the ‘change of intensity theory/ such decreases should result in 
swerves toward the opposite side. Such, however, do not occur, 
as a rule. The animal, instead, completes the loop. It, there- 
fore, does not respond very strongly to a decrease of intensity. 
If it did, the performance of circus movements w^ould be quite 
impossible. If we assume, however, that the looping is produced 
by the continuous inequality in the stimulation received by the 
two eyes, the asymmetry of response becomes intelligible at once. 
For, in an animal with one eye blackened, the functional eye, 
even w'hen turned farthest frbm.the hght, is the recipient of some 
stimulation, whereas the covered eye receives none whatever. 

It may be objected, however, that many positive arthropods 
with one eye blackened are able to overcome their tendency to 
circle in directive light, and that this is a response to the decrease 
of intensity on the functional eye at the beginning of each loop. 
Such may well be the case, as Holmes (’05, p. 345) has suggested. 
This is a matter for further experiment to decide. In any case, 
however, circus movements must be regarded as an established 
phenomenon of general occurrence among this group of animals. 
The significant thing, therefore, to an understanding of orienta- 
tion is to discover what is effective in producing these reactions 
rather than what is effective in modifying them. 

The evidence afforded by circus movements in directive light 
as to the nature of the stimulus concerned in their production is 
thoroughly corroborated by the results obtained in non-directive 
light. Under the conditions of non-directive illumination em- 
ployed by Holmes and McGraw (T3) and by myself, an animal 
is absolutely free from any pronounced or consistent changes in 
the intensity of the stimulus to w’hich it is subjected. More- 
over, the experiments of Dubois (’86) on the beetle Pyrophorus 
furnish a case in which there is no possibility whatever of inten- 
sity changes playing a significant role in orientation, since the 
source of light is within the animal itself. Yet in all these cases 
the ehmination of one eye was usually followed by typical circus 
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iiiovements toward the functional eye. In the nhstMict* of signill- 
cant intensity changes, these responses must hiwv been prodiired 
through the continuous action of light. The cornT'tnoss of this 
conclusion is further attested by the fact that l)ees with one ('ve 
blackened tend to circle more toward the functional ey(‘ in a non- 
directive light of high intensity than in one of low intensity. '['\w 
response may thus be made to vary with the intensity of a (*on- 
stantly acting stimulus. 

Bohn (’09, a, ’09 b) has suggested circus ]nov(‘numts as a cri- 
terion for tropisms. Certainly, if the photic orientation of an 
animal is the result of a continuous action of the liglU on l)olh 
eyes, as the tropism hypothesis postulates, the elimination of one 
eye should produce circus movements. The form of res])ons(' 
will, of course, be subject to the peculiarities of locomotion. 
However, the elimination of the photoreceptors on one si(h‘ of 
the body should result in a more or less asymmetrical res])ons(' 
toward or away from that side, depending upon tlu' index of ])ln)- 
totropism. A failure to obtain such responses means (ather that 
the orienting stimulus does not consist in the continuous action 
of light or that modifying factors are present which mtcrfcTr 
with the expected response. As stated in tlic introductory 3 >ages 
of this paper, the failures to obtain circus movonients wlucb hau‘ 
thus far been reported, are, I believe, to be attribihrd to tlu^ .a - 


ter rather than to the former cause. , ,i ■ r 

In conclusion, wo may say that circus uiovemcnts l)o,h m direc- 
tive and non-directive illumination, arc produced by the c.m- 
tinuous action of lisht and not by intermittent ciaiif,<s 
mte.nBity. This, together with the 
cus movements among arthropods and the ( osr ri ‘‘ 
such responses to normal orientation afford strong 
in this group of animals photic tliat 

through the continuous action of bg ■ . , i ph^Tur(‘s in 

photosensitive arthropods of tlie 

illumination. They undoubted!) _ cannot iie 

body toward or away from a source o g ? 
fundamentally the result of such response. . 
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IX. GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Light exerts a kinetic influence upon the honey-bee; that 
is, it tends to induce activity. In its absence, on the other hand, 
activity is either greatly reduced or entirely lacking. 

2. Isolated worker bees, in an active condition, exhibit strong 
positive phototropism when flying or creeping. Temporary 
suppressions of this response may occur, however. 

3. Normal bees when creeping in non-directive light usually 
exhibit pronounced asymmetrical responses of constant or varia- 
ble index. Since essentially the same responses occur in total 
darkness, they are not fundamentally dependent upon photic 
stimulation. They are probably, therefore, conditioned largely 
by internal factors. 

4. Bees with one eye blackened usually loop toward the func- 
tional eye as they creep toward a source of light. Some indi- 
viduals are found, however, which display little tendency to loop, 
and occasionally an animal loops toward the covered eye. In the 
absence of experience, the tendency to loop toward the functional 
eye remains a permanent feature of behavior. 

5. In non-directive light, bees with one eye blackened gener- 
ally circle toward the functional eye, although a number arc 

ound which circle more or less toward the covered eye. 

6. Although subject to considerable variation, bees with one 
eye blackened tend, in general, to circle more toward the func- 
tional eye in non-directive light of 957 me. than in one of 24 me. 
This tendency may be manifested in : 

a. A lesser amount of turning toward the covered eye in the 
intense light than in the less intense one. 

h. A greater amount of turning toward the functional eye in the 
more intense light than in the less intense one. 

7. Since circus movements not only occur in a uniform, non- 
directive light field, but also vary in amount with the inten- 
sity of the light, they are produced by continuous unilateral 
stimulation. 

8. In bees with one eye blackened, the rate of locomotion, 
unlike the amount of turning, is not dependent upon the intensity 
of photic stimulation. 
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9. The variability of response displayed by bees w itli one (ye 
blackened, when creeping in non-directive light, is never due to 
a loss of phototropisni. or to aftcT'cffects of oni* int('nsily ni)on 
trials in a second intensity. It is attributable to tlie follo\\'ing 


time to 


(‘flVett'd 


causes: 

a. Conditions of temperature and humidity. 

5. Failure to eliminate completely the photoreceptors on (»?u‘ 
side of the body. 

c. Effect of contact stimulus afforded by the cov(n'ing of ty(‘. 

d. Natural asjnnmetry of iudividuals. 

e. Modifiability through experience. 

/. Mechanical stimuli attendant upon manipulation. 
g. Internal factors which may affect beluivior from 
time, but not necessarily continuously. 

10. Photic orientation in the normal homn'-ljca' 
through the continuous action of light on both photon'cc^ihors. 

11. The following considerations afford strong (widimee timt 
among arthropods generally, oriental ion to light is eltcct.'a 
through the continuous action of the stiimilusratlicrllian inter- 
mittent changes of its intensity. 

a. Circus movements are of general occurnuuT among i4u)tn- 

tropic arthropods. . , . . 

b. The process involved in circus mo^'ements is idenlnru nitli 

that involved in normal orientation. 

c. Circus movements in dirccti\-e light are i-xyilainahlc only on 
the assumption of continuous photic stmmlation. 

d. Circus movements are performed I ''’’.'y' J',' 

directive illumination where the only ^tllmlhIs a ore 

of approximately constant intensity, 

12 Circus movements, as Bohn has " 

terion for testing the ‘contmuous action thcoi, o . | , 

The failure of the test, however, does not neccss.nb n.ahdaU 

the theory. tl, is ,™cr has been much 

Postscript. The who is still in goverrmwnt, 

retarded by the possible to include in 

service in France. Hence it ha. Tpii PV'^'ol vol. 1, 

the discussion Carrey’s recent paper i.Ioui . (>t ■ ■ w • 
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p. 118), in which he has shown that the diameter of the circle in 
circus movements varies with changes in light intensity, nor 
Loeb's most recent volume on ^Torced Movements, Tropisms, 
and Animal Conduct/' 
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XI. APPENDIX (TABLE 2)— Continued 
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XI. APPENDIX (TABLE 2)~Continued 
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Resumen por el autor, R, W. Hegner. 

Universidad John Hopkins. 

Los efectos de los factores ambientes sobrc los caracteres heredi- 
tarios de Arcella dentata y A. polypora. 

El protozoario riz6podo Arcella dentata ha sido sometido por 
el autor a la influencia de varies factores ambientes. Ejemplares 
de tamaho y numero de espinas conocidos han sido tratados con 
soluciones de silicate s6dico y alcohol etilico; tambien fueron 
soirietidos a varias temperaturas y nutridos insuficientemente. 
En los descendientes de animales as! tratados aparecen cambios 
en el diametro de la concha y en el numero, tamano y forma de 
las espinas, pero recobran la condici6n normal cuando se crian 
de nuevo bajo condiciones normales. 

Translation by Jos6 F. Nonidez 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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THE EFFECTS OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS UPON 
THE HERITABLE CHARACTEEISI'ICS OF AIUR'.LLA 
DENTATA 'AND A. POLYPOHA' 

ROBERT W. HITINER 

Department of Protozoology and Medical Zoology, School of Hygioic and Pffhlk 
Health, The Johns Hopkins Uniirrsiln 

SEVEN FIGURES 

While carrying on a series of experiments for tlu^ jmrjiosi', of 
testing the efficacy of selection as a means of isolating li(‘rital)ly 
diverse hnes within a clone of Arcella dcntata, and latiT w liih' 
studying the nucleocytoplasmic relations in this spi'cies and in 
A. polypora, several experiments were performed witli tli(‘ ]>ur- 
pose of determining the effects of environmental factors n])on 
the heritable characteristics of these organisms. 

If it is possible to modify organisms by means of external fao 
tors in such a way that the diversities produced will prTsist, afti'r 
the disturbing factors have been eliminated, w(‘ may acranint 
for the numerous heritable diversities that hav(‘ iKam df'seribed 
among the lower organisms by the presen(“(‘ of such fa(!t()rs in 
their environment. 

UXDERFKEDIXd 

During the selection work on Arcella dentata {Ilcgner, MO) 
the organisms were supplied with an abundance of organic 
matter shaken from the leaves and stems of aqiialic plants. 
The pond water in which this fof)d material was siisjjciuh'd was 
then diluted with distilled water. At first the numh(>r of sjhnes 
was used for purposes of selection, but later tlic diannMei of the 
shell was also employed, since the organisms w(>re found to ho 
remarkably constant in size, and (liaineter of siiell and sjiinc 

‘•The studies presented hi this paper arc incompiCfc, hut ttivv .irc huJ 
at this time, since the writer will iirobalily be viuiililp tu r.i'iv ..i urt j r e/pc 
mental work with Arcella in the near future. 
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number were shown to be closely correlated. It was also discov- 
ered that a definite relation exists in these animals between 
nuclear number and size and between chromatin mass and cyto- 
plasmic mass. These facts led to the experiments on under- 
feeding described below. The data obtained furnish infor- 
mation regarding fission rate and variations in diameter of the 
shell. 

a. The effects of tmderfeedmg upon the rate of fission 

Specimens of Arcella dentata were taken from cultures that 
were being used for selection experiments, and placed in a medium 
consisting of one-half distilled water and one-half filtered pond 
water. Instead of a gradual decrease in nuclear and cytoplasmic 
material and the cessation of reproduction as was expected, sev- 
eral specimens proceeded to divide, and within a month three 
rather large families had been produced by them. Evidently, 
even after being filtered, enough food remained in the pond 
water to enable the arcellas to grow and reproduce. However, 
the amount of food present was much less than was ordinarily 
given to the specimens in laboratory cultures, and several in- 
teresting results appeared which were apparently due to under- 
feeding. 

There was a marked' retardation of the division rate during 
the period when the specimens were underfed. Fission occurred 
at intervals of from two to ten days, with the following means: 

Family 2. Average interval between fissions, 5.25 days. 

Family 3. Average interval between fissions, 3.47 days. 

Family 4. Average interval between fissions, 4.15 days. 

In contrast to this, the division rate of the parental lines 
under normal cultural conditions was approximately 2.50 days. 
Previous work on pure lines in Arcella dentata indicated that 
different lines differ in division rate, but these were all being 
reared under similar conditions and supplied with an abundance 
of food. The differences in division rate between these pure 
lines were, therefore, not due to differences in nutrition. The 
results just described, however, show that it is necessary to keep 
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food conditions constant when undcrtakm< 2 ; experiments invol\'- 
ing division rate. They also prove that Areella dentata is 
able to grow and reproduce under ad\'erse conditions with 
respect to the food supply, but at a inuch less rapid rattv 

b. The effects of underfeeding upon the diameter of the shell 

The offspring of parents that Avere underfed sliowod the effects 
of this treatment immediately, being smaller than tlieir ])arents 
in every case. When these offspring were underfed, they like- 
wise gave rise to smaller offspring than the normal for the line, 
but not, on the average, smaller tlnan themselves. When, on 
the other hand, these small offspring of uiulerfed parents were 

TABLE L 

Areella dentata. Table showhig the distribution, in dlaindcrs {m yints of 4 .-? m ) 
of svecimens in families, 2, 3 , and 4 during veriod.^ uhen theg mor. bnng rvnrcd 
in normal medium and udien they were niiderfed ^ 


Family 2. 
Family 2. 
Family 3. 
Family 3. 
Family 4. 
Family 4. 


Normal — 
Underfed.. 
Normal.. . 
Underfed.. 
Normal. . . 
Underfed.. 


21 

22 

23 

24 


2b I 27 

28 

21) 

;io ; :n 

:i2 , ltd : '0 j 
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returned to normal cultural conditions, their lirst of spi n k 
showed the effects of the abundance of ’'4"'’""An'(laf''d 

thenormal. Also, when full-sized specnnenstlni.e pnaj^ 

under normal conditions and which me gnen / 

Vin when “>>1““/ 

.he ...n The .h e.« ee 

page present data characteristic of the speci- 

Table 1 gives distnbutaoii 

mens reared m families 2, o, an , I'he following 

in normal cultural conditions and when und rf d. 
means bring out the significance of these data. 



Table of means 




NUMBER OF 

MEAN SPINE 

MEAN 



SPECIMENS 

NUMBER 

DIAMETER 

Family 2. 

Offspring produced while parent in 




normal condition 

11 

11.50 

27.18 

Family 2. 

Offspring produced while parent un- 

derfed. 


12 

10.82 i 

24.25 

Family 3. 

Offspring produced while parent in 

normal condition 


14.17 i 

33.50 

Family 3. 

Offspring produced while parent un- 

derfed. 


36 : 

13.54 

30.94 

Family 4. 

Offspring produced while parent in 

normal condition 

15 

13.20 

33.00 

Family 4. 

Offspring produced while parent un- 

derfed. 


24 

12.88 

30.47 



Six cases 



SPINE 

NUMBER 

DIAMETER 

Family 2. Original progenitor 

10 

27 

First offspring while parent underfed 

9 

23 

First offspring when parent returned to normal 

11 

27 

First offspring when parent again underfed 

10 

26 

Second offspring when parent still underfed 

9 

24 

Family 2. First offspring original progenitor 

9 

23 

First offspring while parent underfed 

11 

23 

Second offspring w'hile parent underfed 

11 

25 

First offspring when parent returned to normal 

11 

26 

Family 2. First offspring of first offspring 

11 

23 

First offspring while parent underfed 

10 

21 

First offspring when parent returned to normal 

10 

26 

Family 3. Original progenitor 

15 

35 

First offspring while parent underfed 

14 

31 

Second offspring while parent underfed 

14 

30 

Family 3. First offspring of original progenitor 

14 

31 

Fourth offspring while parent underfed 

12 

28 

Sixth offspring when parent returned to normal 

14 

33 

Family 4. Original progenitor' ; 

14 

32 

Fourth offspring while parent underfed 

11 

29 

First offspring when preceding specimen placed in normal... 

14 

33 

First offspring when preceding specimen underfed 

14 

29 

First offspring when preceding specimen underfed 

12 

30 
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The mean diameter of the line from which the prog(M\itor ui 
family 2 was taken was 26.40 units and the inenn spine huiuIkm' 
10.90. The mean diameter of the line from wliieh the progenitors 
of familes 3 and 4 were taken was 114.00 units and the mean spiiu^ 
number 14.59. 

In connection with these experiments in und(a’f(aHlin^ it may 
be noted that a large majority of wild speeimeiis, when (“olleeted 
from the vegetation in ponds, possess very litth^ ey1o])lasm. d'his 
is probably due to the struggle these minute organisms niusi 
undergo in their natural habitat. On the other hand, it is not 
unusual after being brought into the laboratory for the olTs))]-ing 
of such wild specimens to average much smaller than t Inn r orig- 
inal progenitors, although they arc sup])lie(l with an ahnmhnaa' 
of food. Thus, in Arcella polypora the progenitors of t w(m1 y-six 
families ranged in diameter from 23 to 35 units of 1.3 ^ eaeh. with 
a mean diameter of 30.42 units, whereas their iirst r.lTspring 
ranged in diameter from 21 to 32 units with a imam diameho' of 
27.50 units. No definite reason can be given for this (haarase m 
size under laboratory conditions, but perhaps the almiHlant food 
supply is responsible, resulting in the initiation of lission l)efor.> 
the cytoplasm has increased to the amount normally pi^sent 
when the animals are in their natural habitat. 

The results of these experiments ])rov(‘ that sizo ami spim^ 
number in Arcella dentata are affected l)y th(‘ food Mipp y. 
Relection experiments involving these chaiauhvnstu's m us 
organism and probably in other similar organisms, as well, must 
therefore be carried out so as to jirot ide a eoiistant o > 11 

This factor, hotvever, was carefully coutiadled m le se rr , 
experiments that have been reported on Difflugia Icuumgs. M», 
Centropyxis (Root, T8), and Arcella (Hcgm i? 

the addition of ^^odifm siLioA’ri: 

The fact that mitney ('16) 

rotifer Brachionus pala into the i,, which 

by the simple addition of sodium si Kv ^ ^ (.xiierimcnls 

they were reared, led to the use of ^ ^ ^ 
on Arcella dentata. It seemed pmbabic tha« .u 1 
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excess of sodium silicate might facilitate shell production and 
bring about the formation of variations^ such as longer spines. 
The method employed was to make up daily or every other day 
culture media as usual and then add one drop of sodium silicate 
to 100 cc. of the medium. Solutions of greater strength were 
tried; but the organisms did not thrive in them. 

The experiments were begun with thirty specimens taken from 
the lines that were being used at the time for selection 
experiments. From these, five families were reared as follows: 

Family 14 with 135 specimens 
Family 15 with 20 specimens 
Family 20 with 11 specimens 
Family 25 with 9 specimens 
Family 26 with 1 9 specimens 

No difficulty was experienced in obtaining large families, the 
number of specimens recorded being limited only by the amount 
of time available to care for them, 

a. Fission rale 

I'he rate of fission of specimens grown in the sodium silicate 
medium decreased immediately from an average of one division 
in 2.50 days to one division in about four days. Evidently the 
presence of sodium silicate affected adversely the food material 
upon which the Arcellas were feeding or else hindered the feeding 
process or the rate of digestion and assimilation. 

h. Size and spine number 

Instead of an increase in spine number and length and in the 
size of the shell as was expected, the immediate result of the 
changed medium was a decrease in all these characters. The 
pedigrees shown in figures 1, 2, and 3 illustrate the differences in 
diameter and spine number very clearly. Many of the specimens 
were badly crinkled, which, no doubt, accounts in part for their 
smaller diameter; in others the binucleate condition was lost and 
uninucleates appeared. Wherever this occurred a 1 in paren- 
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theses is added in the lienres (fitrs i o ) o. , 

(Hegner -20) the writer has sh^w.’th'at thi; cl!!u ‘^rfclin'iho 
bmucleate to the umnucleate eomiitioa is aceon,,S, . a 
decrease m sue, as indicated also by these experilneuts The 



^ll-E8(ii}(ll- 

13.53(n) — 



- 14-36 (a) 

"-13-28(11 1 

^^^^H-30(a) 

lS-30ft) 

— 14-31 (b)^^IL_ 




- - -13-28(8) 


-16-31(8) 

^'^"'?-16(8)(o1 


.^15-33 ftil 





-13-32 { 0 ) 

- 16-34 (n) 

-14-31 (a) 

-15.54(0)- - —14-33(1)- 
12-26(8] (e)(1) ?-24(i)(a) 

8-24 £ 

U-87(8)(o 1- ?-24(B|(a) 

^,^?-B5f8)(o), 


?-26(i)(a) 

-11-27 fa) - 14-32 (a ) 

?-31f0) 


12.50(sl ^14-33 (a) 


f'ig- 1 Arcella dentata. Part of the pedigree of family 14. The luiinbcra 
indicate the number of spines and the diameter in units of 4.3 /r. For exainjile, 
the original progenitor (16-34) possessed sixteen sjiines and was 34 units in diame- 
ter. The letters and numbers in parentheses should be interpreted as follow.s: 
(s) = specimen produced w^hilc parent was in sodium silicate solution; (n) = 
specimen produced while parent w'as in norma! mcrliuni; (rj = specimen with 
crinkled shell; {1) = specimen with only one- nuthuis; if) = indeterminate 
number of spines, 


outlines in figures 4 and 0 show the decrease in the length of the 
spines. In many cases the spines did not extend beyond the 
edge of the shell, being represented only by ridges on the dorsal 
surface of the shell. The experiments extended over the period 
from March 18 to May 15, 1938. The largest family, no. 14 
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(fig. 1), was begun on March 21, and its original progenitor 
lived throughout the rest of the period, giving rise in that time 
to ten offspring. Specimens from branches of this family that 
had been constantly subjected to the sodium silicate solution 
were at intervals transferred to the normal culture medium, but 
in every case the size, spine number, and spine length character- 
istic of the parent line were immediately regained. Family 14 
was continued until it contained 135 members and included 
specimens of the eighteenth generation, but no heritable variations 
were noted that could be attributed to the changed medium. 
Figures 4 and 5 illustrate the changed condition of the offspring 



Fig. 2 Arcella dentata. Part of the pedigree of family 15. For description 
see figure 1. 

when the parents of this family and of family 15 were subjected 
first to the sodium silicate solution and later were replaced in 
the normal medium. 


c. Color of the shell 

Another character that was modified by the presence of sodium 
silicate was the color of the shell. Arcellas that are reared in a 
normal medium have a shell that is at first almost transparent, 
but gradually changes to a pale yellow, and in time becomes a 
very deep brown. The offspring reared from parents that were 
kept in the sodium silicate solution were pale yellowish green, in 
color, as long as they remained in this medium, but became of the 
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normal brown color as soon as they wore .ransfer.vd I 

cultures The color mechanism of .trcella sec, ns ' 

sensitrve to environmental factors. During , he work on sclec. io 
It became evident that pure lines probably exist will, ivspeel to 
the len^h of time it requires for the youiiK to I'cmd, their dclin- 
itive color a,nd also with regani to the infcisitv of the eolo,- 
attained. Changes m the character of the food wei-e likeu ise 
found to affect the color. For exaiiqile, when fo,„l was obtained 
from vegetation taken from a cement tank in I he botanical ganhn, 
on the Johns Hopkins University campus, the olTspring became 
dark brown almost immediately after tission: sjieeimens reared 


?-30fa)fol(l| 


'9-24[n|(l) 9-?5(nl(i) 

— -~9-Ea{n)(l) 

V^e .23 E 
11 - 21 ( 0 ) 

- e-S6(nl 10-29(iil 


- lX-27 Z 
" 15 - 36(111 

Fig. 3 Arcella dentata. Com pic ft', [lodigroc family HO. l'’nr dp 
see figure 1. 



-11-30(11)' 


(TIJ>( inti 


in hay infusions were more yellowish in color than iionnal. and 
those fed on material collected fnnn a s])ring-wal(‘r tisli pond at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, were charactcristif'ally })ale. 

Arcella thus resembles the many other organisms that ar(^ 
modified by changes in the environment; lliey remain so as long 
as they are in this environment but rectum to tlieir fnrmer con- 
dition when transferred back to the original nu'dium, 


THE ADDITION OF ATcCOHO]. 

One of the substances to which Protozoa have ffceii found to 
be resistant is alcohol. Experiments were begun to determine 
the effects of alcohol on Arcella dentata, but were? terminated 
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because of lack of time to keep them going. Sufficient data 
were obtained, however, to prove that these organisms are able 
to live and reproduce in a medium containing from 0.25 to 1 per 
cent of alcohol. Three offspring were obtained from one of the 



Fig. 4 Arcclla dentata. Family 14. Camera-lucida sketches (X 207} 
showing : 

A = the original progenitor; with sixteen spines and diameter of 34 units. 

B = the first offspring after A was placed in a solution of one drop of sodium 
silicate to 50 cc. of normal medium. 

C = the third offspring of A, produced while A was in a solution of one drop 
of sodium silicate to 100 cc. of normal medium. 

D = fourth offspring of A, produced immediately after A was transferred 
from the sodium silicate solution back to normal medium. 

E = seventh offspring of A, produced immediately after A was transferred 
from normal medium to sodium silicate solution. 

F = a specimen of the seventh generation after continuous subjection to 
sodium silicate. 


specimens that was kept in a 0.50 per cent solution of alcohol; 
two of these and the parent were still alive thirty-five days after 
the experiment was begun. The rate of fission was very slow, 
probably because of the effects of the alcohol upon the food. 
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One of the progeny way irrogiilai’ in sliuja' and aiiolln'r was 
without definite spines. It is evident frointlu results that aleolud 
is injurious to these organisms, althoiigli they aie able to with- 
stand the presence of a considerable amonnt for a long ])rrii’d. 

TKMeKUA'rUllK 

A number of specimens of Areeila dentata were (“ollect(Ml on 
December 27 , 1917, from pond weeds nnder a laycu’ of ie(‘ oight 
inches thick. Many of these had no well-devcdoped spines, but 



Fig. 5 Arcella dentata. Family io. Cainoni-lucida slo'lchcs (X COT) 
showing: 

A = the original progenitor with twelve spine.-; ami diameter of 27 
B = the first offspring after A was placed in a s(*luti.m of one drop of s(aliuin 

silicate to 100 cc. of normal medi\im. _ 

C = the first offspring of 13, after 13 had produced (wo nfispnngs while in 
sodium silicate solution and was then transiern-d to noinud m(.rtiiun. 

D = the first offspring of C while C was in normal medium. 

their progeny, when reared under laboratiiry eoiiditioiis, exhibited 
a complete set of fully formed spines, ihis suggested that per 
haps the low temperature might ha\ e been responsible for the 
lack of spines in the ‘wild’ parents. Several experiments wnre 
begun to test this hypothesis, and although tho\ were no ex 
tensive they indicated that length of spine and temperature may 
be correlated since, as shown in figure (i, the spines of 
reared at a temperature of about 10 C . aie Mua cr lan 
their parents which were reared at room tempera ur( . 

THE JOURNAL OF EXFF.RIMENT.VL ZOOLOU^ i T OL, .-9, 
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SPECIMENS WITH BENT, OVAL SHELLS 

Among the specimens of Arcella polypora that were collected 
at Cold Spring Harbor during the summer of 1918 were many 
with a shell that was oval in outline and contained an oval mouth 
opening and at the same time was bent slightly as indicated in 
figure 7. Most of these were obtained from duck weed taken 
from a small pond that was gradually drying up, but others Avero 
found in a small lake. Leidy (79, pi. XXVITT, figs. 36 and 37) 
figures shells similar to these. A number of specimens Avere 
isolated and their progeny examined. The offspring of the first 
generation Avere either circular in outline or nearly so and almost 



Fig. 6 Arcella dentata. Camera-liicida sketches (X 450) of three of {he 
spines belongings re.spectively, to normal specimens (A, 1 and B, 1) and to the 
first offspring produced by them when subjected to low temperature (A, 2 and 
B, 2). 

flat, and those of later generations AA^ere entirely normal Avhen 
reared under laboratory conditions. A few measurements are 
given below. 


DIAMETER OF PARENT 

DIAMETER OF FIRST 
OFFSPRING 

SHAPE OF FIRST OFJI3PRING 

28x25 

25 

Flat, almost circular 

29x25 

27 

Almost flat, almost circular 

28 X 25 

29 

Almost flat, almost circular 


A large number of specimens were placed in Syracuse AA^atch- 
glasses and examined every day for a Aveek. Many offspring 
were produced by them, but in every case they Avere quite normal 
or nearly so. Since the descendants of these bent, oval spcci- 
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mens were normal and since no specimens of (ids sort h-i\e •u) 
peared among the thousands reared in the laboratoi-y, it semis 
safe to conclude that some environmental emulition is resnon 
sible for this peculiarity and that as soon as the controlling 
factor is removed, the normal characteristics are regained. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

a. When specimens of Arcella dentata are underfed, the inter- 
val between successive divisions increases from an avtaaige 
period of 2.50 days to a period of about 4 days; the sludl deci'iaise.s 
in diameter on the average 2.68 units of 4.3 g each, and the spine 
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Fig. 7 Arcella polypor a. Caraera-hicii-la sketches {X A)7). A = (lt»rs;il view 
of ‘wild’ specimen with oval shell and mouth, C = side view of sanu’ showing 
bent condition of the shell. B = dorsal view of first offspring of A under lahora- 
tory conditions. D = side view of B. 

number also decreases slightly. The offspring nf tuulorfod ])ar- 
ents produce progeny normal in size and spine nuinb(‘r when 
given an abundance of food, and parents that have lieen underfed 
likewise give rise to normal offspring under similar ediiditions. 
Wild specimens are often poor in cytoplasmic content, I)ut tlieir 
offspring are frequently smaller than the ))arents whcdi rt'ared 
under laboratory conditions. 

Arcella dentata will grow and reproduce in a niediiuu (a)a- 
taining one drop of sodium silicate to 100 cc. of water. 1 ite fis- 
sion rate decreases, the average interval betwt'cn fissions iner(*iis- 
ing from 2.50 to 4 days. The size of specimens ])rdduced \vhil(‘ 
the parents are in the sodium silicate solution is less than that 
of progeny formed under normal conditions, 1 lu' most con- 
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spicuous change brought about by the presence of sodium sili^ 
cate is the almost complete loss of spines. The color of the 
shell, which becomes brown in a normal medium remains a pale 
greenish yellow in a sodium silicate solution. Specimens reared 
in sodium silicate and then returned to a normal medium regain 
the fission rate, size, spine length, and color or characteristic of 
the race. 

c. Specimens of Arcella dentata are able to grow and repro- 
duce in a medium containing from 0,25 to 1 per cent of alcohol. 
Alcohol, however, is shown to be injurious, as indicated by thr 
retarded fission rate and irregularities in the shells of the 
offspring. 

d. Several experiments seem to indicate that temperature 
influences the length of the spines of Arcella dentata, and that 
the lower the temperature the smaller the spines become. 

e. Wild specimens of Arcella polypora that possessed a bent, 
oval shell with an oval mouth opening gave rise under labora- 
tory conditions to offspring with a flat circular shell and a 
circular mouth opening. The bent, oval condition is probably 
due to an unknown environmental factor. 

/. The environmental factors to which specimens of Arcella 
have been subjected cause distinct variations from the normal 
racial conditions, but these modifications persist only so long 
as the modifying factors are operative. No heritable diversi- 
ties were observed that were due to the changed conditions. 
The experiments bring out no data that affect the results 
obtained by Jennings, Root, and the writer in isolating heritably 
diverse lines within families of fresh-water rhizopods during 
vegetative reproduction. 
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Resumen por la autora, Mary Elizabeth Collett, 

Universidad de Pennsylvania. 

La toxicidad de los acidos sobre los infusorios ciliados. 

La autora ha determinado la toxicidad del acido clorhidrico 
y la de unos 15 acidos organicos en varias concentraciones y 
tempera turas sobre Parapioecium caudatum, Stylonichia pustu- 
lata, Euplotes patella y Vorticella nebulifera. En concentra- 
ciones de 0.001 y. 0.00008 N el 6rden tdxico es groseramente 
paralelo al 6rden de disociacidn, indican do esto que el i6n II es 
un factor importante en la toxicidad, El 6rdcn t6xico varia 
algo con la temperatura, concentracidn y con la especie. Si se 
disminuye la ionizacion (como sucede con las mezclas de acido 
clorhidrico con un acido debil) algunos de los acidos son menos 
cfcctivoSj indicando esto que el anion es t6xico, asi como el ion 
H. Los c Deficient es de temperatura para intervalos de diez 
grades entre los 10° y 33 °C in dican que tanto las reacciones 
quimicas como las fisicas tienen influencia en la acci6n tdxica. 
Los acidos acetico y butirico son irregulares en lo referente a su 
toxicidad, puesto que esta funcibn en Euplotes, aunque no en 
Paramoeciurn, aumenta con temperaturas inferiores y tainbien 
superiores a los 20°. 

Translation by Jos^ F. Nonidez 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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THE TOXICITY OF ACIDS TO CILIATK INFUSOKIA 

M. E. COLLETT 
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IN'I'RODUCTION 

Many workers have studied the toxic effect of acids and have 
tried to arrive at an explanation of their inode of action. A’cry 
few of the experiments, however, are (piite satisfactory. One 
difficulty lies in the choice of material: for example, in stndu's of 
the effect upon dogs of the feeding (Walter, 77) or inlr(ivonouH 
injections of acids (Szili, ’09) or the effect upon lisli or tadjioh's 
of adding acids to the external medium (Loeb and Wast(>ncys, 
T2; Roaf-Whitley, ’04; Unger, ’10; IVinogradnfi', ’ll), Hie 
material is too complex for a ready analysis of results. Some of 
the best work of the sort is that of Winogriuloff I’lU, who 
watched the process of injury to heart, e<trpuscles, nmsih , < tr 
in small transparent tadpoles. More satisfactory material lias 
been found in tissue or isolated cells, such as rootlets, muscle, 
ciliated cells, and erythrocytes (Kahlenl.erg-True, ill,; l.neb, 
’98; Harvey, ’14; Landsteiner and Prasek, ’13) wliere conddions 
are much less complex. Aside from obvious crudities, sucli 
as not guarding against evaporation or not iiu u ating imc a 
rately, the experiments have most often been un a ac ir\ 
cause of lack of data for more than 
acids used or because of faulty temperatuic con m • • 

method has been to determine upon >onK i. t / 
order of a series of acids, all at the samo 

concentration necessary to kill in a fixei mu j a ^ j, pf 

lo explain their rel.tive texiei.y hy J “ “ “ 

.hi. L experiment .ill. the ..hy-.™' ' 
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This is not a satisfactory procedure, as was pointed out by Cro- 
zier in his work upon permeability. Lack of uniformity in 
concentration and temperature makes a comparison of different 
experiments almost impossible, even when the reactions involved 
are the same, and there are relatively few experiments in which 
several kinds of material or several physiological processes have 
been studied all together. The aim of the present experiments 
is to determine the relative toxicity of a series of acids, at sev- 
eral concentrations each and at various temperatures, to differ- 
ent sorts of nearly related material, and from these more com- 
plete experiments to draw what conclusions are possible as to the 
nature of the toxic action. T am greatly indebted to Dr. M. H. 
Jacobs, who suggested the problem, for helpful advice and 
criticism. 

METHOD 

The organisms observed in the following experiments were 
Paramoecium caudatum, Stylonichia pustulata, Euplotes pa- 
tella, and Vorticella nebulifera. They were grown in small jars 
of boiled hay infusion made with pond-water and seeded with 
decaying leaves, etc. Though many forms appeared in the cul- 
tures, only these four were constantly present in sufficient num- 
bers to be useful for a long series of experiments. 

The acids used were hydrochloric, formic, acetic, propionic, 
butyric, valeric, lactic, oxalic, malonic, tartaric, citric, benzoic 
salicylic, and phthalic. All were made up at 0.1 N and titrated 
with litmus against 0.1 N NaOH. These stock solutions, as 
well as the weaker solutions made from them for use in the ex- 
periments, were kept in paraffined bottles, for they deteriorate 
rapidly in unprotected reagent bottles, even those prepared by 
thorough steaming. 

The organisms were always washed overnight before use in 
order to eliminate fluctuations due to the changing composition 
of the culture medium. They were collected from the culture 
in as concentrated masses as possible and pipetted into about 
twenty times their volume of fresh pond-water. After twelve 
hours’ washing they were concentrated again by means of a 
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hand centrifuge. This treatment dees uol injure' tlu'iii. If 
they are washed less than five hours, tlm r('>ults am apt to 
irregular, but five hours seems to be almost a> >atisfa<‘tnrv as a 
longer period. Pond-water was used beoaiist* ordinary distilled 
water seems to be somewhat injurious. Alter Ix'ing washed and 
reconcentrated, the organisms were transferred to a watch-glass, 
in which they could be kept in apparently normal (‘omlitiou for 
several hours. 

In order to test their resistance to the acids, tin' following 
procedure was adopted. A test-tube was hik'd with about 15 cc*. 
of the solution to be tested, and less than 0.1 cc. of tlm com'en- 
trated culture was introduced with a ca]hllary ])i])('tt(‘. Aftia- 
being inverted once or twice for mixing, the test-tuhe was corkc'd 
and placed in a water-bath, where tin' tem])cratur<' could be* 
held at the desired level throughout the ('X])ciimc'nt. Sample's 
were poured at intervals into watch-glasses and ol)serv('d undc'r 
the low power of the compound microsc'opc. It was iound 
desirable to use watch-glasses with curved ratlii'r tlian vc-rlieul 
sides in order to prevent collection of the organisms at tin' 
margin where they are difficult to see. It is not ('iioiigli tn notr 
the time at which the organisms ceasc' to move' al)oiit, for the 
cilia usually beat for some time afterward. Since tlnav is ofU'ii 
considerable variation in individual resistance, the time' at which 
the cilia of just over half cease to beat was adopted as a iH-lter 
measure of average resistance than th(' time at whi( h all an mat . 
Every solution was tried five or even ten times over, usu.dly 
different days, in order to check devialmns due to hi.doKyd 
differences, which, however, were relatively sliKht. In the " - 
lowing tables the averages of all the delerniinat.ons are given. 


DISCUSSION OF RKSUI/rs 
A. Co^nieniralion 

In these experiments each acid of the senes ca^inid .iHour 
of the following concentration-, ■ A nintion- 

0.0001, 0.00008 N. Full data on the effects of th > ^ 
are given in table 1, but imp'ntaiit pn- 
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clearer in graph 1. It will be observed that for Paramoeciuni 
at 20° salicylic and HCl are at all concentrations the most toxic 
of the acids studied and acetic and butyric the least so, with the 
other acids scattered in between. But although in a general 
way the toxic order is similar at the different concentrations, 
there arc several important exceptions. For example, the toxic 
order at 0.0002 N is formic > tartaric > oxalic - malonic, 
while at 0.0001 N the order is tartaric > malonic > formic > 
oxalic. This change in order is indicated by intersection of the 
curves. There is a similar though less important change at the 
next concentration, where the curve for HCl crosses that of 
salicylic and the tartaric curve crosses those of malonic and 
formic. With Euplotes change in concentration produces less 
variation in order, but instead a considerable variation in the 
degree of difference existing between the acids. Thus at 0.0005 N 
HCl formic and benzoic acids kill in IJ, 2J, and 3 minutes, re- 
spectively, while at 0.0001 N the relative times are 9, 40, and 35 
minutes. Obviously, if conclusions were based solely upon the 
results for a single concentration, 0.0005 N for instance, they 
would not be valid, since the results at other concentrations are 
in so many respects different. 

This conclusion agrees with the results obtained by Crozier 
(T6) in studying the rate of penetration of acids into the mantle 
cells of Stichopus, which contain a natural indicator. He found 
that the relative order obtaining at a concentration of 0.0 1 N 
was in many respects unlike the order at 0.001 N, and that the 
order of penetration found by Harvey (T4) and by Haas (T6) 
at 0.01 N with different material closely resembled his results at 
0.01 N, but not his results at other concentrations. If other 


KEY TO GRAPH SYMBOLS 


1. Hydrochloric 

2. Formic — 1-1 1-|— 

3. Acetic < — 

4. Propionic — <-j 

5. Butyric ' — < — 

6. Lactic - — - 

7. Oxalic 0 


8. Citric 1 

9. Malonic 

10. Tartaric oo 

11. Benzoic 

12. Phthalic : - 

13. Salicylic 
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TABLE 1 


Effect of temperature on toxicity of equinormal acids. Time in minutes 



N / 

HCl 

OXALIC 

a 

< 

H 

MALONIC 

FORMIC 

h 

u 

■< 

S 

B 

P 

n 

0 

n 

3 

u 

< 

Paramoeciim 












0.001 






10 

11 




0.0005 

5 

8 

7 

7 

4 

17 

17 

7 

<h 

12 ^ ] 

0.0002 

10 

16 

17 

25 

15 

50 

60 

30 

3 

1 

0.0001 

22 


40 

120 

38 



75 

14 

l 

0.00008 











0.001 






6 

61 




0.0005 

4 

4 ^ 

5 

7 

4 

12 

14 

5 


l.r 

0.0002 

6 

12 i 

14 : 

25 

9 , 

31 

43 

20 



0.0001 

15 


35 

100 

40 



70 

10 


0.00008 









48 


0.001 






4 

6 1 




0.0005 

U 

3 

3 

3 ^ 

21 

8 

9 

3 

<1 

20 *^ 

0.0002 


9 

9 

10 

6 

22 

27 

10 

2 


0.0001 

9 

55 

30 

35 

40 


60 : 

35 

71 


0.00008 

18 


60 

50 

50 



40 

25 

f 

0.0002 



6 

9 

5 



8 


25 “ 

0.0001 

G 


18 

28 

' 20 


I 

15 

6 

[ 

0.00008 

10 




22 



17 


f 

0.0002 

3 


^ 3 i 

11 

31 



5 


30 “ 

0.0001 

5 


7 

20 

14 



9 

! 3 

i 

0.00008 

8 


10 


20 



14 

61 

Stylonicfda 












0.001 






2 





0.0005 

u 


: 

31 

21 

4 

8 

21 

<'2 

20 " « 

0.0002 

5 

11 

1 8 

; 11 

7 

24 

3,5 

10 

u 


0.0001 

9 ^ 


i 50 

1 90 

40 



35 

61 


o.oooos 

20 






60 

60 

25 

Euplotes 











( 

0.001 






7 

9 



V2® 1 

0,0005 

1 

10 

15 

18 

, 12 

25 

33 

8 

1 

3 


0.0002 

! 22 

40 

60 

100 

25 



45 

3 


0.0001 

43 




100 + 



! 100 

1 

22 
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TABLIC I— » iif-fi 


N7 


o 1 

s 1 

^ 1 
0 ! 

^ i 

t ! 

J 1 

" i 

5 1^! 

r 0.001 





10 

^ 0.0005 

11 


12 

17 

0 2(1 

1 0.0002 

n 


00 


15 

[ 0.0001 

45 





f 0.001 





17 

0.0005 

7 

9 

12 

13 

5 15 

20® 0.0002 

15 

40 

GO 

85 

23 URI-f 

O.OOOl 

45 





0.00008 

80 





f 0.0005 



9 



25® 0.0002 



30 

75 

15 

[ 0.0001 

30 




TO 

0.001 





G 

0.0005 


7 

6 

8 

•20 

30® 0.0002 

s 


30 

50 

10 

0.0001 

20 




70 I 

0.00008 

43 

1 



i 

! 


* Acetic and butyric were tested at 10 and not at 12'’. 



properties of a series of acids arc similarly varied wiili dilutio?), 
as my experiments indicate, then very lew of the ex})eriineiits 
so far available can be fairly compared, sim'c rnost oI)>ei\(‘i.s 
report only one concentration, which may lie imywfierc' Itetwcrui 
1 and 0.00001 N. 

B. differences 

In order to study specific differences adeiiiiateh , ]))( (autioiis 
must be taken to keep all the material under identical uim i ion. . 
Uniformity Avas insured in the present experiment ^ )N 
mixed culture and testing the organisms all togethei. ua.]i t - 
shows typical results; full data are given in table 1. 

At whatever concentration they are tested, no maUer what 
the acid, Paramoecium is much less resistant than huplotes. 
Some specific difference is also obsorviUilc betu cen aramoccium 
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and Stylonichia, for although their resistance may be identical 
at one concentration, it is often clearly different at another. 
The degree of difference in both cases often varies with dilution, 
as the following figures show. Each figure represents the quoti- 
ent of the resistance of Euplotes by the resistance of Paramoe- 
cium or Stylonichia. 


Relative resistance 



euploteb/ pahamoecium 

EL'PLOTBS / HTTLONICHIA 

0,0005 N I 

0.0002 N 

0.0001 N 

0.0005 N 1 

0.0002 N 

0.0001 N 

HCl 

4.6 

3.3 

5.0 

4.6 

3.0 

5.0 

Benzoic 

1.6 

4.5 

3.4 

1.5 

5.0 

2.4 

Malonic 

3.9 

8.5 


3.7 

7.8 



Thus we have abundant evidence that each organism reacts in a 
characteristic fashion to dilution of the reagents. The figures also 
show that the degree of difference between the organisms is not 
the same in various acids of the same concentration; that is to 
say, each organism reacts in a characteristically different way to 
different acids. 




TOXICITY OF ACIDS TO rlLlATK INKI SuUlA 4a| 

A further indication of specific differeiu'es is the (an ll,,it at 
any one concentration the relative toxic nrdi'r ,.( tlic series is 
different for each organism. Thus; 


Toxic order ot OfjiXhd X 


PAR.VMOECIUM ' 

SlVLOMOid' 

Salicylic 

! Salicylic 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrocblui 

Formic 

'J'arinric 

Lactic 

Lactic 

j Oxalic 

f BtMUoic 

\Tartaric 

1 Formic 

(Malonic 

/Maloni(‘ 

\ Benzoic ' 

\ Oxalic 

Acetic ' 

j Phthalic 

Phthalic 


Citric 

Pi’ojiioiiic 

Propionic 

Citric 

Butyric 

j Butyric 

Valeric 

Valeric 


S:ili(‘ylic 
II vdiiifliloric 

)•’» n’liiif 

Lfu'hf 
( 'it fit' 
I'hthfilic 
TAi-tfuic 
Mtildiiic 
A (‘(“tic 

iintyric 


With all three organisms the most toxic ncids art' siilicvlit' and 
hydrochloric, while valeric and butyi'ic are among lli(‘ Ic'a.'l 
toxic. But here the similarity ends. Tlu' ord('i’ lor Siylonit-hia 
disagrees with the order for Paramoecium in tlu' jtositioii of 
tartaric, formic, nialonic, and oxalic. Th(' ordc'r tor l'ai])lotos 
is still more divergent, for citric and phthalic an' mon' toxic, 
lactic is less so, and tartaric and inalonic instt'ad oi being iwai'ly 
as toxic as formic are here as little toxic a> valeric. .\ tew 
observations were made on some other forms which gave the 
following order of susceptibility; Paramoecium aundia > Para- 
moecium caudatum > Euplotes eharon > Stylouichia pustn- 
lata > Urostyla graiidis > Euplotes patella > \ orticadla. 
Additional evidence of specific differences is ]n'es(mt<'il in the 
sections following. 

Although several experiments upon the cilia of otlu'r organ- 
isms have been reported previously, it is almf)^t in)]H)ssibIc to 
compare them, for they were made by different (jlzscr\ cr> under 
widely varying conditions. Thus in Barratt - cx])crimcnt^ ( 04, 
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’05) upon Paramoecium aurelia, the acids wore not used consist- 
ently at the same concentrations, the temperature varied from 
16° to 22°, and the method of washing injured the organisms. 
Weinland (’94) studied the oral epithelium of the frog at 18°, 
but made up his solutions at 0.001 M in physiological NaCl. 
Harvey (’14), in studying the cilia of the giant clam, used acids 
made up to 0.01 N in van’t Hoff’s solution and worked at a 
temperature of about 27°. We do not know in these cases 
whether the salts antagonize the acids (as was found by Loeb, 
’12, and by Osterhout, ’14) or whether they reinforce its action 
(as found by Paul et ah, ’10), and consequently are not sure 
how far these experiments are comparable with other experi- 
ments in which the acids were made up in distilled water. 
Neither are Koltzoff’s studies (’14) upon the cilia of Carchesiuni 
available for comparison, for, unlike the previously mentioned 
experiments, they deal with concentrations which do not kill 
the cilia, but only increase their viscidity. 

There are, however, reports upon other material capable of 
showing specific differences clearly. The experiments of Land- 
steiner (’13) on acid agglutination of blood corpuscles and of 
Walbum and of Cunningham (T6) on haemolysis give clear 
evidence of specific differences in resistance. Ritter (’12) and 
Clark (’96) found striking differences in resistance among vari- 
ous mold spores, as did Heald (’96) with seedlings. Taylor 
(’17) found that the concentration of any acid necessary to clear 
a wound of bacteria varied with the organisms concerned and 
that the toxic order likewise varied. This is precisely the condi- 
tion observed in the present experiments. Similar results have 
been obtained by Kopazeewski (’14) with enzymes. His obser- 
vation that the optimal Ph was not the same for his usual prepa- 
ration of maltose and for a well-dialyzed preparation indicates 
the importance of salts in determining acid resistance and may 
perhaps lead to an explanation of certain specific differences. 



TOXICITY OF ACIDS TO (TLIAI'K INFTsdHIA 

C. Tc}}ipera(utr 

In order to find out something of the nature of the toxie aelimi. 
acids were tried at several temperaliires In'twAnai U)'’ and dO ' as 
is indicated in table 1. The coiulitious are uKire laanlily se('h in 
the curves shown below. In almost (aamt easi^ an ima-ease 
above room temperature produces an increase in tuxieity iiolh 
to Paramoecium and to Euploies and a ([(‘cnaise li(‘lo\\ room 
temperature generally produces a decrease in toxi(‘ily. If l!u^ 
length of life at, let us say, lO*" is divided by tlu‘ length (if lif(‘ 
at 20°, the figure so obtained (the teni])era1ure ('(Hdlicient for 
10°) can be used as a measure of the degna' of infliumce ex(T'(('d 
by these temperatures upon the toxicity of the acid, d'ahh' 2 
gives the coefficients found for Paramoecium and lMii)l()(es. 

It will be observed that the coefficient for any om* acid is not 
the same at all temperatures nor at all dilutions. For ('xanijile, 
benzoic for the range 20° to 30° has c()(dr!cients of 2 at (}.tH)()2 N 
and 3.88 at 0.0001 N, and for the range 10° to 20°, co(drnh'nts 
of 3 and 2.1, respectively. Often the more dilute' solutions have^ 
higher coefficients than the more concentrated. It isalsori'inark- 
able that the temperature coefficient tor any given range' is 
not the same for different aciels even at eeiuinormal emne'e'iit ra- 
tions. Thus at 0.0002 N the coefficiemts for the' range' It)'^ tu 
20° are salicylic 1.5, hydrochloric 2.2, benze)ic 3, maloni(* 2..), 
etc. All this would indicate that the mexie of action nt dif- 
ferent acids is by no means the same and that the ae-tion eif any 
one is markedly influenced by concenlrat ion and by te'mjx'i at ure . 
Neither do the various acids affect Paramoecium and LujiloOs 
in precisely the same way; if the coefficients for tin' two oigan 
isms be compared at corresponding temperature and (omni 
trations of the same acids, one finds that they aie .ilm(»t ii< \ ( r 

the same. c n . i < 

It is impossible at present to interpret thex k >U'F ti \ . 
some few conclusions suggest themselv('>. A> ^ 
coefficient of from 2 to 3 for every incicaM’ o a 

indicates a chemical reaction, while a cof'fli' K nt o ( , 
over 4 is frequently associated with phy .-na pron . , 

the JOrHNAL OP EXPEKIMEOTAL ZoOLOaY, VOL. NO ^ 
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TABLE 2 


Tem'pGTature coe^^denU 



•FABAHOBCinM 

BDPLOTK8 

N/ 

12-20''i 

1&-25* 

20-30® 

12-20“ 

l&-25“ 

20-30“ 

f 

0.0005 

4.3 



1.7 



HCI < 

0.0002 

2.7 


1.5 

1.66 


1.9 


0.0001 

2.9 

2.5 

1.8 

1.0 

1.5 

2.2 


0.00008 



2.2 



1.8 

Oxalic / 

0.0005 

3.3 



1.1 


1.2 

\ 

0.0002 

1.9 



1.0 



( 

0.0005 

i 2.8 



1.2 

1,3 

i 2.0 

Tartaric < 

0.0002 

2.2 

2.3 

2.57 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

■ 

0.0001 

1.4 

2.0 

4.28 




1 

0.00008 



j 6.0 




[ 

0.0005 

2.4 



1.38 


1 1.62 

Malonic 

0.0002 ! 

3.2 

2.77 

1.0 

1.0 

1.17 


1 

0.0001 

4. 

3.5 

1.7 




r 

0.0005 

1.8 



^ 2.4 



Formic i 

0.0002 

3.2 

1.8 ' 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

2.3 


0.0001 

1.0 

2.0 

2.8 



1.0 

i 

0.00008 



2.5 




f 

0.001 

2.5 


2.0 

0.41 


2.8 

Acetic 

0.0005 

2.1 



0.55 


2.2 

1 

0.0002 

2.2 







0.001 

1.88 



0.36 1 


3.1 

Butvric 

0.0005 

1.88 



0.60 


■ 2.2 


0.0002 

2. : 






r 

0.0005 

2.8 



1.6 ^ 


! 

1 

Benzoic ... < 

0.0002 

3.9 

2.5 ' 

2.0 

1.0 ' 

1.3 

3.0 


0.0001 

2.5 

4.66 

3.88 



2.2 


0.00008 



2.88 




[ 

0.0002 

1.6 



1.2 



Salicylic ^ 

0.0001 

2.1 

1.6 

2.5 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

l 

0.00008 



3.84 















1 Coefficients for 10“ calculated from observations at 12° and 20°, except in 
the case of acetic and butyric acids, which, were used at 10° and 20°. 
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of the coefficients for a change of 10^ obtained with Parainoe- 
ciiim lie between 2 and 3, whether the teinp(M-aturo range is 
to 20® or 20® to 30°, so chemical reactions would si'cin to he im- 
portant. Euplotes also has coefficients l)etwe{Mi 2 and 3 for tht‘ 
range 20° to 30° which are to be explained in the same way. 
At lower temperatures, however, the condition for fiuploles is 
different. Over the range 15° to 25° and 10° to 20° theeoetlicieuts 
are generally little more than unity. A few eoellieients of h'ss 
than 2 were observed over this range for Paramoecium, but were 
decidedly the exception, instead of being the rule as with 
Euplotes. These low coefficients suggest eoni])!! eating ])hysical 



0.001 N; D. Butyric, O.OOOo N. 


factors perhaps masking a cheniieal reaction. f.>l)e( iall\ ii m.nk 

able are the results obtained with Ku])lot('> in acMn .in< 
butyric acids. 


Acetic 


fO.OOl N,. 
\O.CI005N 


or 

: IV i 

7 : 10 ^ 

25 I -0 j 


iN MJS'STi-.S 


JQ’ ■ 30' 



Butyric 


fO.OOl N,. 
\0.0005 N 


9 I ^ 
33 I 35 



i iQ-iO” ; ■ 'JO ;i0' 

0.11 : 2.S 

: (1.55 i 2.2 

! O.SI) I 3.1 

■ 0 W . 2 2 
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In the other acids (formic, tartaric, HCl, etc.) lowering tbe 
temperature either lessens the toxic action slightly or leaves it 
quite unaffected. Butyric and acetic, however, are more toxic 
at 15° than at 20° and still more toxic at 10°. Indeed, they are 
almost as toxic at 10° as at 30°. If they consistently become 
more toxic with falling temperature throughout the range 30° 
to 10°, this might be explained as due to rate of adsorption, 
since this is a process favored by low and diminished by high 
temperatures. Rut this cannot.be the case, since at 20° they 
are less toxic than at 30°. Probably some further processes are 
involved, such as solubility, etc. A striking example of this 
sort has been described by Hans Meyer (quoted by Lillie, '16). 
The solubility of ethyl alcohol and chloral hydrate is increased 
by rise in temperature, while the solubility of salicylamid and 
monoacctin is decreased, and corresponding with this difference 
in solubility is the fact that the narcotic power of the former 
group is increased by rise in temperature, that of the latter 
decreased. Such conditions apparently complicate my results. 

It appears from these experiments that temperature defi- 
nitely influences the toxic action of acids. The degree of influ- 
ence, however, varies with the acid, its concentration, the organ- 
ism, and the teinpcratiire chosen. These irregularities show 
that the action is by no means simple and that it probably 
involves both physical and chemical factors.^ 

D. Importance of the H ion 

The general order of toxicity obtaining in equinormal solu- 
tions gives some indication of the mode of action. Full data are 
given in table 1 and graph 1. The order runs: HCl > dibasic 

^ Lillie (’17) found that long exposure to sea-water at 2° to 6° would suffice 
to initiate development in starfish eggs, and that the rate of activation in butyric 
acid is greater at 6® than at 8® to 10®. These results are not strictly parallel 
with those obtained in the present experiments upon cilia, in which the lower 
temperatures (10® to 15°) increase the effectiveness of butyric acid, although 
alone they are not effective; but in both scries of experiments Doctor Lillie's 
explanation seems applicable, viz,, that a change in the physical condition of tnc 
structural colloids due to cold may alter their permeability or other properties 
and so affect their resistance to certain reagents. 
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and hydroxy acids > fatty acids except Tin. i. ron.'ldv 

the same as the order of dissociation and indi.ntcs (lie II 
ion is important. But if the H ion is the sole faelor hi deter- 
mining toxicity, the order of toxicity and the order of dissocia- 
tion should agree perfectly, tvldeh, as the following table shou s, 
is not the case. 

Toxicity aiul dis.fioci(ii;i,ji 


Paramoecium 

Stylonichia 

KiiplotcK 


i»’rAN j’S (HIT IIP 

Salicylic 

Salicylic 

Salicylic 

H('l 


HCl 

HCl 

H(;] 

Salicylic 

1,1 X HI 

Formic 

Tartaric 

Formic 

Oxalic 

().(> X H) 

Lactic 

Lactic 

Citric 

Lad ic 

1,1 X HI 

f Oxalic 

\ Benzoic 

Oxalic 

Formic 

I.IK) X H) 

(Tartaric 

(Formic. 

Benzoic 

Tat'lai'ic 


fMalonic 

f Malonic 

Lactic 

Malonic 

1 l .Ut X HI 

(Benzoic 

(Oxalic 

i’htlialic 

Benzoic 

1 H.tU X HI 

Acetic 

Fhthalic 

Tartaric 

(iitric 

1 s,:5 X 10 

Fhthalic 

Acetic ' 

Malonic 

A cot ic 

j 1. So X HI 

Citric 

Citric 

(Acetic 

Pro])ionic 

i' 1. 12X11) 

Butyric 

Butyric 

^ Propionic ; 

Itutyric 

1 1.71 X 10 

Valeric 

Valeric 

[^Aleric 

Valeric: 

1.77 X to 


Still clearer evidence should bo ^iveii by solutiojis of lh(‘ vari- 
ous acids at the same H ion concoutration, for if the 11 ion is tbo 
only toxic factor, they must all be equally toxic. Solutions wwr 
therefore made (without buffers) of all the acids in the sin’it's at 
four of the following concentrations, viz., Pn lb 5, •bS.), 4.0, 4.1a, 
4.75. The co’ncentrations were determined by iiK'ans of indica- 
tors tetrabromphenolsulphonphthalcin and metliyl nal P lark 
and Lubs, T7) in the usual way by comparison with acetic aci<l 
Na acetate standards. The method is not perfectly (‘xar't, but 
upon determining the Ph of a series of (M[uinorinaI acids Ot.OOOa, 
0.0002, 0.0001 N) both colorimetrically and by ('alcnlation from 
the dissociation constants the indicators pro^ ed to lie a(‘cu7at(‘ to 
within about 0.1 Ph. 

The results obtained by this method are indicated in ta i d 
and graph 4. It will be seen at a glance that the toxi( it.\ of 
different acids of the same Ph is by no iiiean> idciilaa . n 
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table 3 

Toxicity of solutions of equal at Time i 







O 



, 




a 

o 

u 

3 

0 

.j 

s 

< 

h 

a 


! 0 

s 


0 

Z 1 

- j 


Ph 

K 

0 

s 

h 

3 


< 





3.49 

4 

2,L 

6 

5 

5 


<2 

... ^ 

<2 

<l 



3.84 

13 

11 

12 

11 

15 

10 

7 

7 

6 

Paramoecium 

1 

3,99 

21 

j 35 

35 

1 23 

23 ' 

16 

11’. 

10 

11 



4.14 

30 

100 

105 

GOi 

55^ 

20 

17 

to 

20 


i 

4.71 

35 





30 

23 


23 



3.49 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

01 

-“2 

<1 

! 

<1.’. 

<1. 



3.84 

15 

20 ! 

23 

13 

20 

10 

j 6 

7 

6 

Stylonichia < 


3.99 

35 

48 

SO 

25 

27 

30 

! 13 

14 

15 



4.14 




75 

75 

50 

^ 30 

28 

30 



4.74 











[ 

3.49 

11 

17 

10 

11 

12 

82 

H 

P 

<] 

Euplotes < 

1 

3.84 

40 

60 

35 

35 

40 

42 

20 , 

19 

15 

1 

3.99 

60 


100 

60 

GO 

70 

55 

55 

45 


1 

4.14 







100 

97 

55 


f 

3.49 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

5 

<3 

<2 

<1 

Vorticella ^ 

1 

3.81 

55 

75 

90 

90 

90 

55 

■ 15 i 

15 



1 

3.99 

70 



i 


SO 

35 

10 

1 75 




AjKi ni; 
AO 


confirms the idea suggested above that the If iim is m)( tlie only 
toxic agent in acids. It is interesting to coin pare thi' order of 
efficiency found with equinorinal and ofiual bn solutions. 1 he 
general conditions can be made out from eur\'es 1 and d : stat(“d in 
tabular form, they are as set forth on [lage 4()0. 

The general order for Paranioeciiini in e(tuinornial holufion is 
hydrochloric > salicylic > formic > dibasic and liulrox\ a<‘ids 
> acetic and butyric; but in solutions of eriual Pn aeotio and 
but^^ric become equal in toxicity to th(‘ (*yc‘lic acids, and the 
dibasic and hydroxy acids together with hydrcjcldoric become 
least toxic of all. Formic, which in e(iuin()rmal sedation is 
more toxic than the other fatty acids, jirobabh las an sc f> its 
greater dissociation, becomes less toxic than the r^st u un )c 
solutions have the same Ph. Somevhat the sarm fom i ions 
hold w’ith Euplotes. In solutions of erpial Ph - ■ if 
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Order of toxicity 


PABAMOECIDM 

PAIIA.MOECIUM 

0.0005 N 

0.0001 N 

Ph3.5 

4.0 

Salicylic 

Salicylic 

f Valeric 

f Propionic 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrochloric 

j But3rric 

1 (Salicylic 

Formic 

Tartaric 

1 Propionic 

f Benzoic 

f Tartaric 

f Benzoic 

1 [Acetic 

\ Acetic 

\ Benzoic 

. (Malonic 

Formic 

1 1 Butyric 

[ Oxalic 

Formic 

Oxalic 

[Valeric 

Malonic 

Oxalic 

j Hydrochloric 

Formic 

Acetic 

f Acetic 

f Tartaric 

Hydrochloric 

Butyric 

\ Butyric 

(Malonic 

Tartaric 



1 

/ Malonic 




(Oxalic 

KTJPLOTES 

EUPLOTES 

0,0005 N 

0.0002 N 

Ph3,5 

4.0 


! 


Salicylic 

Salicylic 

Salicylic 

f Valeric 

f Valeric 

f Formic 

HCl 

(Butyric 

(Benzoic 

\ Benzoic 

Formic 

f Propionic 

Butyric 

HGl 

Oxalic 

(Acetic 

Propionic 

Oxalic 

Benzoic 

Formic 

Acetic 

Tartaric 

Tartaric 

Malonic 

[HCl 

Malonic 

Malonic 

j T artaric 

( Tartaric 

Acetic 

Acetic 

(HCl 

[Citric 

Butyric 

Butyric 

Citric 

Formic 



Oxalic 

Malonic 


its position at the top of the list, the other cyclic and the fatty 
acids (except formic) stand next, while the hydroxy acids and 
hydrochloric are much less toxic than the rest. Evidence of like 
nature has been obtained in experiments upon very different 
sorts of material. Tn every case the relative efficiency of equi- 
normal solutions failed to parallel their H ion concentration 
exactly, and solutions of equal Ph were always unequal in effect. 

Only one conclusion is possible. The H ion is an important 
factor in the physiological effects of acids, but at least in organic 
acids some other factor or factors are involved which makes 
them more effective than their Ph alone would lead one to 
expect. 
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These experiments with solutions of (Miual I',. mIso ^ivo evi- 
dence of specific differences in resistance. Tln^ oohn- of insist - 
ance to every acid is Pararnoeciuni > Styloniehia > luij^lotes > 
Vorticella. There is considerable evidenua^ of spe(‘ilie difftMaaiee 
in resistance to H+ among other organisms, such as baeleria 
(MichealiS; ’14, ’15; Kemper, ’lb) it is noteworthy, }n)\\ever, 
that here the limit of tolerance of a i)artieular species is not tin' 
same in all acids (Wyeth, ’18), This is true also of Paraiime-* 
cium; thus, a concentration of P^ 3.5 kills Paranioccium in four 
minutes in HCl, five minutes in tartaric, less than one mijuile 
in valeric, etc., and so with the other organisms. The ord('r of 



Graph 5, C Relative resistance of I’u |■am()(‘(■lllnl, Si > Ionic liia, Huj^loics, an<l 
Vorticella to equal Pa of hydrochloric acid. 1 cinpciatuic 20 ( Otuo 
minutes. 

toxicity of the different acids at the same Pn also is slightly dif- 
ferent for each organism (table 3} as is the ease witli ( quinoima 
solutions. It will be remembered that Ivopacweski ( \ \) found 
the same condition in enzymes. 


E, JmportaHce of anion and molecnie 

Although there is ample proof from ii.any smirees that the 
effect of an acid is not determined solely l,y 11 urn eonm ra- 
tion, there is very little evidence im ica ’"K' 
played by anion and molecule. Om- «ay o ^-PP a 
matter is to compare the relative toxunlv .d a -er.es of and> 
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with the relative toxicity of their salts. I have not experimented 
with salts, but there are interesting data to be had from other 
experiments. The order of toxicity to Lupinus seedlings (Kah- 
lenberg and True and True, ^96) is as follows: 

Acids equinormal, salts equimolecular. 

Acids: HCl > benzoic > salicylic > formic = propionic > 
butyric. 

' Salts :Na — benzoate > salicylate > formate > propionate > 
butyrate > chloride. 

The order for equinormal acids is almost the same as that 
obtained in my experiments: that is, HCl is more toxic than 
benzoic, and benzoic in turn is more toxic than the fatty acids. 
Since there is little difference in dissociation among the salts, 
their order, unlike that of the acids, is a measure of the relative 
toxicity of the anions. Salts of the cyclic and of the fatty acids 
are more toxic than NaCl and must therefore have more toxic 
anions. These are salts of the very acids which in solutions of 
equal ionic concentration proved to be most toxic to cilia. 
Practically the same conditions hold in the haemolysis of blood 
corpuscles (Fuhner and Neubauer, ’07, and Hoeber, TO). 

Acids: HCl > formic > acetic > propionic. 

Salts: Na — Salicylate > benzoate > formate > acetate > 
butyrate. 

The similarity between these experiments with equimolar salts 
and my experiments with acids in solutions of equal Ph makes 
it seem probable that the acids which are most toxic in 
these solutions owe their effectiveness to the anions as well as 
to the H ion. The fact that a different order of toxicity obtains 
in normal solutions may perhaps be explained as follows: If an 
acid is not highly dissociated, even though it has a slightly toxic 
anion, it is less toxic than a more highly dissociated acid with a 
non-toxic anion (for instance, butyric as compared with HCl). 
If, however, the anion is very toxic, as is the case with salicylic, 
the acid in spite of its slighter ionization may equal or even 
exceed a more completely ionized acid such as HCl in toxicity. 

Another method of investigating this point has been suggested 
by Klocman (T4). To various concentrations of a weak acid a 
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fixed amount of HCl is added; this depresses dissociation of 
the weaker acid and produces a solution conlahiin^ chielly the 
organic acid molecule, H+ and Cl". If the anion of the t)rgani»‘ 
acid is toxic, this mixture should be less toxic than the ori^iinal 
solution, provided the H ion concentration is not: greatly alttoed. 
Klocman found that the acetic anion was toxic, hut did not 
try the method with other acids. In the present: ex])erin\ents 
the method was somewhat modified and was applied to a ninn- 
ber of organic acids of the same concentration (0,0002 N). hln* 

Ph of each solution was first determined by the use of indicators, 
then enough HCl was added to increase the Ph slightly, hy a 
known amount when the toxicity of each of these mixtures had 
been determined HCl was again added, increasing tlie iWid- 
edly. With each addition the ionization of the organie, acid was 
depressed further, until finally most of it was in moh'cular form 
and the H ions were derived chiefly from the HCl. By deb^r- 
rnining the toxicity of the acids alone and again after cacli addi- 
tion of HCl it was possible to follow the effect of tln^ <lccr(‘asiiig 
dissociation of the acids and at every stage to company th(‘m 
with HCl of the same H ion concentration. The figures obtained 
in this experiment are recorded in table 4 and expressed grajihi- 
cally in graph 4. 

It will be seen at once that some of tho acids l)e(‘oim' h^ss 
toxic as the H ion concentration is increased, formic lactic and 
acetic, for example, in the exi)eriments with Paramoiruun. 
This means that as the anions decrease hi number tin- a(‘id b(‘- 
comes less harmful In other cases, addition of HCl increases 
the toxicity, but only until it is equal to that of HCl oi \ ve 
same Pb. Thus phthalic by itself is more toxic than HCh 
but as ionization is depressed approaches it more clo>cl\ , that 
is, in graphic form, the curves are at first distinct, but as h 
is increased through the addition of HCl the phthalic appio«u ic^ 
the HCl curve and finally coincides with it. The same is true 
of oxalic, benzoic, citric, acetic, propionic, but 3 Tic, caloric, n 
these cases, too, the anion must be toxic, since (iepies.sion o 
ionization does aivay with the greater toxicity of the oiganic 
acid as compared with HCl of the same Ph* Since t ese aci 
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when in molecular form arc not more toxic than Hl'l of tlu' same 
Pb, it seems probable that their mohrules .1(^ not ('xcil a toxic 
action. 

The curves for Euplotes present a >lishtly (lllfenait picimv. 
Certain acids (oxalic, nialonic. tart mho heconu' more toxh* :is 
ionization is depressed. It will he ht)te(l tliat thest^ an' all 
dibasic acids. They are, ho\\ e\'('r, so nearly like IK 'I that it is 
difficult to draw any deli n it e (‘onelusions from the results. W ith 


TABU'] 4 


Ejfccf of (h press)' ti.ij ioiiiuidon 


ACID 

Alone 

Plus UCl 

Piiruiiioiciuin 

K IN Mi 




I 


111 

I 

II 

in 

I 


in 

Formic 

3,9.5 

3.9 

3.87 



1(1 

2,5 


55 

Acetic 

4.3 

3.97 

3.85 

22 

A} 

w 

60 

IH) 

60 

Propionic 

4.7 

3,97 

3.6 

30 

21 

6 

60 

100 

12 

Butyric 

4.45 

3,97 


30 

23 

13 

70 

no 


Valeric 

4.6 

3.97 

3.8.5 

45 

25 

13 

70 

10.5 

m 

Salicylic 

3.6 


3.19 

2 


C 

2?, 

i -n 

C 

10 

Benzoic 

4.05 

3,97 

3.8.5 

11 

12 

11 



Phtlialic 

4,6 

3.95 

3.8.5 

22 

IS 

11 

70 

i lU) 

so 

Lactic 

3.9 

3.87 

3.87 

7 

7 

i 20 

50 


liO 

Oxalic 

3.9 


3.6 

9 


S 

11 

10 

1 

: \'i 

Malonic 

3.95 


3.85 

10 

1 ^ 

S5 

60 


1)5 

Tartaric 

3.95 

3.9 

3.87 

9 


9 

100 


Citric 

4.1 

3,95 

3.6 

i ^5 

-ft 

f) 

i m 



the first addition of HCl the toxicity of inuny of the other acids 
is decreased (lactic, formic, acetic, propionic, lmt\nc, \a i rn , 
citric, benzoic) , proving that their anions must he 1 oxu . n< c( i ^ 
the decrease proceeds so far that the imxtuus o 
acids with HCl become much less toxic than H( of ic same 
Ph alone. Phthalic does something of the same sor., vi/.., irs 
becomes equal to HCl and then falls far below it ‘ ' 

When the second lot of HCl is added to sonic of f^c ae ds Ikj i- 

zoic, citric, acetic-valeric) a curious i lj.| • 

toxihty, instead of being decreased as t,y the hrst addition, is 
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sharply increased, until the mixture again becomes equal to 
pure HCl. This is indicated though much less clearly in the 
Paramoecium curves for citric and acetic^ propionic, etc., but 
not for benzoic. Until further work is done I cannot with assur- 
ance offer a definite explanation of this condition, but the results 
so far suggest that the molecule is to some extent capable of 
antagonizing the action of the H ion. Thus as dissociation is 
depressed and the anion is removed from the sphere of action, 
antagonism between molecule and H ion may cause the mixture 
to become less toxic than HCl of the same Ph, and this antag- 
onism may cease to be important only when the H ions largely 
out-number the molecules present. 

From this series of experiments we find that the following 
anions are toxic. To Paramoecium: formic, acetic, propionic, 
butyric, valeric, benzoic, phthalic, lactic, oxalic, malonic, tar- 
taric, citric. To Euplotes, all of these except oxalic, tartaric, 
lactic, and possibly malonic. These findings agree with the 
conclusions suggested by the previous experiments, viz., that the 
anions as well as the H ions are sometimes toxic, and that the 
same acid need not act upon different organisms in exactly the 
same way. 

F. Nature of iJie toxic actioii 

At higher concentrations (0.0005 N) Paramoecium discharges 
trichocysts, and as it coagulates turns rapidly opaque without 
great swelling, but at 0.0002 N the swelling is pronounced and 
no trichocysts are discharged. At death the protoplasm be- 
comes granular and the nucleus stands out sharply. Vorticella 
and Euplotes, too, become granular and in all the vacuoles 
grow large and rigid before death. The cilia themselves swell 
and become sticky, the beat grows irregular and slows until 
finally the cilia dissolve (see also Koltzoff on Carchesium)- 
Stylonichia swells and some of its vacuoles increase in size, then 
anteriorly, at a point near the edge, the protoplasm dissolves 
and releases large apparently insoluble droplets. The cilia stop 
only when the body is completely disintegrated and must there- 
fore be more resistant than the rest of the cell. Careful obser- 
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vations under high power, such as Groeh^v made, of ilu' rh:n»g('s 
induced in the physical state of the i)rolo])lasiu throw 

light upon the nature of the effect of varit)us a(‘ids \i])oii ilu' 
tissue of different organisms. 

It is certain that the H ion is cxceodingly iin])or(ant in tlu‘ 
swelling of muscle (Loeb, ’08, no swelling in hy])otoni(‘ salt 
solution unless acid is also presenG as well as in the swelling (if 
other hydrophilous colloids, such as lihriii, gelatin, etc. (Imeh, 
’19; Proctor, '16; Fischer, ’18). It seems prohalile that 1h(‘ H 
ion is also important in the swelling of cilia, perhaps tlu‘ sj)c(ajic 
differences observed are due in part to differences in th(‘ (‘olloids 
present. 

Another factor seems to be surface tension. Working with 
salts, Clowes (G6) found that slight changes in s\irface tension 
produce great changes in the physical stat(' of oil-so:p) (miiuI- 
sions, and he suggested that the physiological ellVcts of tlu'se 
salts were due to changes induced in the ])n)toplasmic emulsion. 
There is evidence in other experiments of profound change's in 


the surface tension of protoplasm induced by acids. Ham- 
burger (T3) found that ingestion of India ink or charcoal ]Kir- 
ticAes by phagocytes was depressed in too high (‘oiicei it rations ol 
fatty acids, but was stimulated in more dilute solutions, and this 
stimulating action he attributed to changes in sm’fac(' t('nsion. 
Koltzoff (A4) used Carchesium (a colonial relative of \orti- 


cella) for the same purpose, and found that at some conc('nt ra- 
tions acids increased the ingestion of ink particles, and at 
slightly higher concentrations produced visible evid(‘inM‘ of 
change in surface tension in the accumulation ot ink jiaitido 
on the cilia. The optimum concentration for this softening 
effect as well as for stimulation of phagocytosis \aiied \\il i t a 


acid used, • . . 1 

Another factor in toxicity is lipoid solubility, anzo.f 
is much more lipoid-soluble than the fatt\ adds .na , 
therefore penetrate a lipoid rich membrane and <ittac ' 
contents more rapidly. The fact that benzoic is mon oxa 
valeric to Euplotes but not to Pararnoecium suggests 
ence of some lipoid in Euplotes which is not luesud 
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concentration in Paramoecium. In many experiments upon 
other material benzoic has Jbeen found very effective, and simi- 
lar specific differences in susceptibility have been observed 
which suggest differences in lipoid content (Harvey, H4; Crozier, 
H6; Haas, H6; Locb, H3). 

Peters and Burres (’09) conclude from their experiments upon 
the toxicity of Cu salts to P. aurelia that toxic effect is due to 
injury to an essential enzyme and not to direct chemical injury 
of the protoplasm. If the normal metabolic processes of the 
cell are interrupted, as they would be by the failure of an im- 
portant enzyme, it is obvious that the chemical and physical 
balance of the whole cell would be affected. Possibly something 
of the sort may be involved in the toxic action of acids upon the 
cilia of Paramoecium, Euplotes, etc., and may account for the 
specific differences involved. This explanation is of course 
purely hypothetical at present. There are many other possible 
factors in toxicity, but conclusions are difficult and uncertain 
the moment one ventures beyond very simple and obvious 
comparisons. 

SUMMARY 

It is found that the relative toxicity of a series of acids varies 
decidedly with the concentration, and therefore it is unwise to 
base conclusions as to mode of action upon results obtained 
with only one concentration. The fact that power of penetra- 
tion also varies greatly with concentration makes it probable 
that the same is true of many of the physiological effects of 
acids. There are also great differences in the effects of acids 
upon different species : even organisms so closely related as the 
infusoria used in these experiments show characteristic differ- 
ences! When tested in the same solution, one species may be 
two, four, or even twenty times as resistant as another; and in 
addition the order of toxicity of the series of acids is somewhat 
different for each species. Another factor in determining rela- 
tive toxicity is temperature. Ordinarily toxicity increases with 
increase in temperature and decreases with decrease in tem- 
perature, but the degrees of influence exerted by temperature 
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varies with several factors— the species uscaI. \Uv acid, aiul tlu‘ 
concentration. The acids are uiieciiially aliV'ctt'd hy dit'fnviit 
temperatures. The coefficients for Parainoeciiiin and Ihipltncs 
are scarcely alike at any point, ^^lost of tlu' ('oetIici('ni of Ul ^ 
for Paramoecium lie between two and tlireo and su,>i^e>t a ('Inaid- 
cal reaction. The coefficieiits for Ku])lotes, lanviwcr, iwv vwwly 
so high and agree better with the i(l(>a of a ])hysi(‘al had or. 
Indeed, with butyric and acetic, tliongli not with any of the 
other acids tried, a deerease in teinperatun' l)(dow 20'' acceh'iat('s 
the toxic action upon Euplotes, so that tlnar toxicity at ilT’ is 
nearly as great as at 30° and much greater than at 20”. 

A comparison of the acids at various ('(juinonnal coinaait ra- 
tions shows that a rough parallelism exists lielween toxicity and 
degree of dissociation, as would be expected if the II ion is the 
most important factor in toxicity. When, however, the acids 
are compared in solutions of equal Ph, it is (‘v ideal that other 
factors must enter, for the toxicity of the various acids is mark- 
edly different. The order of toxicity, unlike that of e{|uiiiorinal 
acids, is closely similar to the toxic order of salts of these acids. 
This suggests that the anions of at least some must lx* toxic. 
Additional evidence of the toxic action of certain anions (mainly 
of the fatty and the cyclic acids) is afforded by th(* action of acid 
mixtures, in which the ionization of the organic acid is ])rogr(‘s- 
sively diminished by addition of a strong acid, IK h 

All the acids used bring about swelling followed ))y ]n‘(*ci])ita- 
tion of part of the cell contents and liy solution of tlie cilia. 
There is clear evidence of change in surface tension, tor t ho ( ilia 
always become sticky before they stop licating. It seem> piol)- 
ablc that the toxic effect of the various acids depends n])on tin ir 
solubility in the tissue as well as upon capillary activity aixl the, 
changes in colloidal state wTought by the H ioii. 


the JOt;H.N.lL OK experiment .^L 
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